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Without Water 





























In freezing weather use 
Qld Dutch dry and have clear, 
shining windows. Place a 
small amount of Old Dutchon 
adry cotton cloth; fold so one 
thickness of clothcovers the 
powder and rub over the glass 
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LET REVERENCE FOR THE LAWS be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schyols, in seminaries and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books and in almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls and enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, let it 
become the political religion of the nation; and let the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues 


and colors and conditions sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 


Mae paw ad, 





Are We Following in Lincoln’s Footsteps? 


AS reverence for the law been breathed by 
Has it 


a been patiently taught to the youth, becoming 
lj | citizen? Notalways. Askcrabbed old Mr. Crossdown 


every mother to the babe in her lap? 


| the street, whose laboriously cultivated garden has 


y | been uprooted; or Meek, the grocer, whose day’s prof- 


| 

| ‘|! : . 

J its have disappeared because Jimmie Green and his 
playmates thought it would be fun to topple a crate of eggs to the 
sidewalk; or Shanks, the liveryman, whose fine mare was idle for a 
month after Joey Smart lit a firecracker under her to see her jump. 
They will tell you that even then they could have grinned, had 
only Jimmie and Joey been introduced to a thick-soled slipper as 


a guide to future conduct. But Mrs. Green thought that Meek 
should be ashamed of himself for scaring that sunny little boy; 
and Joey overheard his father chuckle about how fast his boy was 
growing up. And no one liked old man Cross, anyway. By the 


1 


rest of town Jimmie and Joey were branded as “‘ bad boys,” and 


boys were warned not to play with them tno one tried to mak. 
Jimmie and Joey into good boys. No great amount of reverence 
for the law was breathed into the babes of Ourtown those days. 

Has it been taught in the schools, seminaries and colleges? Not 
in Ourtown. No one saw any need of it. If our boys became weak 
men or bad men, some ingenuously vague explanation was given. 
No one ever stopped to realize that, if they had been taught that 
law was to be respected whether or not one was likely to be caught 
if he disobeyed, they might have grown into good men. And in 
college? Oh, yes; the law was mentioned frequently by a long- 
haired young professor whom the ladies used to regard as extremely 
bright. He declared the law was all wrong. By the way, the col- 
lege tired of him in 1917; and later a jury decided he was too 
bright and locked him up for sedition. For ten years, however, he 
had been teaching our boys, and he was not teaching reverence 
for the law. Because the boys were generally well behaved no one 
had worried about his teachings or about reforming those whose 
brains were becoming addled. Some of the latter are now our 
parlor Bolsheviki. 


AS it been written in primers, spelling books and almanacs ? 
Not that we observed. We were shocked when we learned 
that, in one of our cities, school children were being instructed by 
teachers who were charged with belonging to a ‘‘communist”’ 
party, fellow members with an assortment of thieves, anarchists 
and common murderers. We were more shocked when we learned 
that one of the teachers was from Ourtown. There had been no 
real anarchy written in our spelling books, to be sure, but neither 
had she there read anything of reverence for law. 
Has it been preached from the pulpits? Ourtown had a young 
clergyman, an admirer of the long-haired professor at the college. 


He had outgrown the old-time religion, which he said was out of 
date. At length his progress in ‘‘modernism”’ threatened to carry 
him out of touch with the old-time Ten Commandments, and he 
left suddenly. But while he was with us he said a good deal about 
the rights of the downtrodden, and a lot of hitherto contented 
people gradually got the idea that they were the downtrodden for 
whose woes he was wailing; they got over it after he left. In 
another of our churches was a fine old clergyman whom the 
younger man’s modernism so horrified that he made the mistake 
of ignoring all modern activities, including those of the previous 
fifteen centuries. So he did nothing to undo the bad or construct 
the good, trying to exterminate evil only by ignoring it. Judge 
Magruder remarked he had known ostriches to reason that way, 
but without great success. Of course the great bulk of people in 
Ourtown were orderly, industrious folks who did not need to be 
reverence for the law. 


taugnt 


Unhappily we never thought of 
teaching the minority of the other kind. 


7 


Has it been prot laimed in legislative halls: 
election, but not 


Oh, yes, just before 


much elsewhere—until recently. There was 
some talk about the backwardness of our representative when 
reverence for the law really was an issue at the statehouse; he 
voted against a bill which would have made it possible to enforce 
a statute which he himself had led in advocating the previous 
year. But his private life was beyond criticisnt and he belonged to 


the party, sO we forgot. 


Generally, yes. 


when the man on the bench 


AS it been enforced in the courts of justice? 

But, lapses ov curred even there 
he had defeated old 
looked 
pt cutor, too, had 


was genuinely 


Judge Magruder, who was termed 


f im, ’ . . Ps | 
fashioned more like a pol 


inery, an 1 agruder led his ti 
fashioned reveren 


» polls to show our opi 


fall, when we had dis 
law was a good fault, and went tot 
Has it become the political religion of the nation 


IT WILL. IT MUST. Half 


not yet granted, it is our business to see t 


1 century since Lincoln, hi 


hat it does come to pas 


Disrespect for the law breeds on two diets: It feeds on the unrest 
of the small, dissatisfied minority seeking change, any change, 
from the lot which, in no small proportion, they made for them- 
selves; and it feeds on the passive lethargy of the vast majority, 
falsely secure in their own clean, decent lives. 

The boy who, unrestrained, does deliberate injury to an indi- 
vidual, is father to the man who deliberately assails the Govern- 
ment and its law. It is of no avail to refer to him casually as a bad 
boy. He should be made a good boy, or at least prevented from 
conducting his experiments in the village square. 

Why complain of erratic philosophy and stupid or vicious 
legislation, of radical societies, of anarchistic plots, of Bolshevik 
murders when—why not be candid ?—the honest, industrious, 
loyal majority of America has conducted and is conducting no 
constructive, organized, vigorous campaign to throttle disrespect 
for the law in its inception ? 

Until decent men and decent women protect their communities 
and make it impossible for the next generation to be corrupted, 
some of the next generation will be led astray, part of whom could 


or locked up. 
physical drunkenness, it is time to get rid of our political ‘“jags,”’ 


have been saved Having taken steps to eliminate 
among which a few of the radical ideas now current constitute the 
delirium tremens. 

This is a confession from Ourtown. 
better to-day ? 


Is Yourtown doing any 
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Electric Light or Tallow Candle> 


HAT electricity means in lighting a home, P. anpG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap means in lightening the work. 


One big, white, long-lasting cake of this new-idea soap will show 
you how much faster, easier and better it works. 


Try it on cleaning day, and see how much sooner you are 
finished; how much fresher you feel. Try it on wash day, and 
see how dazzling white it makes the clothes, without hard 


rubbing. It works in hot, cold, hard or soft water. 


P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap does all these things better 
because it is made of better materials, and because it contains 
naphtha, which softens dirt instantly. 


Let it save time, money and labor for you. 


Get it at your 
dealer’s. It costs no more than any good soap. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


Pano(,—THE WHITE NAPHTHA 
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The Motion-Picture Outfit as it Appears While Making 
the Rounds of Alaskan Mining Camps 
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Loading Films, Projection Machine and Light Plant 
on a Sled for a Tour in Labrador 
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Pack Horses Carrying Films to Northern Canadian Lumber Camps. 
Above— Type of Auto Truck Used in the United States 











On the Way to Show an Educational Motion Picture to Dutch West 
Indian Plantation Workers. Contrast the Four Methods 
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UE, doubtless, to the fact that men 
are stronger and have more endur- 
ance than women, a very great ma- 

jority of the divorce suits are started by 
abused wives. 


MAN’S pride in his children generally 

is pronounced and genuine. But it is 
not in any way comparable in its intensity 
to the pride evinced by the children’s 
grandfather. 


T IS a curious thing that the fellow who 
would divide his last dollar with you 
seldom has the dollar. 


LITTLE while after the neighbors de 

cide a boy is worthless his sisters find it 
out. In the course of time his father also 
discovers it. But his mother never knows. 


I IT isn’t any ol his business the average 
man is likely to take a keen interest in the 
matter. 


FT°HERE will be no objections from the 

men if the churches finally eliminate the 
word “obey” from the marriage service. 
Practically every man who has tried it ad- 
mits the plan is impracticable. 


T MAY at least be said of the ouija board 

that it pertorms all of the miracles of ri 
search and revelation attributed to the clair 
voyant, and that it renders such service at 
a price on which no clairvoyant can live in 
comiort, 


r HOSE who have 


closely are nearly 


observed humanity 

always able to picl 
the married man. He is the one with da 
druff on his co ollar. 


SENERALL\ het 


CARTOONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


VERY vicious cause inevitably makes 

some headway. But it finally enlists a 
sufficient number of featherweights perma- 
nently to discredit it. 


\ HEN a man attends an amateur dra- 
matic performance, that is an indica- 
tion he has a daughter in the cast. 


ALK of abolishing the society pages of 

the newspapers, which has been current 
in some localities, merely is a veiled attempt 
to further curtail the privileges and pleas- 
ures of the working classes. The most per 
sistent readers of the society columns are 
those who are not in society, and who have 
no expectation of getting in. 


NE trouble in this country is that the 
average ire what hap- 
pens so long as it doesn’t happen to him, 


citizen doesn’t 


NY scheme to rob the rich will attract a 

large following. Almost any device for 

beating a corporation will win a considerabk 
measure of popular ipproval. 


HERE is nothing remarkably note- 

worthy in the feat of the New York 
clergyman who broke up a meeting of dis 
loyalists by singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” In the hands o 
amateur singer “The S 


the average 
r-Spangled Banner” 
is no mean wt apon. 


OME. which former Pee 
Pt io wtohd family rned for peace and 
quiet and cor nial inter rse, has become 
| hich 


1} n wi 
chold o¢ 


he more or | comiort 


ome of the members of the hou 


N THIS country the favorite method of 

correcting abuses is to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate them. But, due to the fact 
that the committee generally uses a feather 
duster in places where a scrubbing brush 
and disinfectants are indicated, the investi- 
gation nearly always is a failure. 


P TO the time he is married a man selects 
his own dancing partners. After that 
his wife selects them. 


P' ISSIBLY the most disillusioning experi- 
ence is that of a man who, after an 
absence of five or six years, goes back to the 
old home town for a visit with his friends. 
Of the first half dozen he meets three will 
have forgotten him entirely and the other 
three will want to know if he has been away. 


r HE public is willing to believe the best, 

but prefers to hear the worst. An acci 
dent in which no one is injured, and in 
which no damage to property jis sustained, 
is never satisfactory to the community in 
which it occurs. 


MOTHER'S idea of a_ tremendous 
achievement is one accomplished by her 
son. 


P® YBABLY the most thankless and least 
remunerative job is that of being brother 
to a great man. 


¥V' JU probably had noticed that the man 
who says, “Well, to make a long story 


ort 54 ldom dow it. 

[! SEEMS worth noting in the connectior 

that plans to divide the money and the 
property always originate with some oppo 
nent of injustice who has neith 








J daughter i lye in a contidenti 
tl mnversatior about money 
prolonged beyond a period of 
hree or four minutes that 
means the father is trying 
compromis¢ lor hity cent oO! 
the dollar. 


LONG about the time a girl 

learns to play the piano 
creditably she marries a poor 
man and never has time to 
strike another note. 


A’ \THER never remembers 
t} ges of his children. A 
mother occasionally forgets how 
ld | tughters are. But a 


ter-in-law always knows. 


VERY politician jokes with 

_4 the public to the extent of 
telling it that it is intelligent, 
liberty-lovit 





g, generous and pa 


triotic. 

A LEAST one principle of 
justice has finally achieved 

very general recognition in thi 

country It is that the man who 

really does a day’s work should 


have a day’s pay for it. 


MAN’S idea of his wife’ 

financial re sponsibility 
that a $5 bill imposes a burd 
upon it His chief curiosity 
concerning her relates to th 


manner in which sh 





wasted 
the two dollars he ve her the 


week before last. 


™ « Qiowfewrtwat- 


HE generally accepted definition of a 

“good neighbor’”’ is one who owns a step- 
ladder, a flash light, a screw driver, a snow 
shovel and a tack hammer, and who is also 
willing to loan them. 


HE chief drawback in this country is 

that it is almost impossible for the aver- 
age man to acquire wealth with its accom- 
panying luxury and ease save through the 
long-continued exercise of the homely virtues 
of industry, perseverance and thrift. 


Aa about the time he is 22 a man 
shoulders his gun and goes out to shoot 
big game. About the time he is 60 he comes 
back with an empty ammunition belt and 
a couple of rabbits. 


1ID° NOT waste too much sympathy on 
the man who never had it. The ma: 
who had it once and lost it is a much mor 


pit iable spectac le 


T IS entirely possible to take a situatior 
too seriously. There was a time when th 
country worried itself almost sick because of! 
the fear there might be alum in the baking 

powder. 


MONG others who long for the “ 
days” are those who remember wher 

the butcher used to throw in a piece of liver 
every time a customer bought round steal 


Zo vd ok 


] r IS the experience of the average daug] 
ter that five years are required in which 
remove a comfortable but homely and it 


tistic piece of furniture from the living roor 


d get it into the attic, where it proper! 
n 
M* HENRY FORD, it is agreeable t 
yt note, has had the grace and the goo 
taste to cover certain personal deficiencit 


revealed in his celebrated libel 
case with the mantle of silenc« 














Up to the Time He is Married a Man Selects His Own Dancing Partners. After That 


His Wife Selects Them 


Chere is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with Mr. Ford. The news 
papers “‘made out”’ that he was 
a great man. He did nothing 
more than commit the indiscre 
tion of attempting to live up to 
the reputation the newspapers 
had given him. 


ENERALLY speaking, your 

idea of an elderly person 
is one who is twenty years 
older than yourself. 





HE probabilities are that 
you are wasting money if 
any of yours goes to the support 
or maintenance of a prophet. 


ANY find statistics dull 

and prosy. But upon oc- 
casion they may develop a 
human interest story of amaz- 
ing interest. As an instance, 
figures that were compiled_ by 
the Baptist Church disclose the 
fact that those who, through 
study and prayer, qualify for 
its ministry and who thus con- 
secrate themselves to God, earn 
an average of $1.85 a day with 
which to keep body and soul 
together. Not all the heroes 
go to war. A good many of 
them fight from the pulpit. 


JAY E. HOUSE. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











The trademark of supreme musical quality 


It means the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was 
a triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument 
of Art. have 
lifted the making and the playing of musical 
records into the realm of the fine arts and 
rendered them delightful to the most keenly 


qualified by experience, by resources, and by 
artistic equipment to produce supreme qualit 
The exclusive Victor processes as the Victor Company. Its products convey 
more great music by great artists to more people 
throughout the world than all other makes com 


bined. 





sensitive ear. Opera singers and musicians of 
world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled as Victor 
artists. 

Every important improvement that has trans- 
formed this “plaything” into an exquisite and 
eloquent instrument of the musical arts origi- 
nated with the Victor. The Victor plant, the 
largest and oldest of its type in the world, is 
the world-center of great music. 

No other organization in the world is so 


The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company today remains the pre-eminent 
leader. The famous trademark “His Master's 
Voice,” with the little dog, is on every Victrola 
(look inside the lid) and on the label of 
every Victor Record. It is your guarantee 
of the highest musical quality. Look for it. 
Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
buy nothing which does not bear this trade- 
mark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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_ Lvory Soap Flakes ah 
keeps ALL his things clean ‘ 


Launders them 
without rubbing 










: a 
; 
ODAY, you can wash baby’s deli- 
cate handmade slips and scalloped 
| petticoats just: by swirling them round 
| and round in thick, bubbling suds 
| of Ivory Soap Flakes. No ruinous 
rubbing at all! 
How much easier this makes it to keep 
baby always clean and dainty and sweet 
as a little pink rose. ; 
And not only his dresses, but his flannels and blankets, his sweaters and bonnets and coats, and even rs 
his puffy silk quilts can be dipped again and again in the wonderful Ivory lather. They will come 
if from each cleansing looking like new. 
Such easy laundering perfectly safe? Of course it is, because Ivory Soap Flakes is simply snowlike 
flakes of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 
In cake form, Ivory Soap has been laundering these selfsame fabrics, perfectly, for over 40 years. 
Now, in quick-lathering, dirt-melting flakes, it makes fine laundering so simple and easy that you 
- ¢ ¢ we 
cannot call it work at all. 
) 
\ 
Ju 1dd warm water to make ~ Safe Suds in a Second’’ 
IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 
Baby Clothes Embroideries Mahogany Sheer Materials ; 
Blankets Fine Linens Men’s Silk Shirts Silks ' 
Blouses Flannels Messaline Silk Handkerchiefs 
Cane Furs Mittens Silk Hose ( 
Centerpieces—white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette Negligees Spats i 
colored and wash kid Net—silk or cotton Sport Silks 3 
Chenille Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings Statuary b 
/ Chiffons—plain, printed Habutai Organdie Sweaters : 
or embroidered Italian Silk Parasols—silk or linen Table Runners » 
i Chintzes Ivory Photographs Taffeta 
Collar and Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool Portieres Tapestries 
\ Corduroy _ Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts Underflannels 
Crepe de chine Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat Veils 
Cretonnes Laces—any kind Linings Vestees 
Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets Raincoats Wash Satin 
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Ivory Soap Flakes will not harm anything that pure water alone 


Sample Package Free 


Send your name and address to Dept. 7-B, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and a generous sample 
package will be mailed you, postpaid. 
quickly Ivory Soap Flakes brings back the original beauty to 
your daintiest finery. 


See for yourself how 
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explained patiently. ales. 


practitioner. But he ha 
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“I'll see him. But it’s no 
She went out, and for a moment t 


roaching him. The doctor « 


well, thank you,’”’ Doctor \ 


Rather dark. 


ee 


ialists,”’ Roget T 
i § bly, "1 won't ose him, I've I ILI 


is what you might call 


bet lamaZingty 


drew his hand away. ‘Send him in,” he said re- 


earthly use.’ 
he blind man sat rigid 


ent. Then he heard the door open and quick foot- 


lrew up a chair and sat 


d’you do?” Roger said abruptly. 


lacfarlane replied. ‘‘It 


coming up from the station. But it’s delightful 
Do you always keep the shades 


in. Permit 
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were still tending our own unblighted orchard 
and England there was less time for the growth of fe 
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tive of us had cre 
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our eyes open. 
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CONCERNING COURAGE 


By Mildred: Cram 


.USTRATION 


BY JAMES C. 


t. t} f 


\ erica we Knew | 10! la 
d a mental image of war whicl 
more terrible than war itself, as a nightmare is more 
rible than any waking horror. We went to France with 


“Did you go to France, Doctor Macfarlane?”’ 


“a Yes.”’ 


The blind man flushed. 


““T SHOULDN'T presume to talk about it,’”’ the doctor went 

on quietly, “‘ unless I had been there myself. Your mother 
tells me, Mr. Baldwin, that you have said nothing to her 
about your experiences over there. 
suffering has set you apart from healthy people. Wh 
came back this world over here seemed to be very 
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| TELL, I discovered that I couldn’t see the surgeon’s 


frankly.” 


weeks. 
to sleep. My heaven, how I wanted to sleep!”’ } 


‘I beg your pardon,” he said. 


were mopping up the forest, and I wasn’t there.” 
I understand why. Your 
shockasa meansof escape. There were manytimeswhen I my 


‘If doul 
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Nog ywne Lieutenant 
Fy Ss open f fall 
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( \ ll I found I co S I tried t 
( but it was no use. So I | vn | waited until 
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electric flash when I reached the dressing station.”’ 
“Were you glad to be out of the scrap? Answer me 


‘‘Of course I was glad! I had been inthe Argonne for five ; 
1 was filthy dirty. I was infernally tired. I wanted ‘ 


“Did you expect to go back?”’ 
“T had no idea about that. I wanted to go back; they 


‘I asked you because men have been known to use shell 


loubted itsauthenticity. Thousands of soldiers were sent 
out and stayed out becaus 
of imaginary suffering.” 


“Wait a minute. Are you 
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The Blind Man Stumbled Forward and Shrieked 

































trying to tell me that I am 
faking blindness?’”’ 
“No. But I can see no 


reason why I should not 





THE doctor walked again 


1 decisi\ ‘*Your mother 
tells me that before the war 


first-rate shot, 


: r normal self, Mr. Ba 
win. We will say that in 
you were subnormal 


or supernormal—out of 








lid not say so. It is 
sible that your eyes 
peen injured beyond hope of 
that your blindness is onl, 
\gainst what?” 
f ility,”’ 


recovery. It is equally 


1 protection.’”’ 


tor Macfarlane dropped his voice: ‘‘ War is an ugly 
and it has created things uglier than itself. 

three years we Americans thought war, talked war, 
ied war; we were fed on the bitter fruit 


Every 
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You expec te d life to be tuned t 
You fou ’ 

ican brass band, the national jazz. You had entered a dim, 
hushed place away from the glare of the sun and the turmoil 
of the market place. You are still there. You refuse to let 
1. You are secretive, silent, irritable.” 
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N AFAR northwestern 
corner of Connecticut 
the twenty-one named 
hills of Cornwall slept 

deep under the snow. At 

the north lay the Barrack, 
a lonely, coffin-shaped hill where, in the deep woods on the 
top, lived old Rashe Howe and his wife, snowbound from 
December until March. Never since the day that he jour- 
neyed to New York to hear Jenny Lind sing, half a century 
ago, had his wife spoken to him. Two miles beyond, Myra 
Prindle and Mrs. Prindle lived on the bare top of Prindle 
Hill, where in summer the hermit thrushes sang and in 
hidden bogs bloomed the pink-and-white lady’s-slipper, 
loveliest and loneliest of all of our orchids. 

Then there were Lion’s Head, and Rattlesnake Mountain, 
where that king of the dark places of the forest had a den. 
Beyond towered the Cobble, a steep, cone-shaped hill which 
a century ago Great-Great-Uncle Samuel Sedgwick used to 
plow clear to the top. He relied upon three yoke of oxen and 
the Sedgwick temper, and on calm mornings could be heard 
in three different towns discoursing to the oxen from the top 
of the Cobble. Over beyond the Cobble was Dibble Hill, 
with its lost settlement of five deserted houses crumbling 
in the woods. Coltsfoot, Green Mountain and Ballyhack 
stretched away to the south and the west, while in the north- 
west was Gold Mountain, with its abandoned gold mine, from 
which Deacon Wadsworth mined just enough gold to pay 
for sinking the shaft. 

Next Blakesley Hill, climbed by a winding road 
three miles long; and Ford Hill, populated by Silas Ford 
and twelve little Fords; and Bunker Hill, traversed by the 
Crooked S’s, which drove motorists to madness. Beyond 
them all was Great Hill, where grew the enormous tree which 
could be seen against the skyline for ten miles around. Six 
generations of Cornwall people had planned to walk or drive 
or motor on some day, which never dawned, and look at that 
tree and find out what it was. Some claimed that it was 
an elm, like the vast Boundary Elm which marked a corner 
where four farms met. Others believed it to be a red oak, 





came 


while still others claimed the honor for a buttonball. But 

no one yet has ever known for certain. 

[* THE very center and heart of all the other hills was 
Cream Hill, greenest, richest and roundest of them all. On 

its flanks were ill Plains, Cornwall Center and Corn 

wall Hollow, while at its foot nestled Cream Pond, with 


Pond Hill sloping straight skyward from its northern shore. 

Ever since November, Cream Hill had been in the clutch 
of winter. There had been long nights when the cold stars 
flared and flamed in a black-violet sky and the snow showed 
cobalt blue against the dark tree trunks. Then came the 
storm. For three days the North Wind swept howling like 
a wolf down from the far-away Catskills, whirling the lashing, 





Only One Thought Remained 
in That Fox’s Mind: Air, Air. 
Fresh, Untainted Air 
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stinging snow into drifts ten feet deep. Safe and warm in 
great white farmhouses, built to stand for centuries, human 
folk stayed stormbound. Inthe morning, again at noon, and 
once more in the gray twilight the men would plow their way 
through the drifts to the barns and feed and water the patient 
oxen, the horses stamping in their stalls, the cows in stanchions 
and the chickens which stayed on their roosts all through 
the darkened days. In field and forest the Seven Sleepers 
slept safe and warm until spring; but the rest of the wild 
folk were not at truce with winter, but, hunger-driven, must 
play hide and seek with foe and food. Everywhere on the 
surface of the snow the writings of their footprints appeared 
and reappeared as they were swept away by the wind or 
blotted out by the falling flakes. 


INALLY the storm raged itself out, and by the afternoon 

of the third day the white unwritten page of the snow lay 
across hill and lake and valley. The next morning it was 
scribbled and scrawled all over with stories of the life which 
had pulsed and ebbed and passed among the silent trees and 
across the snowbound meadows. 

Wherever the weed stalks had spread a banquet of seeds 
there were delicate trails and traceries. Some of them were 
made up of tiny, trident tracks where the birds had fed 
juncos with their white skirts and light beaks, tree sparrows 
with red topknots and narrow white wing bars, and flocks 
of redpolls, down from the Arctic Circle, whose rosy breasts 
looked like peach blossoms scattered upon the white snow. 

Hundreds of larger patterns showed where the mice folk 
had feasted and frolicked all the long night through. Down 
under the snow their tunnels ran in mazes and labyrinths, 
with openings at every weed stalk. Some of the trails were 
lines of little paw prints separated by a long groove in the 
snow. These were the tracks of the deer mice, whose backs 
are the color of pine needles and who wear white silk waist- 
coats and silk stockings and have pink paws and big flappy 
ears and lustrous black eyes. The groove was the mark of 
their long, slender tails. 

Near them were lines of slightly larger paw prints with 
only occasional tail marks, the trail of the sturdy, short- 
tailed, round-headed meadow mouse. Here and there were 
double rows of tiny exclamation points separated by a tail 

this track approached the mazes of the 


larK W he revel 
nice paw rints the latter scattered out like the spokes ol 
} 


' 
I 
a wheel. 


1e strange tiny track was that of the masked 
shrew, the smallest mammal in the world, a tiny, blind 
death, whose doom it is to devour its own weight in flesh 


and blood every twenty-four hours. 
AS YTHER track showed like a tunnel in the snow, with its 
concave surface stamped with zigzag paw marks. It was 
the trail of the blarina shrew, which twisted here and there as 
if a snake had writhed its way through the powdered snow. 
Again all other tracks radiated away from it, for the blarina 
is braver and bigger and fiercer than its little blood brother, 
the masked shrew. 
Everywhere across the fields and through the swamps and 
in and out of the woods was another track made up of four 
holes in the snow, two far apart and two near together. 
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Overhead at night in the 
cold sky, below those star 
jewels, Mintaka, Alnilam 
and Alnitak, which gleam in 
the belt of Orion, the same 
track appears where four 
stars form the constellation of Lepus the Hare. Dow 
on Connecticut earth, however, the mark was of the cott 
tail rabbit. 

Among the many snow stories which showed that mor: 
was one tragedy written red upon the snow. It began wit 
the trail of one of the cottontails. At first the near-toget} 
holes were in front of the others. That marked where Bun 
had been hopping leisurely along, his short, close-set forepaws 
making the near-together holes and his long, far-apart hi: 
paws the others. At times where the trail led in the lee o! 
thick bushes a fifth mark would appear. This was the print: 
the powder puff, which the rabbit wears for a tail, and showed 
where he had sat down to rest or meditate in the snow 


UDDENLY the far-apart marks appeared far infront of t 

other two. For some reason the rabbit had speeded 
pace, and, with every spring, his long hind legs had thi 
themselves beyond and outside of the short forepaws 
little farther along the tracks of the two forepaws show 
close to each other in a vertical instead of a horizontal lin 


This meant to him who could read the writing that the 


rabbit was running at a desperate speed. At the end 
every bound he had twisted each forepaw inward so as | 
thrust it out with the greatest possible leverage. 

The trail zigzagged here and there and doubled back 
itself and crossed and turned and circled. The snow 
thattherabbit had 
been running for 
his life, and every 
twistand turntold 
of his desperation 
anddumb despair. 
Yet nowhere was 
there the print of 
any pursuer. 

At last, in a lit- 
tle opening among 
the bushes, the 
trail ended in a 
circle of trampled, 
ridged and red 
dened snow. At 
the very edge ol 
the bloodstains a : 
great “X” was ' 
stamped deep. 
Farther on wasthe 
end of that snow 
story—the torn, ; 
half-eaten body of \ 
the rabbit which \ 
had run a losing \ 
race with death. 
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Wrnse uke 
‘ 
The Fox Started Like a Sprinter From His Marks and Reached the Grouse in One Desperate Bound 

> Again to him who could read the writing on the snow the | personality. His most noticeable and overshadowing feature one thought remained in that fox’s mind: Air, air, fresh, 
5 record was a plain one. The “‘X”’ is the sign and seal of the was his huge, bushy, resplendent tail. It waved like a untainted air, preferably miles away. He departed to find 


ow k, just as a “K” is the mark of the hawk people. 
On silent, muffled wings the great horned owl, fiercest of 
sky pirates, had hunted down poor cottontail. All 
|, his twistings and turnings and crafty doublings 
him not against the swift flight and cruel, curved 
f this winged death. 
| the trees were other series of tracks which went 
something like the rabbit tracks in miniature except 
showed tiny claw marks. These were where the 
irrels had ventured out to dig under the snow to find 
nut ich they had buried in the fall, or where their more 
isins, the red squirrels, had sallied forth to look 
hoards in the lee of rocks and in hollow trees. 
g and recrossing fields and forests in long straight 
the trails of hunting foxes. The neat, clearly 
| prints with never a mark of a dragging paw, and the 
t they did not spraddle out from a straight line dis- 
1 them from dog tracks. Along the brooks were 
ind five fingered prints of the muskrat, showing on 
of a tail mark; and occasionally the double foot- 
that killer, the weasel, and the rarer trail of his 
mink. Only the signatures of the Seven Sleepers 
nt from the smooth page. The bear and the bat, 
1uck and the chipmunk, the raccoon, the jumping 
the skunk were all in bed 


\ sun rose higher and higher on the first day after 
4 the sky showed as blue and soft as in June, and 
the whole western heavens seemed to open in a 
ry amber. There were strips of sapphire blue and 
eryl green, while above was a spindrift of flame 
of the terrible crystal. That night the mercury 
igher and higher in the thermometer which hung 
f Silas Dean's store at Cornwall Center. A little 
wl thought that spring had come, and changed his 
ll to the croon which belongs to the love month 
while the air was full of the tinkle and drip and 

mB surg the thaw. 
- } ext morning in the wet snow a new trail appeared, 
q iain of slender, delicate, close-set tracks like a pat- 
B ter tricate stitches. The last of the Sleepers was awake, 
) ‘or thc close-set paw prints were none other than those of the 
g skunk. “Don’t hurry, others will,’’ is his motto. 
st ist at dawn of the second day of the thaw that he 
| in the sunlight. All night long he had wandered 
d sedately in and out of a circle not over two hun- 
lsin diameter. In spite, however, of his preoccupied 
ind unhurried ways, there was not much that was 
hich he had overlooked throughout his range; and now 
se, which was his bedtime, he was on his way home. 
The rays of the rising sun 
blazoned to the world the 
details of his impressive 


black-and-white banner over his broad back. Throughout 
its long dark hair, coarse as tow, were set bunches of white 
hairs, some of them so long that, when they floated out to 
their full extent, the width of that marvelous tail exceeded 
its length. At the very tip was a white tuft which could be 
erected. Wise wild folk, when they saw that tuft standing 
straight up, removed themselves elsewhere with exceeding 
rapidity. As for the unwise, they wished they had. 


ETWEEN the small eyes, which were set nearer to the 

pointed nose than to the broad ears, was a fine, white 
stripe running back to a white ruff at the back of the neck. 
From this a wide, white stripe extended across the shoulders 
and branched down either flank. 

As he ambled homeward in the sunlight, the skunk had 
such an air of innocence and helplessness that a young fox, 
coming down the hillside after a night of unsuccessful hunt- 
ing, decided that the decorative stranger must be some 
unusual kind of rabbit, and dashed forward to catch it with 
a quick, sidelong snap of his narrow jaws. Unfortunately 
for him the skunk snapped first. His ancestors had learned 
the secret of the gas attack a million years before the boche 
learned it. 

As the fox rushed upon him the skunk twisted its tail to 
one side, bringing into action two glands near the base of 
its tail, which secrete a clear golden fluid, filled with tiny 
floating bubbles of a devastating gas, against which neither 
man nor beast can stand. Moreover, the skunk’s accurate, 
breech-loading and repeating weapon has one other improve 
ment not as yet found in any human-made artillery: Each 
gland, besides the hole for long-range purposes, is pierced 
with a circle of smaller holes through which the deadly gas 
can be sprayed in a cloud for work at close quarters. 

Just as the jaws of the fox were opened to seize him, the 
skunk compressed the mat of powerful muscles which en- 
circled the two conical scent glands. From the circle of tiny 
openings a cloud of choking, blinding, corrosive gas poured 
full into the fox’s astonished face. To human nostrils the 
odor itself of the gas is appalling. A mixture of garlic, sewer 
gas, sulphur matches, musk and a number of other inde- 
scribable smells only faintly defines it. A fox, however, is 
by no means squeamish about smells. Many odors which 
are revolting and unbearable to human nostrils only arouse 
pleasurable sensations in a fox. 

What sent this fox rolling backward over and over and 
stiffened and contracted his throat muscles in spasms was 
the choking, acrid gas itself. It strangled him just as the 
fumes of chlorine or ammonia gas will choke a man. Only 


it at an initial velocity of something less than a mile a min- 
ute, while his adversary lowered his plumed tail and regarded 
him forgivingly. Then, with mincing, deliberate steps, the 
skunk started leisurely back to his home on the hillside, 
which had once been the property of a grizzled old wood- 
chuck. 

On a day, however, the woodchuck had come back to 
his burrow only to find that he had been dispossessed. The 
woodchuck is a surly and dogged fighter and always fully 
able and disposed to protect his rights. Yet it took but a 
single sniff to make this one abandon his lands, tenements 
and hereditaments, with all easements of ingress, egress 
and regress. 

From thenceforth to the skunk belonged the whole com 
plicated system of tunnels and galleries. To him belonged 
the two public entrances and a third entrance concealed 
from sight in a little thicket. To him came the cozy nest 
with its three exits in the center of a maze of passages, the 
storehouses, the sand piles and the sun-warmed slope where 
the former owner had been accustomed to take his ease 
From that day forward he occupied them all in undisturbed 
possession. 


F. finw the rout of the fox the skunk slept until late i: 
the afternoon and an hour befor: nset was out agai! 
Here and there through the bushes and among the trees h« 
tacked and zigzagged in an apparent ibsent led w 
Yet nothing that he could eat es 1 thos all, p-s 
eyes or that long, pointed nose. Near the edge of the wood 
he passed under a sugar-maple tree. On a lower limb sat 
Chickaree, the irritable, explosive re quirrel, nibbling away 
at a long cylindrical object which it held tightly clasped in its 


5 . 
As the skunk passed underneath, the squirrel 
stopped to scold at him on general principles, and became so 
emphatic in his remarks that he lost his hold of what he had 
been eating, and it fell directly in front of the plodding skunk. 

It was only an icicle, but after one sniff the skunk pro- 
ceeded to crunch it down eagerly while the red squirrel raved 
overhead. The day before, the squirrel had nibbled a hole 
in the bark of one of the maple limbs to taste the sweet sap, 
which the thaw had started flowing, and during the night 
the running sap had frozen into a long sweet icicle, the candy 
of the wild folk, which heretofore only the squirrels had 
enjoyed. 

The last bit of frozen sweetness swallowed, the skunk 
ambled up the hillside. Suddenly he stopped and sniffed 
at a little ridge in the snow which barely showed upon the 
surface. Hardly had he poked his pointed nose into the 
hummock before it burst like a bomb, and out from the snow 
started a magnificent cock grouse. During the storm he had 
plunged into the drift for shelter, and the warmth of his body 


forepaws. 
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HE hazy gray olf an 

August morning crept 

upon the city, slowly 

bleaching the tops of the 
skyscrapers, gradually etching 
into distinctness towers and 
spires and roofs, rows upon rows 
of mammoth forms with excres 
cences reve iled Pe ited at his 
window, Parker watched the 
coming of a white-hot day. He 
had slept little. Who had slept 
other than fitfully di ring that 
interminable night? Certainly, 
the girl in the next room had 
not Che evening before, Parker 
had envied her, or, rather, he 
had envied the mar who had 
joined het He had seen her: 


Parker had passed her doot 


ist as she was entering if 
preceded by a bell boy be iring 
ingle uitcase. She had 


rned to close her door, fling- 





1 
back, as she turned, the long 
ynobile veil she was weat 
and he had en her f{ 
tinctly i I i tol 1 
lorre 1 
y pig 
‘ 
l l 0 ( 
was 
4 TT 
fos 


POR a yment, before the 
4 ’ 
I agdoor ¢ ed on her, her eve 


lly, and coldly, 
and Parke had experienced an 
instant interest \s he had di 
vested himself of garments and 
had bathed in water that no 
amount ol persuasion could 
make less than milk-warm and 
then had prepared for bed, he 
had continued to think of his 


ghbor, until his interest was 
the 
j , a i 
i 1 it , ¢ LCi i 
the next roo He had heard 
through the connecting door 
the ( { the key against the 
metal of the outer door, the girl 
Opel { t evidently then a 
] { leep ex 
1 VOICE SO 
that w t the expected man! \ large 
nested, tor the voice was deep 
Parker knew the hotel well lor the last 
been his custom to close h ptown ; 
\ ve } he kee i nth’s ho 
} Mto tl | f 
| »1 ne ljoOuntTaINS 
town by | n he always stopped here 
im his eig! upied, not a suite, 
clock 
A girl who | yme to meet 
] 











her lieutenant 


Whi Th « 


al 


; 
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id 


Karly in th ght Parker had decided that 


" 

\ deen t r, the mar muftled voice reaches 
na | ements They had been 
lence ind P er | flected that it was 

eithe i { v gy si 1 be { ed 1 
: 1,1 1 | 

inable he ri ore le ime of 

Why } M hew \loretor 
ike \ug 


t 
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he y 
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nim oct 


were 


followed 


nd himself 


that 
this abo 





the burning sheet, he ho; 
Moreton had reached New \ 
and was scorching, as | 
Presently he passed ol 
natural shift of thought 
Mathew Moreton’s wis! 
his house in order to a 
eration of his own finan 
had laid by, in gilt-ed¢ 
rities, sufficient to pi 
his old age; trust his < 
that. But he had sor 
investments which nee 
stering; everything wa 
tain in wartimes. 


 Dybeocsbet PARKER 
fession was his first } 


his was innately a ieg 
it money, Sums ol 
vould be a gorgeo 

l} was the reas 
eve irried; he ha 


he would have 
somecone young and 
ind W th br ns; sormnme 
girl As he had ipproac 


ort h craving tor 


dutiful way he ha 
vith others of his prole 
ottering his. services 


(sovernment But tho 
forming into line and m 
through the intolerabk 
While he, in taxied ease, 
his way to draw upa rich 
will! Parker had wished, 
time being, that he mig 


one of them. 


AND thinking of it 
brot ght to his 1 
warm youth of t he gil 
next room—a war widow 
over an hour there had b 
sounds from there But 
midnight, when the cit 








ich haste He had received a long-distance call trom 
Moreton’s steel foundries in Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Meet me at 


y office on Friday morning at eleven, Parker, and be pre 
ed to draw up a will,’’ Moreton had said. No, he 
r telt in better health in his life, but he wanted the wil 


Chen,”’ Moreton had concluded, “arrange to go out with 


me to Moreton House for over Sunday; we'll get out of the 


heat as soon as possible “s 


© PARKER had come from the Adirondacks, inwardly 
J fuming at the compulsion a multimillionaire can exert 
upon even a successful lawyer. Parker was only forty, and 
he had been mighty successful. Moreton had had much to 
do with his success; he did not begrudge Moreton his will, 


but the man had a perfectly good will already; what had 
co e over hit 
Parker had drawn his bed into the middle of the room so 
o catch what breeze there might “ ind, is he lay on 


quieted somewhat, he w 
scious of a murmur, voice 
indistinguishable, but | 
ent, talking steadily from one o'clock until two Chet 
had been movements, a line of light beneath the conn 
door, the man’s voice more plainly distinguishable. | 
thought then that he heard the rattle of a key in their 
door, and was certain that someone brushed by his ow 
They had gone 
But ina few n 
of course; the w 


Chen there was perfect silence 

Cheir light was still burning 
it was switched off; the man had gone 
was still there. 

Some young officer snatching the last possible minut« 
his bride, and now bound for some train. 

Sleep had seemed an impossibility to Parker, and r 
meant a light and more heat. Sprawled, with arms exte! 
he must finally have slept, but lightly and with the « 
rence uppermost in his mind, for he was conscious of sta 
up broad awake, galvanized by sounds in the next 1 

le looked at his watch; it was the stillest hour of thet 
three o’clock. Then the sounds which had startled him 
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ne 
, , 
» dress, with the int 


connecting x 


ing: ask her through the 
ter: tele phon to the office; 
caution had suggested that by such action he 
y only bring confusion upon her or himsel! 
reflection that there must be an end to all things, 
h weeping as hers, Parker had seated himselt at 
w and waited; the city was waking 
until the gray of morning lightened into unmis- 
was there quiet in the next room. Either the 
n the hotel had frightened the weeping girl into 
exhaustion had plunged her into sleep; the latter 
Parker decided to bathe and dress and have his 


yuld be 


do somet! 


t up to him as soon as it ¢ served 


\ o'clock he must go to his office and prepare to meet 
eton, but until that time he would stay where he 


taking a 


| 


+} 


be ready. 


placed the receiver; 


hird 


because it was a whit cooler here than his office 
but because he meant to make a few discoveries 
hbor moved about he would hear her; if she left 
would follow her; if the man joined her he would 
He'd like to have a look at that man. The girl was 
de sperately wretched, and if he spied on her it 
for her own good. Parker granted, however, that 
personal interest in his neighbor; he had 
ace 
a stir in the next room before he expected it. 
ipleted his dressing and was waiting a reasonable 
eakfast, when the telephone in the next room rang. 
| no compunctions now over listening at the inter- 


oor, he heard distinctly: 


huskily. Then more clearly: ‘Yes, it is I.” 
ted her enunciation and correct speech. Then, 
ill right !’’ A cheerful note! And after that bitter 
She ontinuing: ‘Yes, but I'll get up 

at the Thirty-third Street entrance? ‘ 
ye ia I know, but don’t worry, dear. 
\gain that cheerful lilt. 

and then Parker heard hasty 
He guessed what “At the 
meant. Going that way she 


Was ( 
st SIX 


ms for departure. 


Street entrance?” 





** Nixie, This is Everitt Parker 





My ] awyer, You Know. 


Shake Hands With Him” 








P I 
‘ 1 me he i! 

Street eleva he As he approach« 
r¢ he wa S I tl 9 bscuring pink of 
the giris \ |. he was being ¢ st ~ { zed B tas tney 
stood side by side in the elevator she became oblivious of his 
presence Beneath her veil Parker c i discern the black 
line of her lowered lashes. She appeared even younger than 
he had thought her 

When they reached the ain floor she stepped out 
promptly; the Thirty-third Street entrance was straight 
ahead. ‘ The office?’’ Parker asked of the elevator boy. 


left, sir 


** Around to the 
I back. She had 


ound the corner, then came 


Parker sw 


ng al 
reached the sidewalk and several details rushed upon Parker 
a touring car stal ng directly before the entrance, the bell 
boy lifting her bag into the tonneau, a big man with an 


extraordinarily thick shock of gray hair bending forward and 
offering a guiding hand to the girl, seating her beside him on 
the front seat. Parker knew that car almost as well as he 
knew his own; he knew the man better than he knew any 
other client of his— Mathew Moreton, multimillionaire, hus 
band of a woman nearly his own age and childless, the man 
will he to draw. 


II 


Moreton said 


whose was about 


$7 I’S Nixie,’’ Mathew 


“The Nixola Allen mentioned in your will?” Parker 
asked quickly. 

“Yes. You won't see her at dinner; I want you to meet 

her now’; and Moreton’s big voice volleyed across the 


stretch of water: ‘‘ Nixie! Ahoy, there! This way! 

It was the afternoon of the following Saturday, and More 
ton had brought Parker out with him to Moreton Hous« 
When they first glimpsed the lake Moreton had pointed out 
a canoe which was midlake« | rock- 


‘ 
ind headed for the dense, 


studded woods opposite More ton ha | brought his car toa 


| 


stop at the water's edge, where the park drive skirted the 

lake closely, and they had alighted Then he had called 
She heard, for she stopped paddling and looked behind 

her Moreton waved his handkerchief, and she waved in 


return, then headed for them 


ve ot i hundred icres 
races, and a sunken garden—a plac¢ t figure evel 
pamphlet beautiful New York estat Money a 


brains—the combination will accomplisl t g 


on 


ARKER had frequently heard Moreton express the 


sentiment. In the main, Parker agreed with hi 





one 

and brains certainly procured the material things, ane 
material things were desirable. But, judging the will he 
had just drawn for Moreton, money and bra had not pl 
cured matrimonial contentment rM \1 | 
millionaire’s domestic relations wer : oe 
happiest, a thing Parker had 
the will. Parker himself had worked | with hi 
in the beginning, it had been brains lomitabl 
will; then brains, influence and some He hada hig! 
appreciation of money, yet he did not I iwree wit 
Moreton And he doubted whether M NR ed W 
himself; it was simply his way ofl 

But Parker nodded in agreement, w tche ! 
figure in the canoe gain distir é | 
topped by an obscuring 1 yp ol lark « : She 
more than a child,” he remarked 

“It’s not I can tell yu exactly how 1 Nix ] i 
tell you herself, n yne else, | 
to discover,’’ Moré wert He | 
with decision Ye L} well have ( | 
Moreton and | had beer married eleven yt no cl 
dren or prospects of iny whe we | ked N ‘ I} “ 
seven years ago; Mrs. Moreton w f 1 { 
five. Our private car was sid it é 1 low 
wreck on the road he id that held oht | ~ 
field near by w i circus. We we 
that ba lilting we ght il ido g trapez \ [ 
tiest, 1 t graceful little body yu ever s His voice 
grew Mrs. Moreton was jus ‘ c he 
interest’ and she fell for that bab rhe ups! vas it I 
regularly barg ed for the child, and had no great difficulty 
doing it, for it de Viade selle Nixola, as 
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she figured on the billboards, didn’t belong to anyone in 
particular. A trapeze woman by the name of Allen had 
joined the circus, with Nixola attached to her, and, a couple 
of years before, the Allen woman had died and had left 
Nixie as a sort of legacy to the troupe. The child was about 
thirteen. I arranged with the manager, and Nixie came on 
East with us, and for a year or so there was a possibility that 
we'd adopt her. But it didn’t turn out that way.” 

Moreton was speaking more deliberately now, and there 
was something besides dryness in his voice, coldness com- 
mingled with feeling: ‘‘ You see, Parker, Mrs. Moreton has 
always been high-strung. We started well enough—she had 
family and I had money, and the first years she worked to 
make us fashionable. Then that palled, perhaps because she 
couldn’t make a mere dancing partner of me, and so she 
took up ‘interests.’ There were no children; I laid her dis- 
content largely to that. Well, in the beginning I mildly 
opposed the adoption idea, partly because I hadn’t much 
faith in Nixie’s powers of regeneration. The kid was adapt- 
able enough on the surface, observant and quick-witted; she 
slipped into beautiful clothes and smooth language; but | 
felt sure that at heart she was an Arab and always would 
be. That didn’t bother me particularly, but it would bother 
Mrs. Moreton mightily in the future. 


“TUT my main objection was that I wasn’t at all sure 

Mrs. Moreton’s enthusiasm would last; I’d watched too 
many ‘interests’ come and go. I advised waiting until Nixie 
was a little older. If it proved a genuine bit of mother feeling 
I was willing enough; my beginnings weren’t much more to 
boast of than Nixie’s.’” Moreton paused to laugh shortly. 
“Lord bless you! At the end of two years Nixie was a for- 
gotten toy. She was given a governess and just shunted- 
kept out here in the country year in and year out. Mrs. 
Moreton was forty-four and her troubles, both bodily and 
mental, had begun, and they’ ve continued to the present day. 
This last two years she’s turned against Nixie; she can’t 
endure the sight of her, and yet she won't allow the girl out 
of her sight. Poor Nix! But Nixie’s grown on me. She suits 
me. She’s a loyal soul and she has a headful of good sense; 
and she’s real woman. We're devoted to each other. I don’t 
mind telling you that that little thing there is the biggest 
interest I have on earth; it’s a thing you have to know, but 
it goes no farther, understand. Here she is; now take a 
look at her.”’ 

Parker did not need Moreton’s urging; he was looking 
with keen interest at the little figure which, as it swung 
from side to side, tossed a mass of dark curls over a face 
whose features he could not distinguish. Even when the 
canoe touched ground a few yards away and she sprang out 
he did not really see her face. Then she turned and flung 
back her curly mane, and at that gesture, even before he 
saw her eyes, which were crossed by a sudden flash of recog- 
nition, he knew who she was: his neighbor during that inter- 
minable, burning night! 

He experienced a decided shock. Just what his eyes had 
said to her he did not know; but he noticed that the warm 
flush in her cheeks had mounted to her brow; and that, after 
the first flash of recognition, she looked only at Moreton. 

“You're back early,” she said. “I thought it couldn’t be 
you, for Holt said he was going to the station to meet you.” 

Parker's rapidly returning coolness noted that there was 
genuine pleasure in Moreton’s eyes and voice. “I decided 
to bring Parker out inthecar. Nixie, this is Everitt Parker— 
my lawyer, you know. Shake hands with him.” 


HE offered Parker her hand, and as she did so she looked 

fully at him, her lips still smiling, but her eyes, opaque as 
cloudy green water, offering an unfathomable surface to 
Parker’s steady observation. “The lake is pretty, isn’t it?”’ 
she asked. 

‘It was prettier a few minutes ago, Miss Nixie.” 

Parker saw that she instantly grasped his meaning and 
also assimilated his quickly adopted attitude. She had neg- 
atived his recognition; so be it. Parker decided that she 
was swiftly intelligent and thoroughly experienced. When he 
had joined her at the elevator she must have realized that 
he had been her neighbor during the night; he had come 
from the room next her own, she could see that; and she 
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must have guessed that he had purposely followed her. And 
Parker was uncomfortably conscious that now, before he 
had conquered surprise, he had looked at her meaningfully 
with the intensest surprise and curiosity. 

She drew her hand from his and dropped heavy lashes 
over her opaque gaze, and Moreton chuckled as if amused at 
the cool scrutiny she had given his lawyer. ‘Getting a little 
exercise before dinner, were you, baby? It’s a blessing this 
morning’s storm broke the heat, but it’s too hot still for 
much exertion; don’t overdo.’’ He looked fondly at her 
lowered lashes and flushed cheeks. 

“Tt stormed fearfully here,’’ she answered. 

“Lilian got back safely from her motor trip?” 

“Yesterday,” she said composedly. 


“\ HO are we going to run into at the house? The doc- 
‘Y tor, of course; if it wasn’t for him I don’t know what 
we would do; he’s an ever-present help in time of trouble.” 
He spoke half amusedly, half seriously, and also with a 
touch of contempt. 

She nodded. ‘Coming back through the heat made Mrs. 
Moreton ill. The doctor’s staying over till to-morrow.” 

“That’s a blessing. Lilian’s all right again, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, it was just a nervous attack.” 

“Who else?”’ 

“The Von Betlers and Mrs. Insmann. There is a Count 
Gansingen too. They are all staying over Sunday.” 

“That crowd!” Moreton’s broad black brows lowered 
into an angry line. ‘Who is this Count Gansingen?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, but Burke says he has lived in New York 
for a long time and that he knows all the best people. Burke 
said he was ‘very much of a gentleman.’ He’s not a 
German.” Parker saw her hand touch Moreton’s shoulder. 

‘“‘Oh, some one of Lilian’s fool foreigners,’”’ he said more 
quietly. ‘‘Who else?” 

‘Driscoll; he said he wanted to see you.”’ 

‘Glad there’s one American in the bunch—two, counting 
the doctor,’’ Moreton muttered. ‘“‘ Driscoll’s on a borrowing 
expedition, of course; still he’sa Moreton. He’s been haunt- 
ing you, I dare say, and you took to the lake—eh, Nixie?”’ 

‘He went for a walk,’’ she answered noncommittally. 

“Yes, the house would be too hot for him. What the rest 
of that crowd needs is a good jolt,’’ Moreton said decidedly. 
Then his manner changed completely. He took her hand 
and patted it. ‘You run along to your canoe now,”’ he said 
affectionately. ‘I wanted Parker to meet you, that’s all. 
He knows my affairs, so if ever you need advice and I’m not 
by to give it, you apply to him. You're the biggest interest 
I have on earth, Nixie girl; just remember that and live 
up to it.” The color swept over her face and her hand 
must have tightened on his, for Moreton laughed. ‘‘ You 
have a grip, baby! Show Parker the wonder. Parker, give 
her your hand.” 

“Willingly,” Parker said. 

Nixie fixed her eyes on his and the suffusion which had 
softened them faded. ‘‘I’ll hurt you,” she said. 


ARKER laughed. He was slenderly built and not over 

middle height, but he was proud of his muscle. He trained 
regularly in his club gymnasium and was fully a match for 
the powerful man beside him. On more than one occasion he 
and Moreton had wrestled, and the millionaire had good- 
naturedly cursed what he called Parker's “‘steel wires.”” The 
girl’s hand was slim and firm; she gripped well; but Parker 
smiled as he looked from her steady eyes to her tightening 
fingers. Then he ceased to be amused, for each slim finger 
stiffened into steel. It was not just a hand grip; arm and 
shoulder came into play, and she had the best ui it. 

Parker’s color rose. ‘‘Lord!’’ he muttered. 

She suddenly relaxed. ‘I said I would hurt you,” she 
returned softly. 

Involuntarily Parker rubbed his wrist. ‘Where did you 
learn that? In the ——” He caught himself up; he had 
almost said “‘circus?”’ 

“Born with her and then trained into perfection,’’ More- 
ton interjected hastily. ‘‘We used to play about in my 
gymnasium, up there at the house, Nix and I. Climb in, 
baby, and let me take you to the house.’ 

“No, | better not,” she said quietly 
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Moreton eyed her for a moment, then nodded. ‘“ P: 


_you’re right. Go ahead—but, Nixie, be at the boat |. 


’ K 


at seven; I want to see you before dinner.’ 

She did not answer, for a car had just rounded th 
of willows about which the drive circled and was 
upon them. The broad-shouldered, strong-looking 
fellow who was driving brought his car to an abrupt st 
touched his cap. He was in chauffeur’s livery. 

Moreton spoke carelessly to him: ‘“‘Going for m« 
you, Holt?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t come by train. Draw out of the way, y; 
you, and let us by. You can come on back then ani |oy 
after this car; it didn’t take the hill right.” 

“Yes, sir. But I'll have to go to the station first; |} urk, 
said there were some supplies coming out.”’ 

“Oh, all right; but don’t forget to look after this car, {o; 
I want it in the morning.” 

The chauffeur backed and made room for them, and 
waited for them to pass. But Parker noticed that he was 
not looking at them. His eyes were fixed on Nixie, who | 
already shoved her canoe into the water and sat 
paddle across her knees. And from beneath her cu 
was returning the look, steadily. 


ORETON parted from Parker in the upper hall. “ \fak, 
yourself at home,” he said cordially. ‘‘ Burke 
will attend to you. There's the library, and the porc! 
the grounds, if you want to walk about. We'll gat 
dinnertime, eight o’clock; I'll see you then.” 

The butler led Parker into one of the guest rooms, the; 
Parker dismissed him. ‘‘ Never mind my bag,” he said. ‘| 
attend to it.” 

As soon as the door closed on the man he went 
window. His room was on the lakeward side of the 1s 
above the terraces, with a view of the sheet of water and ar 
extended view of rolling country beyond. Parker was search. 
ing the farther shore of the lake; on his way to the house he 
had seen Nixie headed again for the opposite woods. But 
the canoe was not in sight now; she had probably drawn it 
up behind some rock and had gone into the woods. 

Without pausing to look about him, Parker left the house 
and descended the terraces. This was his first visit to More- 
ton House, and he meant to inspect it thoroughly. But that 
was not his immediate interest. He realized now that More- 
ton had not asked him to his country home merely to enjoy 
its beauty. Parker judged that Moreton wished to acquaint 
him with a situation about which Moreton could speak only 
half-truths and about which Parker was intended to know 
only half the truth, and he had begun by introducing him t 
Nixola Allen and by emphasizing a paternal attitud 
Moreton felt that his will needed explanation, particularly t 
his lawyer, who had drawn it up and was expected to enforce 
its provisions. 

Parker had not drawn up Moreton’s two previous wills 
he had been connected with the millionaire for only six 
years. It was a surprising will Moreton had just made. | 
had opened up to Parker a vista of conjectures. And sinc 
Parker had made the astounding discovery that Nixola 
Allen and the girl at the hotel were one and the same, the 
vista had immeasurably widened and lengthened. He had 
made a careful study of the millionaire’s business interests 
and had met most of the men with whom Moreton had bus 
ness connections; but of Moreton’s family interests he knew 
little more than the general public. He had met Mrs. Mor 
ton only twice, and he had never heard of a Nixola Alle: 
until he drew up the will. 


ES, Moreton certainly wished to acquaint him wit! 
situation; not in its entirety, but sufficiently for h 
gain a good working basis, and Parker meant to inforn 
himself, and thoroughly. He had already acquired a1 
pression, down there by the lake, something of whi 
judged Moreton had no suspicion, and Parker was i! 

now upon verifying the impression he had received. 
When he reached the lake he found, as he had expe: 
a path skirting the lake and leading into the woods to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 





Parker :Rose That He Might See Better, and Driscoll Also Sprang Up. “I Say!” He Breathed; “I Wish I Could Paint” 
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“T’m Brant Ordway, and I Want to Know Who You Are. Brant Ordway,” He Repeated Urgently, “Brant — 


som Mertrui By Mabel Curtius Larson sturgyis 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


tie i mi 
, +} 
f Good | k and thirty miles y 
rt | and hollow to the nearest ha 
had a forceful vocabulary treasured against i 


expended the store lavishly now while his dog 
long, pointed head against his hand and fixed him 
iournful gaze. Setting a short, black pipe between 
h, the man started off down the mountain, the wide- 
ollie at his heels. Ordway hoped the mules might 
ear the old camp. Plunging through drifts, tramping 
nd-swept patches of road, he came to the cup of the 
it had once. reverberated with mining blasts, beat 
| stamps and pulsed with hard, ungraced living. 
ld make out a large object in the hollow before him 
oor cuss miles off his way and camping overnight 
Luck,’ he 
lark bulk took shape from the lessening distance and 
| itself as a big touring car overturned in the road. 
g the last few feet, Ordway dropped on one knee 
snow, where a man’s head protruded from under the 


ble 


surmised 


\ very brief regard convinced him that the man 
’ 
id as a stone—and no wonder!” he said aloud. The 
hest was crushed against the wheel. 
( )WAY saw that his collie was sniffing at another form 


f buried in a drift. Crossing the intervening space a 


|, he brushed the snow away from the still face of 
He pulled out his specimen glass and held it to the 
ps. His heart gave a great leap as the glass filmed 
in chafing her wrists, rubbing her temples with snow 
oose tendrils of her auburn hair clung to his fingers 
e icy chill of the girl's flesh filled him with despair. 
way got to his feet. The encircling hills, the snow, the 
e mocked him with his helplessness, A sense of his 
yn came over him with appalling force. If the girl 
ived, he must save her. No skill could be drawn on 
his, poor as it was, no means except such meaget 
ces as he could find about him. He thought of his 
Once there, the girl might have the warmth of fire 
he Iter. 
lifted her in his arms. She was small and slenderly 
ded, yet the dead weight of her in her long coat was no 
nsiderable burden. But four months’ work on his mining 
1 had hardened the muscles of Ordway’s big body and 
med his endurance. 
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He id ) pl tel I 4 i Wa l 
come on the rigid mask of his face against the snow. Putt 
his burden down, Ordway drew out a covering from the ’ 
and wrapped it about the man’s head ind shoulders As hi 


a marked resem 
ill the years dividing 


did so, he noted that the girl’s face bore 
blance to those lifeless features, for 
the two. 

Lifting the girl again, Ordway started homeward. Prog- 
ress was torturingly slow. The snow dragged at his steps, 
and the rising wind swept drifts across his trail. A swaying 
curtain of white hid the crest of Hatchet Peak. He had gone 
only a short distance when he was obliged to pause and take 
his bearings. Slowly, doggedly, fighting his way, he reached 
the foot of the mountain. In the lee of a big rock he stopped 
to « cramped draw what h he « ld 
under the smother of the storm. The sharp upgrade of th 
mountain was still before him. But that prospect concerned 
him less than the sickening inertness of the form he bor« 
Anxiously he marked the pulse fluttering in the girl’s slender 
wrist. “If she weren’t so cold, Mac!” he said to the colli 
pressing against him 

Once on the familiar mountain trail, 
swerve him; but they could tear and pull at him, ro 
him of strength until only the force of his purpose remained 
to drive him on. How many times he halted, how many 
times he fell to his knees and all but Jost his burden he could 
not have told. At last he gained the level of hiscabin. Even 
this victory could not spur steps yssed the 
threshold. The room was half of rough lumber, half dug out 
of the mountain. In the far end was a rude bed. Here Ord 
way placed the girl, the dark shine of her hair spreading over 
the gray blankets. 


ase muscles and breat 


snow nor wind could 


bbing 


Staggering he cri 


N THE frame end of the room was a fireplace constructed 
of adobe brick and rock. Soon Ordway had a leaping 
flame of pine logs that sent long tongues of light through the 
soit gloom. He took off the girl’s coat and short woolen 
dress weighted with snow and wrapped her in blankets 
warmed before the fire. He unlaced her high boots and tried 
to warm her icy feet. 
he beating of her heart steadied and grew strong 
moved convulsively and moaned A gaze of liquid brown 
met Ordway’s and was lost again under the heavy lashes 
| 


Che girl appeared to accept his and his 
ministrations without question 


gave of pain and discomfort lessened 


presence 


She 


simple 
Gradually the signs she 


HOSKINS 





1) | 
} \ 9 | | iZ } As | 
ques I yf | 
rep to giow he | K g 

Determined then to win s espo Ordw k 
his chest with a stiff loretinger | Brant Ordwa 
I want to know who you ar I’m Brant Ordw he 
repeated urgently, “ Brant 

Her lips parted. Hesitantly as a child essays the inta 
miliar, she formed the word “ Brant.’’ Her voice was low 
and full-throated. Ordway had never heard the blunt mono 
syllable so softly phrased 

‘Who ire yo i He held } yes \\ » are 


AGAIN | | ted. “WI ‘She cl 


her laughter. 

Ordway stared at her wit re g W rment. He 
told her about the accident He sy f ! ian, her 
father perhaps. Suddenly, al t harshly he brought « 
the fact that the : _* , erioue 
injured. The git ps q 1; her« ed. Ordwa 
bent down and took her har I g, hat isp You 
understand now?” 

She laid her other hand over his and looked up at him 
Like April sunshine her e flashed t. Tl in stifled a 
prolane disma SI e¢ Irignter I t 
ind inne! 

He went over 1 tit ( tirred p the 
fire Opening l . nh ‘ t }u0 vith 
milk and brought it to the bed. The girl to it readily 
Soon alfterw | l l long and silken on her cheek 
She was sleeping as easily as a child. 

Through long hours Ordway kept watch. But the git 
rest cont ed unbroken and deep. Finally ! 1 coat 
and canvas before th re The colli low! 
beside him 

Morning brought a lull in the storm, but n eak in the 
gray skies. Kneeling on the hearth to tend his fire, Ordway 
found his small guest re garding h with hal ghtly 
smiling glance that it seemed imipossi he should ha no 
response lot his good morning. The lie b ided into the 
room and lifted wet paws to the bed. With a little cry, th 
girl flung bare, white arms about him and drew him all 
snowy as he was to her bre Ordway laid out her things 


| ’ 7 


before the fire. A five-gallon can with one side ripped 
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: was the best wash bowl he 
' cou!d offer her He poured it 


full of snow water and left the 
cabin 

In a shed near by Ordway 
began splitting logs. He 
worked beset with que stions. 
How seriously was the girl 
affected? How long would 
they be held at Hatchet Peak ? 
She was so alien to his hardy 
world, how would she endure 
his plain fare 








and scanty com 


\ ense ol another presence 





made him turn. He met the 
wonde ng gaze It was 
‘ | nd luminous, the 
fted f “ r exquisit 
hat he was held iring 
| You're rt of incredib! 
j lke he explained 
lily 
\ wistfulne about he 
mile suggested she would lil 
to be taken as a flesh-and 
blood reality 
Ord } | } 
col 


here was nocause for worry 
on that score. When his simple 
breakfast was prepared, she 
ate it with a dainty zest. The 
meal over, Ordway faced a 
problem. He must make an- 
other trip to Good Luck: how 
safe the girl would be alone he 
did not know. 

“T guess it’s up to you to 
look after her, Mac,” he told 
the collie. 

the fire. 


H' RAKED out 

With a shovel over his 
shoulder he left the cabin and 
fastened the door behind him. 
From the window the girl and 
the dog regarded him, both of 
them perplexed and troubled, 
he fancied. He had gone but 
i short distance when he heard 
another, and an 


i 





= 
— 


1 scream, 


= 
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For her entertain 
unfolded the swift d 
the mining camps w 
strange shifts and tur: 
tune, tales of gallant 
from mischance and 1 
lant enduring of disas 

The girl, kindled 
sponsiveness and deli 
the most inspiring « 
tors. Lore of fact ar 
she absorbed so swift 
Ordway believed her 
sciously remembering 
than re-acquiring lost 
It Wi {ror 
r ired copy of Swinb 
he taught her 
volume and 


edge. is 
to re 
i pond 


on assaying were t! 


books in the cabin \ 
he read voraciously, 

portunity presented 
was of the opinion th 
knocking about th 
couldn't carry a stort 
with hi 


t 


|’ DITH lived c 

J and radiantly in the 

and Ordway no longer 
waken her to question 
past or concern for the fut 
Time enough for that, hi 
soned, when they could | 
Hatchet Peak. He, too, 


keenly in the moment 
ing of the weather, h 


Luck and removed mu 
the contents of the car 
home presented _ bizarr 
tremes of rudeness and| 
The dugout, canvas-curt 
and furnished with hast 
trivances from _ boxes. 
overlaid with a sheer ar 
travagant femininity. 
effect splashed over int 
cabin. A big, soft robe h 
about Judith’s corner | 
fire. On a shelf unde 
window stood her beau 
fitted little writing cas« 
for Ordway the cha 
Judith herself pervade 
room like a fragrance 
There came a day wl 
was forced to realize hi 
their brief companionsh 
carried him. Judith’s 








ther. Ordway got the door 
i! pen, and the girl flung het 
i! elf on him, her frantic hands 
itching at his coat, her 
ender body racked with sobs. 
Inwardly cursing his own 
lumsinese, Ordway found 
gentle, coaxing words to soothe 
her. Her sobs stilled, but sh 
kept her frightened holdof him 
if i could only make you 
understand,” he said help 
f lessly. ‘Perhaps if you saw him for yourself—bu 
{ never stand the trip.” 
Well, he couldn’t leave her behind, nor could 
he n to be found by covotes If the snow began 
] ver Ordway habit to reckon his odds too clo 
| her through before, and he had to het 
: +} tw the whole of 
| 
ed 
| n Ha Peak 
\ ‘ | fresh ind glean Ly 
vhite to eet he g ( 
| C1 ve of beauty which he hid sl 
eve I I eu here was magic for him in th 
j road, so rueged. so grimly iloof from the hot ce 
er wing for its treasure His gaze sw 
: yw to pay involuntary tribute 
\ lhe rough trail did not appear to cause the girl 
omtort. But with the need of guarding her footing ; 
of overtiring her, Ordway made slow work 
\t the foot of the mountain he stopped 
hich had sheltered thet 
EE IS 
11 
oO ed its name; with a r 
} Gh \ ilread\ call the 
T l¢ ) 
cy PHI \ Ordw _ frequ 
I | g v et est 
’ () pped tt } ra tio 
‘ hter pealed o B 
} fraid he h wo 
} } } lol | } f : 
‘ () 
] 


virl gave 
But when 
d and 


Ordway 


ze. Adventure 


ilmost 


Judith Had Reached Her Black Gulf 





1ouses with gaping holes for windows and doors 
g of value had been hauled away, and the last of 
iad falle to the prospect Ordway’'s own cabin 
onstt tio to (,00d Luck. Abo t the deserted 
found a few gnarled old timbers With these ] 
king up the Chat longtaska plished 
7 ; \\ ! Oe it th 
{) | 
y 
re pla If the id 
re wot ( VOur it te e Pea 
0 | CO ‘ } h va! 
{ n the afternoor Ordway noted the lower 
i reviled the thoughtlessness of his delay Yet 
ike, he forced himself to a slow pace hey 
pon the mountain when it began to snow Th 
ttle sign of weariness beyond a lack of animation 


they entered the cabin she dropped down on the 


at once her eves closed in sleep. 





stood regal ling h r, and trouble deepened in h 5 
had been nany in his twenty eight eal 
‘ er } la re } rm | } ‘ () 
pelled with a capital H ar 
e for Orph Ordway had run away fromit at 
id from then on had shifted for himself. Never 
early years of aching loneliness and hardship, had 
ess and s—panicky as now. It was panic he 
v Lppn iling charn He lid 
= qr) i ly | " } 
g ri ) s when she should be ile again he 
nt and utterly removed fro his 
| was stealing into the littl ibin. Ordway vused 
¥ CO 75 abo he sleeping fo After a 
vou i] ee O t | 
i 1 i ‘ 1 
s. Ordw v1 ) 
‘ » SO 
o ¢ S " é y re 
t ! ug ] é iad . 
vas She had ha 
, 
ging i 
( | i 
\ ) i ? ~ 
| ilw 


lessness and her timidit 
could reconcile 
tried him sorely by her 
less clambering ove 
Going in search of her one morning, O1 


never 


mountain 


Was guided by het clear « ill to th ledge tron wil 
had fallet She was holdit g to a pine ten feet below 
th snow-la ler branches of he | le tree had sa 
om a disastrous plunge down the mountain side. ] 
( | d he pre i t he r ri 
| cy oP Dae ! 
B Wid ed r ‘ 9 
é H o b ‘ 
i 
1 
\} ’ ] | ) i 


| st Judith! in | he oO il | rgeet he W great \W 
need of protecting care Che words that came so s¢ 
faltering bore a rebuke all the more severe becausé 


inwitting 


\YS grew into weeks. The world beyond Hatchet 
was recreated for Judith; but she knew it as thoug! 
hearsay, not experience. It seemed to Ordway that on 
thinnest of veils separated her from past events; 


son 
npulse would bring her into possession of all she ha 


Ihe letters foun idith’s suitcase Ordway had 


ife-keeping on the top of his highest cupboard and 


rgotte n Fe ( 
She had pored « 


foun 


1 
udith had got then 
he Swinburne, read every scrap of 
1 about the cabin, and even dipped in 
After reading the letters she a 
herself by copying them in her flowing hand 

One ey 


lid not know that J 
vert 
paper to be 


mysteries of assaying 


she 


ning offered Ordway an effusion w 
query isn’t this pretty, Brant?” 

His startled eyes began at “Lovely Lady” and d 
through to “ Devotedly, Richard” at the close. It was 
ardent little love letter. 

“Where did you get this, Judith?”’ 

With evident pleasure in the sensation she was crt 
Tudith brought him the original. Ordway’s hand clos¢ 


pounded in his temples. He might r 
h self that Tudith could never be his, but to know 
inotner in was privileged to address her in this posse 
way! In the fury that discovery roused his scruples m 
It was he who had saved her. Life for her now held only 
If she never remembered—if her friends never found 
veople had disappeared before. She was his now, his t¢ 
g s he world 
He got p al i went to the door and opened it. Th 
1 the silence of the night flowed over hin 
\ touch lig! s down fell on his clenched hand. . “\ 
t. Br 
| oked down into the troubled darkness of Ju 
eves. Slowly he s hed out the crumpled little letter 
é é Better keep it, Judith,”’ he adv 


With the first partial ck 


made several trips to G 


Det 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


ARTHA CREWE, leaning 

forward, looked anxiously 

into the old, gilt mirror that 

hung above her Empire dressing tabl 
But the most rigid scrutiny could find 
nothing to criticize in the becoming 
hat or the charming face below it, 
and she turned away from the littl 
glass, crossing the room toa long mit 
ror set in the panels of a closet door. 
The picture it reflected was of a 
slender, graceful woman in a dress cf 


dark blue serge. She sighed a litt 





wat hing it, aS a painter might have 


‘king at his finished masterpiece and remembering 


5s iculties overcome before it had satisfied him. For 


| 's youthful slenderness was not a gift of the gods to 
en lightly; it was a triumph won by daily, unrelent- 
rcise and diet, eternal vigilance and no holidays. 


i \s for the dress, nothing could be simpler or less preten- 


han blue serge. Indeed, for a June day and a com- 
it reception at one of the professors’, it was 
the point of severity. But a French model, from the 
clusive house in Chicago, the smartest and most 
gy thing in her wardrobe, would only accent the 
between her blue serge figure and the other women 
¥ r muslin gowns, homemade, most of them. And 


is she wanted to be different—not merely one of the 


a distinctive note in it. 

5 was not an ordinary tea. It was an occasion, an 
lhe most distinguished graduate Ettowa University 
os 1 was to deliver the commencement address to- 
nd this afternoon the tea in his honor, although dis- 
niversity affair, was to include a carefully selected 


. the townspeople who were Edwin Merrill's old friends. 
a CS s so absorbed in her own reflection that her hus- 
i. appearing suddenly in the doorway, startled her. 


low you frightened me,”’ she com- 
| hate those carpeted stairs; 

hear a sound; a burglar could 

time without our knowingit.” 

her take my chances with a 

in break my neck on slippery 
Crewe said good-naturedly. 

going out for some golf; it’s a 
Where’s my cap— you 


iy oner 74 


hall table; you left 
ght. sut, Tom, | 
might go over to 


s’ with me this after- 

eet Professor Merrill 

few of his old friends 
niversity crowd.” 


vour life! No phi- 


ine! Go and play 
hbrows all vou like, 
g me in Do we 
Rien how??? Bes ae 
| itable dis 
ere { 
2 tiul 
Peter!”’ Histone w 


l ! him | deeply 
ll that sort of thing 
engagement read 3 
\ night. You'll 
t 2 he called back 


‘irs; “‘it’sgetting hot 


MI lHA hesitated, then the 
. rught ot 


those dowdy 

ide her turn again with 

icy to the reflection of 
erge. She started again 
voice came up from the 

Ww: 

't find my new iron. 
n the closet, will you, 
| left it there?” 
ng open the closet door 

ed inside. The club was 
if hidden bya heavy coat. 
picked it up in one hand 
sed the closet door with 
ther, the swinging iron 
n the rung of a heavy 
lhe quick pull she gave 
nh unexpec ted resistance 
the handle from her hand. 
xt instant the edge of the 
k the centerof the mirror 
e ripping, tearing, agoniz 
nd of splintered glass. 
shed up the stairs, three 
ta time, and stared blankly 
mirror, the great cracks 
g from the center to the 
giving a distorted picture of 
om and a tipsy, dancing 
» the furniture. 
ood heavens,” he gasped, “are you hurt? What in 
er were you trying to do—play ball with yourself?”’ 
lon’t know,’’ Martha said in a dazed voice. “The club 
ed—somehow. No, I’m not hurt, only —"’ 

You look as if you’d seen a ghost. You're not one of 
people who think a broken looking-glass spells disaster, 
uu?” Tom asked anxiously 

No, of course not. It’s only that I was fond of that 


You can get a new one to-morrow. Don't sit there and 
the wreck; run along to your party and forget it 


She did not move till the street door closed behind hi: 
then she went slowly over to the little gilt mirror Tom 
was right; she was horribly pal \ little rouge would 
help, but not to-day. She wanted to look fresh and young 
and the least touch of make-up would spoil the effe 


She caught her upper lip between her teeth and watch 


the blood rush back into it Then she rubbed her ch 

gently with a chamois till the pallor had disappeared 

g es trect was full of hurrying peoy Eve , 
excited; the university was on t r th expect 


hat no one 


| shared Me rrill’s 


p 
the town people almost as curious. W 
Martha herself knew was that, if she ha 
faith in himself and his future, 
she might have been arriving on 
the train with the distinguished 
man instead of going to meet 
him at a tea. Their engage- 
ment had been one of the brief, 
never acknowledged affairs of a 
college town; she hardly knew 
how it had happened. 
She was one of the younger 
set then, and it was only in his 
last term that Merrill had dis- 
covered her. To a schoolgirl, 
unnoticed by the older men, it 
was delightful but disconcert 
ing to have the sudden devotion 
of a brilliant senior. A little 
awed by his eloquence and too 
shy to argue, she had listened 
to his budding philosophy in a 
wide-eyed silence that he had 
interpreted in his own way as 


He Remembered Suddenly the Tea and Her Meeting With an Ol 


perfect sympathy and wonderful understand He w 
enchanted, adoring. 

After a June evening—there had been a moon and 
garden and the heavy fragrance of a climbing white ros 
she had found herself engaged to him, a little proud, a littk 
happy and altogether bewildered. It had lasted only thre« 
weeks; by that time Martha was gasping helplessly in th 
high altitude of Merrill's theories and dreams for the futur 
dreams that included none of the concrete pictures of hapy 
ness in the girl’s mind, but only big, hazy plans for the 


universe that left her breathless ind chilled \t t. 





| BROKEN GLASS 


By Elizabeth Holden Canda 
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len desperatior 1 
her great relief | er Perl é 
( rious oO Ss youk 
strain of his first, real \t é 
promptly put the blam ( g 1 re zed 
the understanding and s I were O 
his own enthusiasms reflect« e eve 
When she married a V é il and 
promising young sup itend Me 
might easily have faded into the backgrout fa girl's senti- 
mental memories. But the growing 1 | 
professor and, the las s 
r l \ 
D C 
iriosity to see Nhit 9 n, to fir now h ot the 
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petuous boy was left in th 





n, whos 
\ 
but s od 
supposed t 
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distinguished professor, to show 
him—for she admitted honest], 
enough the reason for her careful 
toilet—that if he had more than 
fulfilled the promise of his youth, 
30 in another way had she. 


TT’HE great man stood in the 
center of a small group in a 
bay window. He had growna lit 
tle stout, and his face was flushed 
with the warmth of the day and 
the enthusiasm of his reception, 
but his brown eves had the old 
fire and his gray hair tumbled ovet 
his broad forehead as carelessly as 
the boy’s dark locks had dens 
His hostess had vanished, leaving 
him in the hands of his old frien Is, 
two men and five women, who 
hovered about him answering | 


Ig 
eager que stions., 

ae if 3, the old colleg 
ity, the vcalled it now oO 

x ll the ‘ 
> x irely ) 

wav orw } 

g class. B r 

ist have no 1 « 
om the station, had grow 
faster The college Was 
vhole thing ne v's AY 

Cs | ' ‘ 
ed ; 
ist lew ( 

The group op 

it Martha ¢ | 
oud « he , , } 
S nd'ss R , 
Way, show « B ‘ 
' p | 
Ml 
‘\ 
a, 

a 

at 
vO rt 
i 4 ‘ i 1 
white dk . , 
( C Was ¥Z re ed 
with pale blue ribbons « 
her sallow face and graying 
hair. 

Her choice was justified: tl 
blue serge Was aS CONSPICUOUS Tor 
ts good lines as for its be 

\ 

] ‘ 

\ ve her etfe ve cost 

) iufter the first wat 
his ct e he Vas strang 

ince he ed { 

i he « he 
yand | » 
zzled expression, as if he 
y y add up icolumn of 


Sal 1 the tot il was never t 


cing Nim ag 
Suddenly he interrupted h 


ora eful speeches “Te that 
iwhter?” he asked al 
und pointed throuch the 
5 o |e - j - wd ¢ 
Ser » be constan | 
Na h c 1 “ery 
yo ioticed the res } \l j 
en ras I used 
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“*Oh, Mrs. Joslyn! There are Two Officers Downstairs in the Lobby Who Want to Marry Me! What Shall I Say to Them?’” 


——— 








IX 


N AUGUST of that same summer during 

which Michael Breith resigned his claims 

to Ellen in favor of Mrs. Joslyn, Doctor 

Joslyn received the following letter from 
his wife at Bar Harbor: 


“Dear Waiter: 1am in excellent spirits. | 
have that satisfaction—it really 
amounts to exaltation—which comes only 
with the knowledge of hazard well risked and 
victory well sustained. It is practically as | had told you it 


would be: Ellen is beginning to forget; at least, she is begin 


sense ol 


ning to look at life with genuine and absorbing interest. 
Actually, if I had not my affection—and my interest 
enlisted in this venture I might easily carry it through upon 
the ground of mere entertainment. Never have I been so 
intrigued and amused as I am daily at this child’s ingenuous 
and at the same time keen observations concerning le beau 
monde. Most of it, ot course, is utterly new to her. But 
while it arouses her wonder and occasionally her wit, it 
never shakes her natural poise. 

‘The other evening I had some people to dine, mostly the 
younger married set, and the women were rather extremely 
décolleté. (They say it’s reaction from the war; but I doubt 
it.) Ellen, at my direction, wore a very simple frock. When 
she came into the drawing-room and saw the array of bare 
shoulders she positively stared in astonishment. Lelia 
l'revor noticed the look on her face and said: ‘I hope you 
aren't shocked at us, my dear!’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Ellen 
quickly. ‘I was just thinking that maybe I ought to go up 


ind undress for dinner! 


“ (°ERALD DARROW is here of course. I had expected 
him to come, but not at once. He is really almost pre- 
cipitous. You may not believe it, my dear husband, but I am 
actually put to it to restrain his advances. I am not ready for 
a serious proposal yet. I fear there may be still the ghost of an 
impossibly idealistic Michael in the back of Ellen’s mind. 

‘I can’t quite make out what she thinks of him or, rather, 
how she thinks of him. You know when she was blind (does 
it seem possible she ever was?) he practically comprised her 
universe. He was her god. Yes, I think that is not putting 
it too extravagantly. She worshiped him. 

‘*Now she is in a state of confusion concerning him. I 
know that she has struggled desperately against disillusion- 
ment; but, after all, the spoken word is difficult to erase. 
He told her in so many words—that rather dreadful day in 
oul garde n—that he wanted to be rid of her in order to do his 
work. That was plain enough certainly. Indeed, he almost 
convinced me. Nor am I sure even now that his sudden 
assumption of selfishness was all acting. After all he is a 
poet, and poets are queer, aren't the yr 

‘Ellen scarcely ever speaks of him, though she frequently 
makes reference to her former life. She was tremendously 
sad at first, and I think deeply wounded. Young hearts are 
so very tender! But already | have observed signs in her of 
a reviving spirit. I’ve no doubt that in a few months more 
she will have attained a proper and normal viewpoint 

‘You ask, perhaps, what I consider the proper and nor- 
mal viewpoint. Ah, as to that, you know | am frankly a 


By Dana Burnet 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY ARTHUR I. 


I believe with all my heart in the beauty and 
sanctity of material possessions 


materialist 
I can see no virtue what 
ever in poverty, in shabbiness, in want, in ugliness of envi- 
ronment; nor have I any patience with romanticists who 
throw a mantle of deliberate falsehood over facts that are 
hideous. No poem that I have ever read could dissipate for 
me the odor of boiled cabbage that I know permeates the 
tenements of the poor! 

‘Of course it would be very nice if everyone could enjoy 
the same beautiful surroundings that I, and others like me, 
enjoy. (Really, Walter, I think at times that I must be 
something of a socialist!) But, asa matter of fact, society is 
still a jungle in which the sharpest fox obtains the fattest 
fowl. Except that nowadays the foxes, being well fed and 
vigorous, have managed to pass laws of property that not 
only safeguard their hunting rights, but make it a matter of 
trespass for ordinary foxes to enter their preserves. The 
only way out of it, then, as far as I can see, is to be born into 
the society of the fat foxes. 

“That is an irony, | suppose, and rather an out-of-date 
irony. In a democracy (and the whole world is democratic 
now, is it »ot? The papers say so!) one need not be born into 
the society of fat foxes. One may get there by his own effort 
if one is clever enough; may | add if one is unscrupulous 
enough? Yes; the final effect of a democracy is to extend 
the opportunity to all smart foxes to run with the leaders of 
the herd. And since every person naturally thinks himself a 
smart fox, though very few are, naturally the system is 
popular. 

‘‘In short, democracy is an aristocracy supported by the 
people. But it works, does it not? And since one’s life is 
bound up in it, why not accept it as it is and—if one happens 
to be a beneficiary of the scheme—thank God for it?” 


" OU will surmise that I have become profound, but I 
have only been thinking. The fact is I have undertaken 
a rather solemn affair. I have removed Ellen by my own 
efforts, though always assisted by Providence, from one 
environment into another; from an atmosphere of boiled 
cabbage perfumed with poetry to an atmosphere of genuine 
wealth and refinement. I have had my doubts, I confess; 
but now I believe that it is beginning to work out. 
“My chief problem at present is to encourage Gerald with 
a judicious discouragement. We shall remain here a month 
at least, then go to Hot Springs or perhaps the Adirondacks. 
We shall sailin November. Gerald suggested, quite seriously, 
that he charter a yacht and take us all to the Orient. But | 
declined very firmly. We shall go in a very ordinary little 
steamer, in an atmosphere of peregrinating schooima’ams, 
down the coast to Panama, through the canal like good 


KELLER 


Americans, and so up to San Fran 
Gerald, | have no doubt, will follow 
seems that he had always intended to 1 
the voyage! 

“You are a dear not to complain at 
absence. You know what this means t 
Then, too, it will not be quite a year. | 
to be home the latter part of next M 
shall see you before we sail, of course. A 
tionately, Lot 
‘P. S. I have decided not to mention the 


adoption at present 


matter o 


}® YM Maine, in the autumn, Mrs. Joslyn and her ¢ 
went to Virginia, where they remained through O 
About the middle of November they sailed from New 
in a modest but comfortable coasting steamer for the tr 
Two weeks later Doctor Joslyn received a letter fro 
wife, postmarked Havana. 

“We are in Cuba after a voyage which, except fot 
jinks off Cape Hatteras, was of an idyllic tranquil! 
wrote Mrs. Joslyn. “Really I should think the Admin 
tion might do something about Hatteras. It quite s 
one’s day. Gerald was in Havana when we arrived. H« 
come down by train to Key West and was on the doc 
assist us through the customs. He had even engaged ro: 
for us at the Ingleterra. Tout va bien! It is not everyont 
has for courier a young man with millions. 

“‘T am in fine feather personally. Ellen has quite reco 
her spirits. She is—how shall I express it ?—quieter, 
reserved, not so abundantly joyful «.s when she first cat 
us. She has been wounded and is wiser by a little so: 
But she is a brave young creature and has begun to = 
again. This afternoon she is out driving in the Malecon 
Gerald. She is very much excited over Havana; the col 
house walls have quite fascinated her. She is like a 
poking through a picture book. 

“Havana ts intriguing, I will admit. It has one o! 
most graceful harbors that I have ever seen, and its lif 
not been dulled with too much Puritanism. There isa 
nificent country club. But on the whole there are not 
many modern improvements. Why cannot Puritanism 
at golf courses? One would be so grateful! 

‘I am now thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of 
course in rescuing Ellen from poverty and oblivion. 
adoration for Michael—I cannot think of him as owni 
last name—was merely a youthful infatuation with the i 
When she has seen a little more of the world she will un 
stand fully what already is beginning to dawn upon 
namely, that life is a practical affair, that men are not g 
that money is the most valuable thing in the world 
may as well be frank about it!—and that position is ev 
thing. She has not written to him, nor he to her. The bt 
I believe, is final. Let us hope so. 

“We shall stay here three days and then go on to 
Isthmus. | am told that it will be quite warm.”’ 

From San Francisco Mrs. Joslyn wrote: “I have | 
repaid for this voyage a thousandfold in Ellen's gratitud 
her interest, her enthusiasm and her understanding. ° 
learns everything quickly. The world is her school as wel! 
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are two officers downstairs in the lobby who want to marry 


me! What shall I say to them?’ ‘Say that you are very 
sorry,’ I replied, ‘but that you are sailing at noon for 
Yokohan a : 

“Does it sound frivolous? I assure you that it was not. 
The two young officers were quite intense. I can hardly 


wait to introduce Ellen to New York. What a conquest it 
will be! 

“Gerald has just called to take us to the ship. He is 
extremely cheerful over the prospect. I will mail this here. 
With love, Louisa.” 


ROM Japan Mrs. Joslyn wrote: “It is the week of the 
cherry blossoms, and we have been to the emperor's gar- 
den party. The American authorities in Tokio procured us 
invitations, largely through Gerald's influence. He has been 
indispensable and quite manageable as well. He is a born 
son-in-law, if you know what I mean. So few young men are! 
“Ellen likes him tremendously. They are the best of 
friends. It will be an ideal match—that is to say, ideal from 
a practical standpoint. And marriage ought to be practical. 
One hears a great deal of sentimental twaddle about love 
matches; but a love match, as I have observed the phenom- 
enon, is almost invariably a romantic disaster. Of course, 
my dear Walter, I was in love with you when I married you; 
but that fact was quite incidental. I should have married 
you anyway, because you were obviously a man of brains 
and ability, who would make something of yourself and of 
me. But love isa passion—one may speak of such matters to 
one 's husband, I hope; espec ially ata distance ol seve ral 
thousand miles!—and nothing could be more unintelligent 
than to found an enduring relationship upon a passion. 
“What most romanticists do not understand is that 
society is not based upon impulse, but upon permanent rela- 
tionship. Impulse is merely a lure; the relationship is the 
important consideration. If one follows one’s natural im 
pulses one falls straightway into a trap, as witness innumer- 


able commonplace young persons who marry for love and 
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live forever after chained to the economi galley oar! 
Possibly it would be a happier world if we were all 
permitted to exist upon impulse, but in that case 
the galley would drift with the wind and get nowhere. 
Then, too, it hardly seems right that everyone should 
be free of restraint and obligation. It hardly seems 
moral. I am sure that God meant some of us to toil 
and some of us to lead. Else how should the world 
have become so civilized and enlightened as it is?” 


“TT CONCLUDE, therefore, that while it may be part 
of the divine scheme for the masses to marry for 
love, the real leaders of society ought to base their unions 
upon saner and more judicious grounds. You see, I 
am quite prepared to justify my matchmaking in 
terms of pure reason. If Ellen marries Gerald Dar- 
row—and she will!—her charm and personality will be 
diffused from an eminence upon a large social area. If 
she should return to that Michael of hers—which is 
unthinkable!—her beauty, her unique fascination 
would be lost in anonymity, or at best monopolized 
by the pe rsonal selfishness of on 
“Vet | do not de spise romance iS a means toan 
end. It is the time of the cherry blossoms in Tokio, 
and the air is amorous with spring. I have forbidden 
Gerald to propose outright to Ellen, but if he does 
not disobey me I shall be disappointed in him. 
‘Personally, dear husband, I am a trifle homesick. What 
is it in Americans that induces suddenly tl i 
ted and cosmor tan of them t 
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’ irly of our strenuous native life? Japan is beautiful, 
ut 1 am minded of the comment of a languid Englishwoman 
who is stopping at our hotel: ‘It is so very different, you 
know.’ We shall be coming home to you within a month or 
six weeks—in time, I hope, for Ellen’s twenty-first birthday. 
You will hardly know her. She has blossomed as the rose or 
rather as some golden lily flowering upon a height. I always 
think of her somehow as being upon a height. She is a crea- 
ture of altitudes and ecstasies. 

“| grow poetic. It is time to leave off and go to bed. Ellen 
and Gerald have departed into the park, avec tout le monde, 
to look at a spectacle. It is the week of the cherry blossoms. 
I mar an excellent sermon against romanticism by kissing 
my hand to you across half a world! Yours, 

*“Loulsa,” 

The last week in April saw Mrs. Joslyn and Ellen launched 
upon their homeward journey. Exactly one month later 
they reached New York and went at once to the house in 
Long Island, arriving there two days before Ellen’s birth- 
day. Ellen’s first act, after the inevitable greetings were over, 
was to write a brief note which she gave Woodman to mail. 

She had just finished it when King Solomon, the cat, 
stalked majestically into the room and rubbed his aristo- 
cratic back against her skirt. ‘‘Oh, King Solomon!” she 
cried, and snatching up the astonished animal, hugged it 


} 


shamelessly to her he art, while the tears fell fromm her eves. 
X 

FT°HE night after her arrival home, which was also the 

night before Ellen’s birthday, Mrs. Joslyn gave a little 

dinner. The guests were Mrs. Darrow and her son. It wasa 

very happy affair, approaching at times a distinct gayety 
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) 
veant. Her accomplishments are astounding. 
ship coming up from Panama City—where I 
itly distressed to observe the sun rising out of 
ific!—she not only made a conquest of all the 
; ficers, but actually mastered some of the rudi- 
ff navigation. She knows more about a vessel 
io, and I’ve crossed the Atlantic a dozen times. 
e has even been down into the hole or hold—I 
-now which it is—and on the last day out in- 
ipon getting up a purse for the stokers. She 
ry much concerned because they had to work so 
: nd were not appreciated. I told her that they 
: ised to the work and probably received good 
: as for appreciation, I’m sure that we were all 
rateful to them. She got up her purse just the 
Gerald financed most of it. He came with us F 
lavana to San Francisco. Really, the boy is an i 
itor. He and I have had a talk, and he has 
to leave his case in my hands. So everything, 
J e, continues to go well. 
ve decided to take a motor trip through 
rn California with Ellen alone. Gerald will not 
ny us. I forbade-him. He will go on to 
ind join us there. That is, he will be in 
when we arrive and, if coincidence should so 
ne, will take passage upon our ship for Japan. 
tents and purposes, I am coincidence 
other day I spoke to Ellen upon the subject of legal 
She grew quiet and solemn at once, but said that 
do whatever | thought best I re plic d that there 
essity to do anything at present. To tell the trut! 
sho« ke d it the | 0k tl at came Ove! her tact | 
she has not yet forgotten that impossible Michael 
3ut she will forget. I am determined upon that. 
lifornia is delightful. One finds here the most excellent 
” 
THE motor trip through Southern California occupied the 
| etter part of a month. Then Mrs. Joslyn and Ellen 
for Honolulu and Manila, where, at the latter port, 
found Gerald Darrow eating his heart out in loneliness. 
le had contrived to meet some influential people, however, 
when the two ladies arrived greeted them with the 
ation that they had been invited to the governor’s 
Ve went,”” wrote the doctor’s wife to her husband in 
vay New York. “It was really a triumph for Ellen. 
S reated a sensation. I have never seen a woman more 
ful. She wore a pale green-and-gold evening gown 
had been hoarding in the bottom of my trunk. With 
r and marvelous coloring she was exquisite. To think 
sting such sweetness on the desert air! 
\ dozen men fell in love with her, one a stout general 
i family. Gerald was quite morose. But that, of course, 
t should be. I had been waiting for the opportunity 
ve to him that Ellen was generally d désirer. 
he next afternoon we had tea at the Pasay Polo Club 
w the sun go down behind Mariveles. It was very 
1 was surprised to know they had such sunsets so 
civilization. But Manila is civilized now, I supposs 
except for the war one would never have discovered it ! 
his morning Ellen has received a cartload of flowers 
two proposals of marriage. She has sent the flowers to 
hip’s steerage. As for the proposals: ‘Oh, Mrs. Joslyn!’ 
xclaimed, bursting into my room at the hotel; ‘there 
j 
/ 
n 
ye 
rT 
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“Oh,” He Cried Passionately, “If I Could Only be a Lump of Dirt Under Your Feet to Lift You Up to Your Happiness” 
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ACROSS THE SMILING 
MEADOW: By Bess Streeter Aldrich | 
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HE woman in the hospital bed lay 
quite still except for an occasional 
weary tossing of her head from side 
to side. It seemed to her befogged 
mind that she was constantly burning, but 
only when the heat came into her throat 
to scorch and close it—could she endure 
the condition no longer. Then someone in 
white would put fresh cool cloths on her 
head, and she would feel better for a few 
moments until the Heat Monster found 
the cool things and set fire to them too. 

How nice cool things were! One of the doctors some- 
times held something small and cool against. her arm. 
Edward, her husband, was always there with the doctors. 
Edward, she thought wearily, must be ill, too, for his face 
seemed to look drawn and white. 

Through what long period of time had she been hot? 
Months, weeks, or just days? Suddenly, in vivid memory, 
she could remember the day. She had been waiting for 
Riggs, the chauffeur, to come with the car to take her toa 
Woman’s Club committee meeting. She hadn't gone to the 
meeting. Something had seized her—a torturing pain— 
and Natalie had been frightened and telephoned for “‘ papa.”’ 
Edward had come in the car with the doctor. 


She sped noiselessly up the wide, maho 
stairway to her little girl’s room. Yes, Nat 
was there just as she felt she would find her, lyi: 
across the pink-and-white bed. 

The mother called to her softly: “ Natali: 

The little girl sat up, surprised. She had beer 
crying. 

“Come with me, Natalie,”” the mother called 
“I’m going to take you with me, dear.” 

“T can’t,” the little girl shook her brown head. 
““My mamma’s awful sick at St. Catherine's 
Hospital. I can’t play.” 

The woman felt no shock at all that Natalie did 
not know her, for on the way down the hall she 
had realized that she was a little girl herself 
She had on a blue gingham dress with bands of 
white braid on it. How well she remembered 
Her yellow curls hung around her shoulders just 
as they had done years before. 

At first she hesitated, wondering how best sh« 

could explain this unusual phenomenon to Nat 
= rs alie, that, after all, they were the same age. It 
¥ seemed so difficult that she did not make the 
attempt. She only said: ‘‘ Your mamma is bet 

ter. She said you could come.” 

So Natalie got up, shook out her dainty skirts, and ca 
quickly to the door, for childhood is ever glad to thrust so1 
aside. 

“What’s your name?” she asked the woman who had 
come a little girl again. 

“Jennie.” 

“Why, that’s my mamma’s name too.” 

Jennie laughed at that and, taking Natalie’s brown har 
her own fair one, led her to the stairway. There she paus 
“Your doll!’’ she said. ‘‘Go get)it. We may want to play 
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if. TO that point she could clearly remember the cir- 
cumstances. After that there was a blank space of 
time, and then this white room, and the white curtains, 

and the white nurses—everything was white excepting herself 
and the little black-and-gold crucifix on the wall. 

It was queer about that crucifix. Of course it was really 
Christ hanging there, thirsty and heat-tortured too; but the 
strange part was that the face of the Grieved One looked like 
mother. The resemblance about the eyes was marked. Again 
that old, troublesome question that had been haunting her re- 
turned to tap, tap at the door of bewildered memory: Why 
didn’t mother come to the hospital to see her? Mother’s hands 
were the coolest hands she had ever known. She would surely 
come soon, 

For a time the woman fixed her flaming eyes on the doorway, 
watching intensely for a straight, white-haired woman with 
calm, gentle face to come in and move quietly and placidly 
up to the burning-hot bed. Then, in a sharp flickering flash of 
memory, it came to her: mother had passed away last winter. 

For a moment there was a swift, poignant sensation of grief 
and loss that as quickly left. Mother might come anyway, be- 
cause the day she went away she had said: ‘‘Don’t grieve, 
Jennie; maybe | can help you when you need me just as | have 
ilways done. The Father is so kind; | think, dear, if you ever 
want me He would let me come back to help you.’ The 
woman held her mind obstinately to the thought until she grew 
stupid again and heard only the roaring flood of fire going by 
her head. 


ATALIE ran back to her room and returned with “B 

Bumps” carefully wrapped in a soft, silk-lined blank 
Then the two little girls went down the back stairs and out 
the warm, early-afternoon sunshine of May. They saw old J 
the cook, sitting idly by the window with her apron over her { 
and Emma, the second girl, frankly crying on the back por 
‘What's the matter with them?” Jennie asked. 

“They’re sorry about my mamma; just about everyl 
likes her.” 

They passed the rose house, rounded the garage and cli 
a fence that led into a cool, green pasture. 

‘I never knew this big, grassy place was out here bef 
said Natalie. 

“It wasn’t,” Jennie informed her, and laughed at the ot 
incredulous expression. 

There were sunny dandelions and honeysweet clovers. | 
brown rabbits hopped away through the grass, and a mea 
lark stood on a fence post and sang to them. 

Jennie took the lead always, walking quickly along 
Natalie’s hand in hers. 

‘Where are we going?’’ Natalie asked. ‘Papa wouldn't 
me to go far.” 


“HE roused to notice that the doctor had come in again. It 
was the fleshy one with thick glasses. Someone out in the 
sun porch—it sounded like Natalie’s voice—was whispering 





loudly: ‘‘What’s a crisis mean?’’ She herself was going away M7 ‘““We're going across the Smiling Meadow,” Jennie answé 
now on the long journey. She knew that. And the queer ( “T’ve never been there, but I've always wanted to go. It! 
thing was that she didn’t care. People called it ‘‘dying.’’ They I can find the way. I'll try and explain it to you, Nat 
seemed to fear it. She had feared it, had lived in dread of it, \ but it’s just a little hard to understand. You know how ti 
up until now. It was nothing, after all. It was just dropping \ keeps going on and on, and how children always grow up? 
all responsibility. There were others to look after things. WZ, ) Natalie inclined her head. 
She wouldn't have to be responsible for the big house out Pr a , ™ “Well, nobody ever turns around and goes back the ot 
on Sheridan Avenue, nor church work, nor club work, nor jf” 7 a way, gets little again, you know. But every little girl wi 
Edward’s comfort, nor Natalie 4 . she could go back to play with her mother.”” She came clos 
At the thought of Natalie her mind paused and began vague, j Natalie and drew; her head over to whisper: “Listen! ( 
laborious searching for something she wanted to do. Groping . l ing the Smiling Meadow is going back. Qe: 
in dark mental wanderings, she finally came upon the definite i 7 — } If Natalie failed to comprehend fully, it did not matter, 
desire and held tenaciously to it: She must take Natalie with her. — aa re she nodded and smiled trustingly at Jennie. 
Why, Natalie was only eight; that was too little to be left. 7 — i ZZ A - 
lhe doctor sat down by the bed. The heat in the woman's y a O THE two little girls went on through the green gi 
ears poured constantly over a dam of molten steel. Somewhere - FA under the friendly sky where the white clouds sailed | 
on the other side of this dreadful heat mother would meet them, La — Ze They passed clumps of wild crab-apple trees in blossom 
Natalie and herself—would put out a cool hand—and—show Gp A marshy places where dogtooth violets grew. After a while t! 
them—the way. ez path merged into a village street that lay basking sleepil) 
The doctor was moving away from the bed and beckoning to the pleasant spring sunshine. d ' 
the nurse Now was the time, the woman thought craftily. If = 2s . “There it is!” called Jennie excitedly. “I’m for sure on 
she could only step out on the sun porch and get Natalie! = — = right way. My home is two blocks over there. You stop at 
She seemed to slip quietly out of bed and into the hall, only = : = house with me while I get my doll. 


t proved not to be the hall of the hospital at all, but the lower — 
hall in her own home. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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‘THE CASE of AUNT MARY 














HE day that Johnny Miller and the other boys came 
home from France to Holton Center, Aunt Mary 
Miller and Ruth Miller, her niece, went down to the 
railroad station in the buggy. After the train came 
the excitement had died down a bit, they found a place 
the procession of teams and automobiles from the station 
e town hall, where the ceremonies were to be held. Aunt 
drove as usual and aidn’'t break down and cry, but 
1 did before everyone, because Joey Miller, her brother, 
gone to France even before Johnny Miller, her cousin; 
Joey haca’t come back and never would again. 
long drive back up past the railroad station after the 
it the village was over was harder than the going had 
rhe excitement had borne them up, but now it was 
sadness. Of course Johnny Miller had seen them and 
shaken hands, and they were glad for his father and 
ier. But he was only second cousin to Aunt Mary 
hird cousin to Ruth. 
| now, while Aunt Mary let the mare rest several times 
he particularly steep places on the hill, she flicked the 
iway from the mare’s head with the whip and decided 
fe was about through for her. The war had seemed 
ike it necessary to go right on and on and not stop, but 
th the boys back in the village, things just seemed 
through. ; 
hen they got to the farmhouse, she and Ruth unhar- 
| the mare, as the hired man had gone to the village to 
bration. Ruth went into the house to pick up a 
for the two women, and Aunt Mary called the cow in 
and milked her. After supper she and 
is was their usual custom, sat and watched the sun set. 
ere wouldn't be anyone 
up to-night. Few 
used the road up 


\y 


tie pasture 


By O.F. Lewis 
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last strip of crimson should have vanished, then she would 
say to herself firmly, and so that she would not change her 
mind later, that she would go to the poorhouse. She was 
through. Ruth wouid do far better without her by going to 
work somewhere—in Montpelier, say. Aunt Mary watched 
the red ball descend. 


HIS ten-acre farm, high up on Miller's Hill, was all that 

was left of the nine hundred acres ol the old Miller home- 
stead. The farmhouse was a long, white building, straggling 
along on an elevation of the hill farm in quaint angles and 
additions. Millers had been born there for more than a 
hundred years. But now only Aunt Mary, her niece, Ruth, 
and the hired boy remained. There was also the service flag 
in the sitting-room window—with the gold star for Joey 
Miller. 

Ruth had gone to her bedroom to lie down. 
dropped behind the mountain. 
to hang for an instant on the 
Mary rose bt 
the plazZa 
piazza and leveled it upon thi 


The sun 
A slim strip of red seemed 
ridge, then was gone. Aunt 


skly to the corner next the door to 


a Spyglass out 


river 


and went 


from there she took upon the 
road, far down in the 


valley. As she tilted it downward to get the range, the large 
lens at the end of the brass barrel dropped upon the wooden 
floor of the piazza, rolled across the boards and fell to the 
ground, directly upon a small stone. It smashed into small 
pieces. Aunt Mary watched it smash. That was the end of 
the spyglass! She shivered a bit. First, the going down of 
the sun. Now the broken spyglass. The long road was 
drawing to a close! 

All her life that glass had been the chief means of linking 
up Aunt Mary’s daily existence with the outside world 
that and the county weekly. The river road stretched away 
along the valley, a white strip, dotted occasionally, when 
you looked at it, with a black speck that meant somebody’s 
team. The glass had told whose team it was—in the earlier 
days, until the automobiles came along. 

The late evening train, whose headlight came out of the 
Notch up above Millville about twenty minutes past 
eight somehow kept tying up Aunt Mary with Boston, the 
city she had never seen and kept reading about. One other 


thing counted—and this was Aunt Mary’s secret, a secret 


that Ruth knew just as well as Aunt Mary. Four milesaway 
as the crow flies, was a little, white farmhouse across the 
valley. George Goodwin lived in the little farmhous« He 


He leveled it at 
the Miller homestead a good many times daily. 


\ NT MARY strained her eves in the gathering dusk to 
P catchsight once moreofthe little white farmhouse. Forty 
\ irs ) | 


was going on seventy and had a spyglass 


ago she and George Goodwin had lanced on spell 
lown it the old town ha 
irner| the winter of the blizzard. 
She heard a 

piazza. It was time for the 


down nignts ifter the 


the one that b 


spel 


step on the 





er’s Hill, for it didn’t go 
of anywhere. The two 
nsat in the sitting room 

e window facing the 
Aunt Mary knew per 


well that she had come 








end of the road She 
rocking, with her 
red-ridged hands in 
1 gazed upon the 

ot fire that was de 
g over Camel’s Hump 
going to be awfully 
] +1 

-morrow, unless the 
rheads over by Mount 
held brought rain in 


\ NT MARY looked upon 
4 two mountains as 
iidest friends she had. It 
seldom that she went to 
Center, but every evening 
visited with the moun- 
s. This sunset hour had 
in with Mother Miller 
1 Mary wasagirl. Mother 
r had told her that be 
1 Camel’s Hump was the 
ke, called Champlain, 
then the five great lakes, 
then prairies, and some 
ins, and then Mormons, 
had sometimes more 
i twenty wives, and then 
Rockies and the Pacifx 
n, and then In all 
sixty-two years Aunt 
ry had never been farther 
than Albany. Once she 
been up St. Albans way. 
wouldn't believe it at first 
n they told her that it 
Mount Mansfield she was 
ing at from the other 
When she got home she 
relieved. 
\unt Mary kept thinking 
ut Johnny Miller 
way he had faced those 
mans over in France and 
| fought them. Every inch 
liller! Well, she could face 
music too—not put it off 
longer. When that ball 


those 




















hired man to be back 


But a strange voice spoke 
to het “May I sit here a 
tle while and rest?” 
Aunt Mary looked 
rply t wasnt co 
‘ ri 
S 
I’m sorry the é 
fore | could get up her | 
thor ght | h d time This 
must be a remarkable place 


His Voice 
soft, but seemed strong just 
the same. He might be a 
banker or a lawyer 
thing from the city. 

“‘T guess you're not very 


for sunsets.”’ 


some- 


well?’ Sickness always 
caught Aunt Mary’s heart. 
Not very well,” he 
plied Chere was no ec! I 
self-pity in his voice, just a 


fact stated. ‘‘I’m here so late 
that I ought to tell you why 
I came, and also who I an 


My doctor in New York said 





that | might walk slow 

ilong these ountry roads, 
but not to climb. But your 
hill and the sunset ten pte | 


me to-night 
‘What ails you?’ iske | 
Aunt Mary. 





) pte in instant in the 
thickening dusk the mar 
smiled under his mustache 
These New England hill peo 
ple with their directness and 
their questions! Well meant 
though. ‘* My heart’s not so 
good as it was.’” He drew 
a long breath. Aunt Mary 
looked at him keenly Have 
you had your supper?” 


she asked 
‘Don’t mind about that,” 
said the man 











re should sink below the 
ouetted ridge, when the 








Now That He Could See Her Face in the Daylight, a Sharp Pang of Grief Shot Through Him 


But Aunt Mary di 
“You just sit here 


1 mind. 
wh le l 
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see what is left!’’ And she 
wasted no time in entering 
t he house 

All her life it did seem just 
though she had to look out 
ior people But that’s what 
e Lord put people into the 
world for, and if they didn’t look 
out for people it wasn’t the 
Lord’s fault! 


’T’HUScame Stephen Peabody 

to Miller’s Hill. The man 
sent his thoughts traveling back 
over the last three weeks. It 
looked now as though he were 
pretty nearly at the end of the 
road. Lamson, the New York 
pecialist, had told him he might 
walk along country roads if he 
liked. Stephen saw 
ifternoon he had gone to Lam 
oftnece. He had asked 
l.amson to tell him the truth, 
and the specialist had—heart 
and the right lung. Lamson had 
isked about his family, evi 
dently wanting tolet them know 
of his grave condition. 


Sut Stephen had shaken his 
} ] 


again the 


on 


“My two bovs WO! 
ome back from France. An 
y girl went over as a nurs 
ind the Huns bombarded th« 
hospital she was in. You prob- 
ably read about it. She’s gone. 
My wife couldn’t stand the 
shock. She passed away three 
weeks ago. I’m not wearing 
black, because I don’t want to 
increase the gloom of others.” 

After a silence Stephen had 
continued: ‘I was lucky in the 
work the Government gave me. 
I had plenty to do with the sol- 
diers on this side in their spare 
time in the communities 
of the dollar-a-year men. Now 
that the thing is over I’m a 
wanderer. I think I’d like to 
wander. How long do you give 
me, doctor?”’ 

“*Six months,’’ Lamson had 
said, if he didn’t go under strict 
discipline. 

“Why should I?”’ Stephen had 
asked. “If I keep on, I can be 
with the wife and the children 
inside ola yveat 

Stephen had gone away from 
Lamson’s office and had thought 
the thing through 

hen, a couple of days later, 
he came back. ‘“ Doctor,” he 
had said, “1 shall gO CTaZzy if ee 
| haven’t something worth while 
to do! I've this idea, and you 
must say I can do it. I’vea big 
debt to pay ba k 
and the girl People everywhere 
did so much for them. People they never had known and 
never would again. If they were back they'd be paying that 
Allright. | want to wander here and there, 
get acquainted with people and discover, if I can, the things 
that sadden them, or hamper them, or keep them from hav- 
ing what I’d planned to have—joy and happiness. Don’t 
you think I could clear up some troubles in people’s lives 
before it’s too late for the m? Sort ol do« tor of maladjust- 


one 


for the boys 


debt some way. 


ents, isn’t it? Funny sort of notion, | suppose? 

But Lam idn’t thought it so funr ippare ntly. He 
had nodded understanding! “You might start in the 

te where I w born,’’ Lamson had |. “Take a sleeper 

me night from here and drop off the next morning in th 
\ hoo ki \ il \W ilk lowly ilong the meadow roa Is 
Stop at the homes. Stay long enough to get acquainted 
Vhey'll board you if they like you. And write me once in a 
while how you get along. I can clear up that heart and the 
little affair in that lung in a year if you'll mind what I say 


So that was the reason Stephen Peabody came along t! 
river road on a late afternoon of last summer and saw the 


old home farm up on Miller Hill. 


r¢ 


“THE man from the city could eat hardly any supper. He 

had to confess to Aunt Mary—and to this charming coun 
try girl, Ruth, who had appeared suddenly to call him from 
the piazza to supper—that he felt rather weak and wabbly. 
He wanted to get to bed somewhere and sleep. He told them 
that he had expected to engage the farmer to drive him to 


Montpelier, to which city he had sent his suitcase ahead. 


But Aunt Mary said there wasn’t any farmer; and he was 
too k and needed looking after by womenfolks. He was 
to have Joey's room, and he would find some night clothes 


4 Joey’s in the bureau. 
Stephen Peabody didn’t get up the next day; instead, a 
Stephen must have dozed off while the doctor 
for the next thing he noticed was the gruel that 

Ruth brought in, i lamp on the table. 
Phen he slept, and it was daylight once more. He opened 
eyes in the sunshiny room to see a husky soldier lad 
ited by his bedside 
“‘Hulloo!”’ said the boy. He 

f 1 hI 


i ~~ 


doctor came 


was there, 


and there was 


was square-jawed, fait 


e-eved, tanned, cheerful and peremptory. ~ lim 


. take th iin,’ he remarked, and poured 1 couple of 

oont of something amber colored down the weakly 
omane ee Stephen. “‘ Don’t believe it will do you a 
hit of "| iid the soldier gaylv. 


He had used | ht hand, his left arm being in a sling 
oti phe n's eyes followed the stiffness of the left leg also. 

‘My bum leg,” lad nonchalantly. ‘‘Fritzy shot 
the kneecap away. Otherwise I'm here and going strong.” 

He iw the look of bewilderment in the older man's eyes 
to chatter ‘Nix on the talking for you 
I'm to be the conversationalist and the 
belong more than you do. I 
you the night 
| jumped off a freight 
trying to spare my gar 


1 light on the hill 


; rig 


said the 


here any 
’ night, just about like 
s getting popular 
1 lighted on this left arm, 


( P , the h the field eein 
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of the Poorhouse”’ 


and found the population con ted of 
women and a sick man that they didn’t know a thing about, 
even his name.” 

‘My name is Stephen Peabody,” said the man. 

‘*Glad to meet you, Mr. Peabody. Mine is Bob Wilson. 
Well, as I said, or meant to say, these two ladies here 
got sporting blood all right. The only reason I’m staying on 
to-day is to get you well enough to move on too. You'll want 
to beat it , 


Why? isked Stephen 


two unproces tea 


have 


5 soon as vou can 


te) | iply be iuse thes two women are getting re id 
tarve. Tl haven't any wherewithal to go on. Joe M 
ler—that’s the brother of Miss Ruth—enlisted and didn’t 


lots of us jus 
like that, including myself. Sure we’d come back unscratched 
And Miss bumped off, and the 
women haven't a cent left. Girls tell everything to soldiers 
nowadays. They've been living on some money that’s all 
gone now, and this farm is mortgaged up to the hilt, and 
they’re proud and won't take a cent from you or me, and 
we've simply got to beat it for the old lady is bound she’ll go 
to the poorhouse and told Miss Ruth so yesterday, and Miss 
Ruth is pretty much crazy with the thought, and altogether 
you and I don’t belong here at all, seeing we can’t do any- 
thing. Want a drink of water?”’ 

Stephen didn’t want a drink. He wanted to think. Cared 
for by two women desperately poor—he who was walking 
the country roads in order to help others out of trouble 
what could he do here? 

“You can’t pay ’em a cent; they’re not 


take any insurance from the Government 


t 
Se 


Ruth says Joe got 


wo 


that kind. If | 
here and see what could be done 
for my board. But I’m as good as no good with this leg. | 
like ’em. This Aunt Mary’s been mopping up other people’s 
troubles all her life. She doesn’t know what fun looks like. 
Someone ought to come along and joy up that woman for a 
year or two before she goes and dies.. Things don’t happen 
that way, though. And as for the girl ——’’ Bob Wilson's 
thoughts found a silencing channel. 

Stephen kept catching at the threads. So they were proud 
and wouldn't be helped ? No, he mustn't goaway. The boy 
| Chis Aunt Mary needed “ joying up!” 


was a bit of good I'd stay 


had said it! 


KX AIN Stephen awoke froma sleep into sunshine, and this 
time there sat by his bed a young woman in a gingham 
sewing. Stephen loved brown hair, and thisgirl pos 
sessed it in rich abundance. The brown eyes, looking up, 
discovered that he was awake. She left the room hurriedly 

He was not long alone. In came Aunt Mary with a small 
tray, on which was a second joint of chicken, with some toast 
and a cup of tea. “‘ You're doing finely,”’ the gaunt woman 
said to him. “I guess you’re ready to sit up long enough to 
eat this much!”’ 

She placed her long hand behind his shoulders and lifted 
him. She tucked three pillows behind his back. Now that he 


dress, 


could see her face in the daylight, a sharp pang of grief shot 
through him—the eyes were so cavernous, the face so wrin 


kled, so drawn! And the hands that placed the tray befor 
} vere so emaciated. Yét what a spirit of kindlin 





the valley here, and it’s called 
Some romance, Mr 


farm! 


February, 


and of actual force seem 
emanate from her! 

“That soldier, Bob, ha 
with the shotgun,” shx 
““He’s bound he'll get a 1 
or two. Said he never ha 
bits in France.” 

What an all-embracing 
she had! Stephen felt lik« 
ing that poorhand. And hx 
between the lines—the r 
the family would eat ral 
Bob proved successful. 


Aunt Mary clearly w 
ways busy about somet 
She said that she want: 


sit down and visit with hi 
the butter had to be w 
When she had gone, St 
Peabody vowed that he 

find the way to recompen 
lifelong Samaritan of the | 
Mountains. 
that an 
must be 


It surged oy 
adjustment of | 
under ar 
There mu 


made 
cumstances, 
way out. 
But what to do for her? 
how to bring it all about? 
certainly would not take 
irge sum trom h l 5 
ild buy th 1 


{ he should 


farm | give 
her, it couldn't be run wit 

capital. And she was too 
along in life to goon, or to by 
again. The soldier was riy 
What she needed was “joy 
month, but for life. 
Stephen thought it over 
Mary happy. What did 

want most in life still? That \ 
the lead. Learnwhat shewant 
and then get it and put 
where she would naturally 

it up and believe that she 

found it herself, 


es E in the afternoon the 
dier lad returned to the s 
room. 
and grinned. “‘ They’re hang 
down in the well right n 
skinned and dressed. And 
ought to have seen the lool 
Aunt Mary’s face! Guess 
don't have an awful pile of 
kind of meat around this 
to eal o: 

The boy pulled his cha 
to the bed, 

“Mr this 


house business has got me g 


Peabody, 


I've got the whol dope | 


Ruth. This old lady's beet 
| see it, some torty yea! 
wilderness, and all the tin 


promised land is right act 


(,eorge Goodwin an 


Peabody !”’ 


Stephen Peabody wrinkled his forehead. 


“Yes, sir,”’ continued the boy. ‘‘ Forty years taking « 
all these other children of Israel—these Millers and 
Wilsons and Mr. Peabodys—and all the time in love 
the man she threw down at some singing-school thing 
years ago now, down here in Holton Center He 
good enough for her then iwkward, big feet, o1 
or something. At any rate th fell out. So she go 

4 a year or so with her nos ke a wo! n nd t 

next thirty-nine years e doesn t marry, al 
out her spyglass and shoot it the house across t 
| and she wouldn't dream, not in this life, of ever | 
on to him that she’d made a mistak And back the 
oes and marries, and then his wife dies, and thi 
doesn’t marry again-~and there you are! What do 


know about that?” 


HEN didn’t reply. 


T his lad was probing vigor 


GiEF 
into the very territory of his own recent thoughts. 


tween t 
The | 
what de 
Capital 
Didn't 
good ht 


ing lips? That’s the story! 


S( ired « 
iy th 
the cha 
Stepl 
“Vou 
the lad. 


“T was simply thinking,” 
“that in case 


our littl 


Chat would be 


The 
burst in 
getting 
after th 
those le 
how, wl 
should 
begun. 


plied t 


SOCK vlog 


“Wh 
entially 


hem, they might find the solution 

ad in khaki was engrossed in his discoveries. 
yes Aunt Mary want all this time? Love! L-O-\ 
letters, and lots of it! How do I know she wants 
I come up behind her this afternoon and give h 
ig? Didn't I notice those big eyes and those qui 
It isn’t the poorhouse 
yf, or the things that all the neighbors are go 
day they drive her over the hill, but it’s shutting 
nce of love forever that she’s fighting against.” 
1en heaved a big sigh. Revelation had come. 

1 don't seem to be saying so very much,” remat 


ruminated Stephen slo 
this—this union could be still brought al 
e friend Ruth would go to live with them, | sup 
your plan?”’ 
lad in khaki opened his eyes very wide. Ther 
to hearty laughter. ‘‘One on me! I bit! No, sir 
up some plans for Ruth too. Over there in Fra 
e armistice, there used to come around to us fell 
cturers from the welfare organizations. They tol 
en we young men came back to the U. S. A 
concern ourselves with social conditions. Well, 
I'm stony broke, but I’m strong for sociology, 
» Aunt Mary and Ruth. You know anything al 


? ded 


ry | 
at do you want me todo?” Stephen spoke dé 


up"; not just for a day o1 


The mor 


\ 


‘Get an automobile up here as soon as you can ride ¢ 


and go 


hunt up this George Goodwin boy. Give him 


once over, and find out if he’s good enough for our A 


Mary. 


If he is, put some ‘pep’ into him. He comes ovet 


} 
I 


once in a while, Ruth says, and they sit and talk ab 


everyot 


1c they’ve ever known, and they never talk about t 
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more he wanted to make Aunt 


He held up three finge: 


ry, 1! 





doot 


's son; 


one, 
me up 
es, evi 
ered, 
of His 
n breat 
OvVGZ | 
his tri 


\Iy hom 


ove it 
nen WV 
g stars 
; he « 
nd do 
i was 
was tr 
gned te 
cy dro 
spot n 
is bea 
void 
Bayli 
\ 

outl 

| with 
man d 


Mr. Fa 

























































iry, 1920 


I 
ARBARA was 


, not young, but 
Hii was far from 
‘ be ing old; 
some said she was twenty-five, 
others thirty-five. It did not 

1 

i 





See! she could be is 
ya twenty-five to th 
yority because of the 
unt ol i n her hair It 

iy have been her ready laugh 
at made the othere feel that 
she was not so tar away trom 
\ girlhood It trilled so lightly 
and sweetly on the air that, if 
had heard it in the spring 
through the trellis of Dorothy 


Perkins roses shading her 
door in the Junetime, you would have thought it a 
‘'s song. It was a tiny little house she lived in, but a 
one, one of those ready-cut cottages that come to 
me up in bundles, all sawed, to be slipped together in 
es, every section of wall, of roof and floor carefully 
ered. When the precious freight car had rolled to the 
of Highdale a little over three years before, Barbara 
breathless excitement, to the little office of William 
over which was a sign heralding his good nature as 
his trade: ‘Faith Moves Anything.” 
\ly home has come, Mr. Faith!” she panted. ‘Could 
ove it for me?”’ 
nen were all busy. Barbara’s eager eyes shone like 
g stars. There was one teamand a truck in the stables. 
’ he decided. “I'll shut up shop here and be right 
nd do the job myself.” 
1 was a man’s man and in little or no time Barbara’s 
was transferred from the freight car to the big truck. 
gned to her to get up in the driver’s seat beside him, 
ey drove off in the bright sunlight of early morning to 





spot near a singing brook, where the land was as cheap 
s beautiful and where her only neighbors, the birds, 


rid of go ip 


Baylies, the town constable, had watched the two 
A thin man with a face as narrow as his mind, h 
outpost fe ill the talebearers of the town. H« 
with some secret delight as he watched the man and 
in depart. She was a strong woman and, with her 
Mr. Faith had each bear n its right mortise befor 
id left the clearing she |] 1 made for herself between 
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times of rubbing and scrubbing and washing and cooking f{ 
the village peopl who could ifford to hire a woman to he 
with the housework 

It was summer, and the perspiration poured down 


forehead into her wide blue eves, into the curves of her ver 


pretty little nose, and streamed down her ruddy cheeks to 
her well-turned neck. Once she had i take dow: 
her hair, which had red gold in it with no mean amount of 
silver. Mr. Faith was busy putting up the walls just then, 
and so she had time enough in which to do a good job of it 


She sat on a ro k, her stoutly booted feet almost n the 
brook 
Mr. | 
1 T rT t eT T ‘ 


{ ¢ 


tor the play ol her stror 


1 musical accompaniment ig and 
shapely arms, became so furtively interested that he put 
“Siding No. 5”’ upside down, so that the window opening 
was near enough to the ground for a chicken to walk through. 
Che smooth pink of his clean-shaven face took a darker hue; 
he muttered a bachelor’s protest against the deliberate lures 
of the females and did the job over again. 


“TSHE evening came and the parcel-post house, as he called 

it, needed only the fastening in of the windows and doors. 
But there was no moon that night and the stars, hanging in 
the topmost branches of the trees canopying the little sage- 
green composition roof, did not give him enough light for 
the completion of the job. 

‘“‘T’ll come in the morning first thing,’’ he said. 

“All right; thank you.”” Her speaking voice crept with 
cellolike tenderness into the rapidly rising symphony of the 
frogs and night insects hidden in the reeds near by. 
““Where you going to sleep?” 

“Right in there.”’ 

“There ain’t no doors or windows.” 

“The dog will be coming any minut¢ 

“Where's the brute?”’ 

“Mrs. Horner’s Jimmy took him swimming, and I guess 
went home with him for supper. He'll be her 


t 
“All right; first thing in the morning 
“You've been mighty kind to me to work this late, Mr. 
Faith.’’ She held out a hand which he took a little timidly 
‘It ain’t much,” he replied. ‘‘ With the big jacks I've got 
to lift things and that team to pull 'em, I could move the rai 
road station and the train in front of it, if I could dig undet 


the tracks and get 


i solid bottom to ho 


THE HOUSE im the WOODS 


ohn A. Moroso 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER serv llreacPhoner Aye be rough us dark road under 








t trees to ghw her laugh singing 

| ear \ he team to climb ut 

ne seat é ~ s whistle, w 
e happines k ¢ far-reaching 

thro k of her d 

I] 

Dp eget not being a nat ie or even of 
the county or tne tate tsell » lal il ye knev n 
Highdale, was hopeles f course ’ init Che fact 

she did housework did not tter ¢ tly, for the cor 
munity was small and som ) eo les es, descended 
from the Dutch settlers of the Northern Valley, took in 
from a wreck a year after his arriva But she was a good 
worker and was tolerated, although her beauty was a bitter 


aggravation to many of her own sex. 

William Faith, who was the richest man in the county, of 
even temper, a bachelor worth catching, did not add much 
to his popularity by declaring that she was a brave woman 
and would get along all right. ‘‘She’s got sand, she has,”’ 
were the words he said when the tongues were stinging her 
reputation during a meeting of the Welfare Circle. ‘She 
ain’t asking us for anything, but I notice a lot of women 
asking her to tackle the wash for ’em of a Monday.” 

Miss Mae Little, the secretary of the Circle, turned s« arlet, 
the color which suddenly replaced the sallowness of her 
advanced years making her almost pretty. ‘‘Oh, William,”’ 


» groaned deep in her heart, ‘‘don’t praise that woman 
“Well, I think just the same,” 
Wilkins, a porch wasp feared by every villa 
stand watching. She’s put up that house ove 
where no one can tell what she may be upto. You can’t con 
vince me a woman is going off like that to live the right kind 


of life, away from any neighbors and with only 


declared Mrs. Ernest 
ger; she can 
t 


in the woods 


a dog with 


her. And of course the dog ¢ in't tell iles out of school 

Mr. Faith ran a hand through his whitening hair and his 
placid features, pink with good healthy living, assumed an 
inwonted seriousness. “ Just don’t any of you drag me 
his kind of talk, e said a shar 

Oh, Mr. Faitt they protested 

Oh, Mr. | } 
Civch rl ' f : . hal 5. . 
ther und : ov war we carefullv his next 














“I’m Her Witness,” He Said. “Swear Me” 
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LEMON OR CREAM? — | | 


By Stephen Morehouse Avery | 


ADAME,” asked Louisa, ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES H. CRANK 









Collinwood seldom disappointed. What wo 


“‘do you know what a tea this time—a future prima donna, an int 
shop is?”’ She was curled dancer, a musician? Yes, a musician, the 
up comfortably in the big, old arm not even weep? But then, what did it matter? What did from the people who were there. A bald-headed 
chair with a magazine in her lap. anything matter? It did not. companist, well known to them all, came upon the 
Chis tells about one near Boston { shall send a car for you at nine then?”’ That smooth tive stage and seated himself at the piano. A hi 
You can make all sortsof money. If voice seemed so far away. ‘ Will you be ready?”’ then Louisa, graceful as a wisp of smoke, in a low 
the war doesn’t end soon and let ‘“T will be ready,” she said; “‘and I thank you.” of purest black, a rich thing so unretieved that abx 
Beachy come home I’m going to start dull, beaten gold that haloed her face seemed to 
one. We need money, madame.”’ | . WAS not a large auditorium; there was room for the lights, and shadows clouded the warm dusk of | 
But madame had seen the postman perhaps only two hundred persons. But the unusual part tenance, Louisa with her violin! Ah, that Collinw 
) coming and heard the bell ring, and_ of it was not in the number of people; it was in the sort murmur rippled through the room. They waited 
she hurried down to get something One recognized here and there musicians, men and women of 
more interesting than tea shops for artistic accomplishment, bearing great names. There wer« HE faint tinkle of tuning, and then, with the pr 
Louisa. ‘‘Eet ees letter for you, Louisa enfant, and from painters, playwrights, novelists, an actor, a danseur, an of mastery and an assurance with the bow naiv: 
lf rance for certain, but not from heem.’’ And madame came illustrator, a dramatic critic, bright in their dinner coats and iline, she enriched with a rare skill the wealth 
k into the living room of Louisa’s apartment studio, evening dresses Interspersed among these was anot! eauty of a major work of Gounod. Theteaching 
1 with excite ent ind the climbing of the stairs folk, ] te different They were olive skinned and dart there Her techni was quite faultle S, ind vet 
It was her special privilege to bring the letters from France eyed, and uneasy in sky-blue serge suits and tan button those who sensed a restraint, a little paleness of int 
to Louisa and it was her reward to hear them read. Agreat shoes, and self-conscious in gaudy, multicolored dresses. tion, which wasenough todeny her genius. Collinwood cau, 
romancer was madame. “Ah cherie, but eet ees the love!’’. They were foreign laborers, Italians for the most part. it instantly. Ah well, he wasdisappointed. But he had be: 
This remark, with a deep sigh, expressed her reaction to Collinwood had carefully set up his laboratory,as he had disappointed before. She had come to him for orchest; 
Beachy Steffens’ brusque and boyish outpourings. But done it many times before. His newest protégée waseithera work because she needed money and he, who should 
it never failed to please Louisa—Louisa in the big arm- true violinist or a pretty fiddler. He would know this known better, had thought she had the fire divine. 
chair, wide-eyed, her radiant hair such a lovely riot that evening. These people would tell him and he drew off to one She was playing again, this time an elaborate thing 
shadows softly fell upon her features. Madame had been side to watch them tell. The little audience was expectant. Couperin’s. Collinwood was not even consciously listenin 


captured when Louisa was a student 
in the holy places of Europe, where 
the atmosphere of her art was thick- 
est. They had been happy—those 
years before the war when wealth was 
hers, and joy of life and her violin. 
Now she was home again with her 
violin and joy of life, and with the 
love of Beachy to replace the wealth. 

“Give me that letter at once, 
madame. You know it is from him.” 


And then he caught a new vein 

glanced up quickly at Louisa. Her 

eyes were seeing distant things 
Hereyes were—— What! The p 
child was weeping. She stop, 
abruptly, touched her accon 

on the shoulder with her bow 
then played on again alone. B 
was not Couperin she play 
was not anyone’s theme, but 
improvisation, touching th« 

here and there, swelling and el 
with a passion that was in het 
ing her heart out with a bow 
violin. He thought he heard 
sob est ape her. 

Collinwood looked about 
intent faces, reflecting the ay | 
a master. Of course she was 
He had known it when first 
heard her. Was Richard Colli: 
to be mistaken in a musiciat 

Louisa had left the stag 
was no applause. The audie1 
still, silent—souls stirred in e 








UT it was not from him. The 
handwriting was quite different, 
and there wasa little terrorin Louisa’s 
eyes as her strong, nervous fingers 
opened the envelope. She glanced 
quickly at the signature, ‘ Phelps 
Garrett’’; yes, Beachy had written of 
him. He was in Beachy’s squadron. 
Of course ‘‘about Beas hy ”* ves, she 
would ‘‘want to know’’—know what ? 
It was indeed that agony, the 
struggle of a friend writing toa girl 
of the last glorious ‘‘western”’ flight 
of his comrade and herlover. Beachy 
had gone over well. She was to be 
proud of him. 

Madame was a Frenchwoman. 
She knew. She caught that expres 
ion which told her that Louisa’s 
brain was whirling wild and that her 
heart was in the great iron grasp. 
She turned down Louisa’s bed and 
undressed her and said—nothing 

‘But, madame, even if he is—even 











hers, enchanted into wondet 
beautiful expression of a s 
heart. Several of his intimat« 
over and took Collinwood 
hand. W hen Louisa did not r 
Collinwood went back stage. A 
found there a little note: 


Sorry I failed You were 
Good-by Louisa LAURE) 


Louisa had taken madame 


if heis . . I can go right on parted. He smiled. He would 
loving him. Can’t 1, madame?” n the morning and thev wo 
Sleepless and tearless, Louisa lay careel , 
Dp her bed all that night and “Poor littl ri he said 
hrough the morning. Beachy gone hay Denltens eo ee ’ 
uly bel es she did 
1] ing crashed her world to bits It was nearly noon when 
a ya 1 3 t v y noon y 
eeling oun a wood called and found Louisa 
torture of dear memories. But life is ent deserted. Then hi 
ilw Lys cron in—insistent, daily indeed. hurried to her bank an: 
4 ] ; 7 il + S c > 
tie litle, making Ol e tasy a tem that she had drawn her little a 
porary thing and dulling the stab of 


hurried to the railroad stati 
make inquiries; hurried to at 
ligence bureau for aid. He |! 
find her ! 


sorrow as inevitably as the constant 
waves eat into granite. 

She heard madame at the speaking 
tube. ‘‘ But no, monsieur, she cannot 
see anyone. She is yn 

‘‘Madame! Who is it?” 

Madame did not heed. “I will 
tell it to her, Monsieur Collinwood, 
but she cannot permit ——”’ 

‘‘Madame! If that is Mr. Collin- 
wood, take him into the living room, 
ind then please help me dress.”’ 


II 
T BEGAN at his right wrist t to] 
above his hand, tight-grippe 
the wheel, passed up his arm, a 
his back and down the other ey 
It wasn’t pain. He wished it , 
pain. Pain was definite, so1 
that could be subdued. This 
could not be subdued. 
His foot tapped a tattoo o 
floor of the car. Occasionally 
muscles in his forearms tight 
and his eyes strained forward al O 
into the headlight’sray. Hew 
to shout out, to rage against 


overwhelming unrest, this ab 


But no, Louisa, you must 


Madame!”’ Richard Collinwood, 
the maker of masters! He had been 
very kind. He had said that she 
ld have a chance. 


PALL, gray, kindly man, bearing 
his fhitty vears with grace, rose to 


hou 




















meet her as she entered. His name of something whi h he acould \S 
was known in the arts, in musi analyze. His life of a suddet ; 
particularly —Collinwood, the maker become so dull, so completely 
of masters How many had been dis out interest, that his spirit ch 
wvered. financed, started on careers for expression, his soul stifled ! 
indefinable freedom. 

It is true then, Miss Laurens,” He must do something—but w ly) 
he said, looking into her face. ‘‘ You He must have something, but w | 
re ill. I can see it.’ that something was he did not k: 

‘I am not truly ill, Mr. Collin Phe calm and coolness which 
wood. You have found something carried him through the war ha‘ Id 
for me?” serted him now that it was all « © | 
. | have arranged your chance, Nerves, nerves he was sudde , 

y dear. That you are not too ill is conscious of nerves. tm 
very fortunate, because you must _ Yes, it was fine to be home at lat 
lay to-night.” : — ats: a after nearly two years of it“ I 

“To-night !” “Infernal Affectation!”” He Growled. “Might Have a Phone, Though. Better Try It there.” Certainly he had looked 

Oh, how could she play, with a ward to it and the folks wert ist 
heart that was dead, when she could happy and so proud to have him b ; 
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What a Strange Person She Was! She Faced Him as Though He Were a Vast Audience 




















~ old hom« ot fis But SO1 ehow the old t} ngs 


[hey simply did not interest. It was a pity that 
d decided to give her love to someone not so tar 
ight have waited until he came home at least 
her now She could have helped Perhaps the 
business would not have crushed him so. He 
sit in his « fhcee, anda feeling of th ] 
Keenne lesire to combat the old problems 


( had so engrossed his 1 nd But Marcia 


Few girls 


eir triviality 





eliable one n the squadron He rather expects 
yuble and probably wouldn’t have cursed so vio 
e had been quite himself. He knew it was ig 
the way the thing quit and an examination of the 


»proved himright. The high tension wire had broken 


lat means a telephome and an hour-and-a-half 


vas enough moon for him to see a little white sig 
tree a step ahead. Perhaps sdvertised a 
rage be yped so. B 
LEMON or CREAM? 
\ TEA SHOP FOR THE TIRED 
vas really no excuse for his outbreak “Infernal 
he growled ‘Suppose it inother girl tro 
inding to be useful.’’ He thought a el 
ive i phone, thoug! Better try 


\S a small place, a light in the window upstairs 


ing impatiently and listened to the excitement 








ed above He could hear someone scurrying 
Chen the ights flashed on ind the door opened H« 
d beheld a girl, dressed as she evidently, 
tress should be, ind she was lovely. Great 
he is lovely, standing there by that absurdly 
woking little desk, with her questioning eyes and 
tress and with delicate shadows about her face 
reature 
1 | use vour phone, pl ise r he asked 
phone? \h, ves.”’ Voices can be so beautiful 
es Then you—vyou don't want tea? Her dis 
ent was almost pathetic 
inced at her qt ickly | beheve I do it that 
t's only six hours after four, isn’t it? 
is rather late for te but we know how it ts 
nave our tea lhat'’s what we are here ior, vo 








Phelps nearly ghed oO ) e poo 1 t een ru g through | 

t ik he wanted tea it tens sitions wert g but 
You iy phone right | the—the office, irket for that sort « 
went 0 couraged him continually 

He smiled. The office It was a strain on that bit of heard a littl sh in tl 
desk. Who was this girl? A curi person ct been wat I l He 

He phoned a service station for a new wire, a rnedto wh« é i 
ee the girl busy the next ro Shall I | erved l ( ea 
er he ked, stepping » the doorw ) ‘ 

| ) P e.s |) > ( 
l : | 
| 
) ) 
, 
() T 

lere was Owe oro nm, pow 
es i. Phe " k b He wondered 

‘ Xt son W 

| arte 
Si placed him at a table where one of the lamps threw I necessa o be 
wJ its soft radiance, and went out for his precious ten-o’clo« vas not to be expe d 
tea Phe lp’s gaze followed her from the room. She was He was rather su 
itterly charming. Not that he felt capable of a femi: took her violin ft t 
interest Marcia had seen to that B his eve was e enoug 
ester The ¢ id the roo 1 the sphere 
g or tJ O 
t ( estless k some g | g 

Phelps picked up the carefully designed little card wl 
innounced the teas and the muffins and the cinnamon to .UCH a pity! S 
which the shop offered \t the bottor1 was written “MM S ill ibout the 

il entertainment, if desired.’ gy to ike allow 

So dP | ‘ \ 
Grbac ; Sictler « dor Espas 
, 

He heard them chattering in the kitchen, somewhere i Phe t H 
indefinit rear He caught also a word or two ol | rem | t ‘ ‘ 
then he knew they were schoolgirls, schoolgirls on a vi 

She came in with the daintiest of te ’ : f 

eautil . | tte soaked tea tH i I ( 
eaten them in England. Odd that she did eo \\ 
sionally. He imagined it would light (sc : wi ' 

100n slipping from a cloak of cloud sends gleams across t P et 
dusky beauty of a wood-surrounded lak« It was that s I 
face. She did not stay with him, which was proper for i maid, was Is ore 
but he did not think of the propriety—only the bad luck dre t for o 
He liked to look at her Very human sort ol person, Phelps ~ Or one 

When his teat up was empty and several of the biscuit I will acco 
were consumed, Phelps rested back in his chair some way played it together 
or other he felt very comfortable in this room. That unbear 1 ‘* Rondino 
able tenseness passed from him it was ver nterest ‘ perte t 
place He rose and went back to th ) ! I | 
the rack some tl ngs which he liked 

ne | | ‘ A et ' 


Shipp dowt on the en h 
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*T Can’t Buy Pictures That Don’t Sell. 


lected a seat near 


I Will Give You Three Dollars. 


wouldn’t nave gone to the dance at all, had it not been for 


the fact that she had called up Henry’s office 
] 
tained that he had gone to Detroit 

But Henry had been equal \ istute; he 
Aldebella’s | | ind lear 


other over lor ne 


| } 


drop forgings and said it was a rotten business 


1 was going to the dance Then he had cau 


He nry made 
ind ascer- 


illed up 
at Ald 
in express 


ind a taxi to his rooms, made a change of garb and hurried 
s 4 


out to the club. 


\ THEN he encountered Al lebella, Hertry 
ned Sh had tried to avoid doin 


] a thought 1 wouldn't 
hn 7 i 
I |} nothing whatever abo 
\ he } idded, ‘‘that’s not true; Id 
l | { h ed t il ri to see t ( 
town. Had | known you were coming her 
hould h da $3 
‘Afraid of 1 "" Sometimes Henry, the 
drop forgings, was as direct as one of his own st 
Ye He believ hat is it.” 
VW t if | 
B want to di 
What d ) ean | that 
\ Wa yma ind settle dow 


were out Oi 


merely 


likewise, b it 


, didn't 


Henry. 


nk about 


f 


th's evening | 


itor ol 


1 hammers. 


That is the Best I Can Do” 


“You can paint all the pictures you \ 


“Oh, yes, as a parlor trick. Every hus! 
likes his wife to have a few parlor tricks.,”’ 
“Oh, no, Bella; but how could you paint 


By Scammon Lockwood | <8.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. tures in New York or Paris when I have 


n the in Toledo all the time? It wo 
work.” 
“Of course it wouldn’t work,”’ she had replied. “B 
never tor one moment oce urred to you that you could 


up your work, did it?” 


What would we live on? The drop-forging bus 
rotten business, but it gives me my ‘three squares 
‘You could move your plant to New York.” 
“Bella,” he had pleaded, ‘“‘you are a puzzle to 
You're not at all the sort of girl from whom one expects 


sort ot thing 


H' WAS flabbergasted. ‘‘Give up my work? You'rec! 
is a 


His eye swept over her from her glorious hair, her wl 
can | sho ice I s down to her small, shape ly, 

clad ankles and feet in their high-heeled, gray-satin slip} 
She was all girl. She was feminine clear through, and 
instinctively associated professional women with very us 
low-heeled shoes, cotton stockings, a sloppy, uncors 
figure, short hair and horn-rimmed spectacles. From a 
this we can see that Henry was just a plain, ordin 
unreflective male, the type that the intellectual woman n 
often worships, in complete defiance of her intellect. 

“Why, vou’re a regular girl!”’ he had continued. “ Yo 
so darned pretty you ought to be arrested; you know ! 
to dress and how to dance. What do you want with all t 
stuff? Cut it out!” 
“Henry, when you go to a man to sell him drop forgu 


1 
smooth nec 


art 


ind he say he doesn't want any, do you just keep 
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She Gave Him Her Name and the Number of 


ng, ‘But you must have them; I insist on your order- 
»p forgings from me,’ until from sheer weariness he 

you an order?”’ 

hy, what do you mean?” 

, nothing; only you have decided me. If I stay here 
ger I'll buy a lifetime supply of drop forgings 
rrifie price And there are thing | want tot 

| know, Henry, that seen visions and 

ed dreams, so that you can’t understand. Perhaps 

I see is a will-o’-the-wisp that will lead me into the 
re; perhaps it’s the pillar of fire that will lead me 
e promised land. But I’m going to follow it.’’ She 
1 out where the moon gleamed across the ripples of 
r and threw a glamour over the ind 

iffs of the opposite shore. ‘‘ Think of being able to put 
1 sheet of paper.”’ 

Vhat does it amount to? There it is. 
tter to put it on paper?” 


s that 
vou've never 


+} 


land 
grassy islands 


Does it make it 


is it should be 
h TTC 


million moments of 


7ES, a thousand times better, if vou do it 
lone Then you 
being; you give a 
moment that to-night’s reality can deliver 
while she spoke he had suddenly seized her and 
| his hot lips to her cheek. “ Bella! Bella! You can’t 
yourself on this moonshine. You've got to be 
had struggled free and stood a moment, holding him 
with outstretched arm. ‘“ No; if I stay here I shall be. 
ire strong; you tempt me away from something I must 
Don’t try to see me again. I am going to New York 
e morning.” And she had 


bring the magic of it to every 


pure joy tor 


mine.” 


t 
turned and fi 
use, 
lebella’s father had told her quite definitely that he 


never consent to her leaving home and trying to 
tist of herself in New York or Paris, or anywhere 


ed into the 


make 


else. 


Her Lodging House, Quite Well Aware That She Had Been Evicted That Morning 


y 
Se 


He had allowed her three years at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. But she lived with an aunt while she was in Chi- 
cago; she spent her vacations at home and occasionally came 
home for week-ends; father felt entirely easy about 
the whole | | 


So het 
business. But-when the three ye: 
she ; o | illowed thre ‘rein P 
| l But igain l 
a Paris education was an added adornment 
He believed in Art with the usual capital initial, but not in 
He was a moderately successful operator in timothy 


irs were 


he had yielded becau 


artists. 
seed. Aldebella’s mother reflected his opinions as a good wile 
should. So Aldebella knew that she need expect no financial 
aid from her father and only an occasional check, squeezed 
out of the household allowance, from her mother. She ha 
about four hundred dollars of her own. She had beer 
New York several times on She knew almost 

day how long four hundred dollars could be made t 

But she did not hesitate. While the family was asleep 
packed two suitcases and carried the lown to the 

Chen she returned to her 1 ot in 

to the I nion »t ition, chex ke d the suits 

and went to bed. 


visits. 


rie 
Tl 


Om 


FRHERE are 
York: 

through a 

Henry 


good trains from Toledo for N« 
and the Century, which com 
Aldebella reg: 
to New York 

would hav 1 on both trains; he 

watch for | fifteen and, if sl 
that he wo Century and m as 
hard as it ' et away. 
So in the wrote a 
went 1 
ota she phe 
Brown 


es 
having Id 
tha knew that he 


would 


| i 
t board if, 


note to her mother and 
out it lovingly caressed an old beauty 


1 a tear 


hastily 


nd bag 


droppe 


ind then 


The dog jumped up affectionately. Sh¢ 
or two on his brown, conglomera , an 
unbuckled his collar and dropped it into her ha 

She took 1 troll car te r 

] 1? ‘ 

1 Ca or Fostor na 


» the station, got h I 


low evenitr 
So it followed that Ald 
ing New York City from 
and wisps ot tog blown it om an 


tall towers 


i ferryboat approach 
s the dusk of evening 


wreathing 


as on 


wert 
about | 
soht 


_ sudden 
mist, a gt 


na alt 
and very 
is cheers 
ferry at ( 
lute than 
Country ¢ 
She had 
conductor 
cally ina 


to begin her 
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Resident Commissioner Jaime de Veyra, Who 
Represents the Philippines in Congress 


NCE upon a time a journalist voyaged to a far 
island country over the peaceful Pacific for 
thirty days and nights. Gayly he boasted that 
he knew nothing of the country, but averred that he 
knew as much as the average person of to-day. Into the land 
he went and gathered superficial data—snapped up the ex- 
treme and curious, passed by unnoticed the real and everyday. 
Then he came back from his voyage overseas and wrote so 
that those who knew little of the land might read and won- 
der, while those who knew more might read and—smile. 
Four hundred years before him, Magellan, of primary- 
geography fame, stopped off on a round-the-world tour to 
take a peep at the same islands and to mend his boats. Be 
coming interested in the aspirations of one great chieftain, he 
led his own men into battle in the chieftain’s behalf and 
placed the favorite in power. But, killed in battle, he lies 
buried on Mactan, a small island of the Visayan group of the 
Philippine Islands. And we, whose lives have barely touched 
those of the people of the Philippines— people whose problems 
were of sufficient importance to command Magellan’s atten 
tion three hundred years ago, centuries before our own 
country had problems of note—are supposed to think lightly 
of our ignorance of those distant people of an ancient origin 


The Filipinos’ Early Beginning 
1 hundred years before our permanent English 


TEARLY < ‘ 
i settlements were made in America, Spain was colonizing 


the Philippines Mt id Spain hi id a lively time doing it, for 


he people who e undertook to conquer were themselves 
onquero! Ch had come up in prehistoric times from 
Southern A {had driven the aborigines into the moun 
They had « iblished a feudal suzerainty under wat 

hieftats id were rying on commerce with th 
people of China the far north when the Spaniards ap 
px ed off their coa | is prehistoric conquest took place 

I before M igellan start d out to see the world. 


And a century before Sir Walter Raleigh came to Virginia 
Legaspi, a Spanish grandee, attempted to pick maynila blos- 
soms on the coast of 
Luzon. The maynila 
is a most tragrant, 
waxvy-white blossom 


that hides in a 
glossy, dark green 
shrub. Mothers in 


the Philippines are 
wont to sit in their 
doorways at twilight 
while the fireflies flit 
ibout the softly 


} 
I tling fe 


age and 
te rT their drowsy tots 
of the valor of the 
mighty Tagol chief 
tain, the great Apo, 
who assembled his 
behind the 
maynila hedge and 
gave battle to the 
proud Spanish 
nvaders while the 





Ih 


braves 





By Frank Wilkes Pyle 


but search them out. And there they will remain, prisoners 
throughout the span of justice. 

So long as right has power, just so long will might be shut 
up in the knotty, twisted, writhing dap-dap trees which each 
spring throw out imploringly their blood-red, fingerlike 
blossoms to a calm, blue, unresponsive sky. And serious 
little tots at play whisper that bloody might is trying to get 
This is a bit of witchcraft lore that far antedates our 
own Salem series that so sorely vexed poor, bewildered Cotton 
Mather. Itisa legac y of true worth to the childhood of the 
Philippines that dates back to the fifteenth century, a 
legend of the power of good over evil, of right over might 


loose 


Christian Filipinos and the Moros 
\ 71H the Spanish conquest of the islands went the Chris 


tian absorption of their people. The first conqueror cat 

ried with him the first priest. The ideals of the Filipino peopl 
were Christian ideals. They believed in the supremacy of 
good. They believed in one great, omnipotent spirit who, 
according to the folk tales, had in the dim distant past 
doomed Loku, a defiant chieftain, to haunt the evening 
shadows in the form of a lizard and at twilight to call out 
mournfully in vain search of his lost grandeur. To this day 
he can be heard in the coconut groves at dusk calling hops 





lessly, ‘‘_Loku, Loku,’”’ a warning, the little children tell 1 
I it ) uld obs y youl parents and not defy (sod On 
these 1dea Christianity flourished. Within ir the 
Lit { | SLid W h 1 exceptl on 
While Cl tian missionaries labored among the people of 
the northern slands, rs of Mohammed wielded theit 
scimitars throughout +s wea ind the Sulu Islands. Thos 


who esc ao ‘the scimitar fell heir to the Mohammedan faith 
Che Christians of the islands have for centuries been harassed 
by the 4 He Up to within a short time before the American 
occupation of the islands, Moros would suddenly sweep down 











womenfolk and chil ” oe 
dren hid in the tall 


FROM BUREAU OF EDUCAT 


A Filipino Boy and His 


YN, MANILA, F 


They tell the tal 

of the haug Spanish warriors spitting fire and lava at 
the falling braves till they, knowing too well the inex 
haustible force of their own powerful volcano, Taal, gave 


] 


way before these Spanish hand volcanoes, laid down their 
bows and arrows, gave up their maynila hedge, signed the 
blood compact and were baptized 

But the women of the tribe, so the legend goes, the wise 
old grandmothers, knowing that might is not right and 
that good is all-powerful, met in solemn conclave in the tall 
ri a contrived with rites and ceremonies, long ior 
tten, to bewitch the fiery Spanish grandees. They charmed 
! nd st t ther | the g led old dap-dap tre 
XS I i { i \ here the e to-d t 


Carefully Tended Garden 


The De Veyra Children, Who Came Straight From the American Schools 
in Manila Into Their Grades in the Schools in Washington 


fromacable, 


Had I 


February 





Mrs. de Veyra, Who Has Been Awarded th: 
Red Cross Medal for War Work 





and was being drawn slowly across the ri KO 
not lived for four years on the banks of the 


and crossed it twice daily on an old Spanish bridge, I, t ng 


would ha 
ticular ar 
modes of 

A mou 
naturally 
and it we 
bridges oO 
the count 
their ever 


ve gathered the impression that this river in J 
id the archipelago in general are places of uw 
travel, where bridges are all but unheard of 
ntainous island country, swept by tropical 
has short, swift rivers with innumerable estua 
yuld necessarily follow that it would be a lar 
f some character. Bridge building was an a 
ry before the Spaniards went to the islands. \V 
ready bamboo, men fashioned bridges by d: 


stakes into the bed of the stream so that each pair 


iorm an 
lor supp 


bamboo for 


away out 


Once on a hike for orchids, we came 


rice field 
ingenuity 
fantastic 
they are 
bridges of 
Spanish 1 


acute 


angle far above the running water. On t! 
rts they tied bamboos for a footpath and a 

a handrail. Such bridges are 
in the bosque. 


now to be 


Ipon one connect 


with the owner's home They are bits of pri: lore 
° . . } 
in the way of engineering, and as pi turesgq ut ; 
subjects for copy as on “might wish to find 


the exception. The islands abound in bri - 
all kinds, commonplace and extraordinary. | ue 
ule the Filipinos built Spanish bridges all ove ' 


archipelago. 


American Bridges Built by Filipinos 


l Joe R American supervision, and now under their « 
hen — irchitects have recognize 
in nstruction I Ni é 

boast f ts re { bridge ( 

ension bridge SW i with their | | el | 
rought from overseas, and clear-cut, concrete | or 
American type. Every way one turns there are brids 
cross, so commonplac« that they are noticeable only be 
of a picturesque setting now and again as one whirls p 


a Car over 


the pl tur 





the well kept roads. Still, 
e ol a rope ferry. 


our journalist publ 
What impression did it cor 
Did it cause o 
realize the fa 
there is easy col 
nication betwet 
important poin 
the islands: D 
call up the real 
ture of the n 
routes connec g 
Manila with Bas 
the summer ca 
some two hu 
miles distant? 
And so it is 
the other im; 
sions created a 
the people ol 
islands; they 
either careless 
maliciously mi 
resented. Ther 
some savages tl 
Ihere may be sai 








n their gaudy canees, lay siege to a pr stian village 

burn the houses and carry the \ dren off into 
captivity. These Moro Filipinos only a small 
part of the population of the isl: me-fifth of a 
million, while there are ten 1 n Filipinos 


e realization 
k of master 


Further, the Moros are rapidly \ 
of a lack, and are applying them 
ing a bit of Christian culture an 

Not long ago an account ay ig an army 
officer in the Philippines being d1 Agno River 


in a rope ferry. A photograph act, graph 
ically illustrated this unusual 1 The officer, 
gun in hand, sat in a huge bask« h in the ai 


A Little Filipino Girl Starting Off for School 


_ be savages in A: 
ica, also, if we t 
into considerat 
some of our k 


progressive Indian tribes. But there are ten million civil 


people in 
civilized 
element, 


civilized F 


very cate 


In Washington there 
Veyra, re 


Mr. de \ 
islands in 
House, bi 


as men do in American life. He is a 


one hund 


and savage. 


the Philippines and less than half a million st 
America is familiar with the sav 
perhaps more so than with its own Indians. 
ilipino life is so like our own that it does not n 
hy copy. 

now lives the family of Jaime 
sident commissioner of the Philippine Islar 
eyra, together with Mr. Yangco, represents ‘ 
They have a voice on the floor of 1 
Mr. de Veyra has risen to promint 
man of the peopl 
the Visayan provin Yn 


Congress. 
it no vote. 





red per cent | iliy ino irom 











s tl 
e Sal 
n As 
we 

lera 
ir i 
civil 
yn st 
> Sal 
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ot n 


aime 
Islat 
ents 
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mint 
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Primitive Bamboo Bridge in the Back Country 


\merican occupation he has been successively gov- 
his province, member of the Philippine Congress, 
ember, executive secretary of the islands and resi- 

issioner to America. He 


en olf clear mental vision who are able to come 


is one among thousands 


wn conclusions and to act on them. 


An Average Filipino Woman 


\ MR. DE VEYRA’S family there are four bright chil- 
| who, having attended American schools in Manila, 
| right into their places in the schools of Washington. 
the baby of the family speaks three languages—her 
e tongue, Spanish and English. To American women, 
se ideas of Filipinos have been founded on vivid descrip- 
{ Igorrotes and other wild tribes, Mrs. de Veyra’s 
manner and evident culture have been a revelation. 
She is sought by women’s clubs because of her charming 
ras an impromptu speaker on the subject nearest her 
the women of her country. One afternoon I heard 
k before the College Women’s Club of Washington, 
) C, She gave in perfect English a concise account of the 
fa woman’s club in Manila which supplies milk to the 
of the poor and trains mothers to care for their 
hildren. She told of another woman’s club which has 
hes all over the Philippine Islands, and which main- 
lay nurseries for the children of the working women; 
les Christmas cheer for the lepers, the insane and the 
ts; and gathers data to influence legislation for the 
of women and children in the islands. 
her talk was over a New York woman voiced no 
the sentiment of more than one woman present when 
rked: ‘‘Why, I had no idea that Filipino women 
efined, cultured or even educate ” iy 
\mericans as a rule realize this? Are they not, rather, 
| up” on savage pictures and descriptions to be able 
re to themselves the real people of the islands, the 
llion Christian Filipinos who make up the population 
little island country? 
of course will say: ‘‘ But she isa 
eign extraction.’’ Or else, 


‘mestiza,’ a woman 
‘“She has been educated 


She is neither. She is an average Filipino girl of an aver 
pino home, who has been educated as most girls are 

ted. She is one of the thousands of Filipino mothers 
well equipped to fill their place in life either at home 


n the European war broke out she joined the Con- 
| Red Cross Unit as well as the Community Center 


the section of the city in which she lived. She has 
in even thirty-six pairs of socks and ten sweaters for 
besides giving tw »davs each week to the n iking ol 
garments Rather an everyday w 

she not, knitting and sewing and working 
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Speaker Osmena of the Philippine Congress 


the war? She was one of the few in the District of Columbia 
to be awarded the Red Cross medal for having done more 
than eight hundred hours’ work, as well as to be given the 
certificate signed by the President in acknowledgment of 
articles made. She was also decorated for work in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns in Washington 


Igorrotes in the Philippine Congress 


ie good, substantial, everyday | pinos prt 
the islands, no matter how gayly Chapdays 
may prance in their native nothingness across our journal 
pages. Chapday was a friend of mine, 
Igorrote of his day, which was passing with |} With his 
one hundred and twenty years of semicivilized experience, 
he clung to his old customs. He asked to be buried with thx 
rites of his fathers. So he sat in smoky state in a grass tempk 
high above the sacred smudge, which for thirty 


ind O 


a grand old 


Stic 


two days 
embalmed him, while his kinsmen and clazsmen consumed 
half the herds roaming his seven hills, lest his vast wealth 
offend his jealous god and bar his entrance into bliss. They 


gathered from all the corners of his estate to pay | I homagt 
Crouching, boiled beef in hand, they mumbled into the 


smudgy smoke words of endearment and prais¢ Weird, 


fantasti and odorf il it was Yet it border d closelv on the 





ommonplace, for Chapday’s grandson « tend 
funeral because he was attending school in America 
Chapday’s day ys lg 
4 ides of he Ss ( 
eal H les« eng ‘ 
the t t n 
CI read >it pl Cw 
Igorrote repres« lt 
House of the PI ippine Congress Une < { ‘ ire 
Chapday’s tribe was chosen Igorrote queen of the Ma 
Carnival in 1916. An Igorrote queen of a Filipino carnival 
Manila—is there a parallel of an Indian queen of an Am 
ican carnival in Washington? The mere episode of the 


young mountain queen’s gay carnival reign speaks loudet 
than words of the Filipinos’ attitude toward the rapidly devel 
oping people in their midst. 

Our ignorant voyager brought back to America the 
alarming cry that the Tagalogs living around Manila are a 
most powerful tribe which is able to sway the destinies of its 
less fortunate contemporaries, the Ilocanos, the Pangasi 
nans and the Visayans. He declared that the Tagalog lan 
guage is unintelligible to his neighbors to the north an 
south; in fact, that he 
neighbors, even if he 


could not get an idea across to 
tried all day Chis is an old, old « 


HERS 


c BLIs PHOTO. SE 
One of the Many Modern Bridges in the Islands 


RVICE 


among those who give the matter little thought. It began 
when people had not learned that they could not tell a 
lagalog fror i Vis 1 | ino 

President Taft f the Philippines, found 
that they were undisting He wrote: “I cannot tell 
he difference between an Ilocano and a Tagalog or a 
Visayan. The Ilocanos, it would seem to me, have some- 


thing of an admixture of the Japanese blood; the Tagalogs 
have rather more of the Chinese; and it seems to me that 
the Visayans have still more. But to me all Filipinos are 
alike.” 

Even the Filipinos themselves have to ask one another 
from what province they come, as we here must inquire a 
man’s state or town. The citizenship of Manila, the capital 
of the islands, is made up of people from all provinces. 
Because the city isadjacent to Tagalog provinces, the impres- 
sion seems to gain ground that the people are all Tagalogs. 
There is no more ground for such a belief than there would 
be for supposing that the people of Washington, D. C., are 
all Virginians. 


All the Provinces Have Their Big Men 


N REALITY it is not the Tagalogs who might hold a 
preponderance of power, if a preponderance could be held 
in a democratic country with a republican form of govern 
ment. The Visayans are the “F. F. V.’s”’ of the islands; 
they have, since the beginning of American occupation, had 


the greatest number of men in positions of trust. One of the 








first commissioners to the United States was Mr. Lazuti 
ga, a Vi n; and Mr. Mapa, a Visayan, was one of the 
st justices of the Supreme Court of the islands. Three 
bers ot the present « ibinet are \ savans, as is also ont 
he reside commissioners in the United States, Mr. de 
Veyra. The speaker of the House of Representatives, M1 
Osmena, the mightiest mind in the entire archipelago, is a 
Visa in. 

But all the provinces have men in positions of trust, and 
en public life of whom they are duly proud Che Bicols, 
vho for decades have pointed with pride to their high per 

centage of literacy, sending their boys and girls to Europe 
ior higher education aiter they have grown out of child 


hood at the foot of thei inspirin volcano, Mayon, are a 
king, serious-minded people; they have their Jorge 
Berlin, the first Filipino bishop consecrated by the Pope at 
Rome. It w Father Berlir invocation at 
tl first Filipino Assembly in 1907—a littl 


who made 2 


incident in world history the full significance of which one 

I 9 sps I i setting Urient I sm, whe e lil 
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ne of the Dap-Dap Trees of Legendary Days 





The Stately University Hall in Manila 








The 300-Year-Old Church of San Augustine 
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THE BATTLE 


From small disputes great strife maq rise 
That every rale of peace defies. 

One day a Burqing-Beetle found 

A sparrou dead upon the ground, 

And, like a true discoverer, sought 

To claim the prize, his own he thought. 
But at his bold, triumphant shout 

A great brown Ant came bounding out 
A hill nearby and roughiq swore 

That he had found the bird before. 

Their argument grea hot and loud 

And quickly drew an angry crowd 

Of friends, that pressed cuith cries of blame, 
About the disputants for fame. 

How such things happen no one Knows, 
But quarrelling oft to fighting grows, 
And soon a battle raged around 

The sparrow lying on the ground. 

The Beetle host, in armor clad, 

The swarming hill-forts charged like mad, 
Bat finding foes there without end, 

for reinforcements had to send. 

Came Beetles called the Bombardiers, 
That stood like guns in frowning tiers 
And bombs of poison-gases fired 

Until the enemy retired. 

But, skilled at qar, in crushing ranks 
The Ants returned with Turtle-Tanks, 
Their armored cars; so leaving dead 
And wounded, all the Beetles fled. 

In strife sometimes not even one 

Is left to fight it out or run. 
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THE BATTLE. 
NENRY CLAYTON HopPhins 
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XXI 
N THE 
evening 
7a i . of the 
day 
when Mary re- 
ceived the tele- 
gram from the three labor leaders asking for a conference, 
two callers appeared after dinner at the house on the hill. 

The first was Helen. 

Dinner was hardly over when Mary saw her smart coupé 
turn into the garage. A minute later Helen ran up the steps, 
a traveling bag in her hand. She kissed her cousin twice, 
quotation marks of affection which inclosed the whisper: 
‘“Do you mind if I stay all night?” 

“Of course I don’t,’”” said Mary, laughing at her earnest- 
‘““What’s the matter? Wally out of town?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about Wally! No; he isn’t out of 
town. That’s why I’m here. Can I have my old room?” 

She was down again soon, her eyes brighter than they 
should have been, her manner so high-strung that it wasn’t 
far from being flighty. As if to avoid conversation, she seated 
herself at the piano and played her most brilliant pieces. 

“I think you might tell me,’’ said Mary in the first lull. 

“TI told you long ago; men are fools! But if he thinks he 
can bully me 

“Who?” 

“Wally!” Mary’s exclamation of surprise was drowned 
in the ballet from Coppélia. ‘Il don’t allow any man to 
worry me,”’ said Helen over her shoulder. 


ness. 


“But, Helen, don’t you think it’s just possible—that 
uu’ve been worrying him?” 
A crashing series of chords was her only answer. In the 


middle of a run Helen stopped and swung around on the 


bench. ‘Talking about worrying people,’ she said, “‘ what's 


the matter with Burdon down at the office lately? What 
have you been doing to him?” 

“Helen! What a thing to say!” 

“Well, that’s how it started, if you want to know. I was 


trying to cheer him up a little—and Wally thought he saw 
more than he did.” She arose, half stumbling, blinded by her 

tears, and Mary comforted her. 
‘““Now go and get your bag, dear,’’ Mary said at last, 
‘and I’ll go home with you, and stay all night if you like.” 
**No,”’ she said, ‘I’m 


RB . Helen wouldn’t have that. 
going to stay here a few days. I told my maid where 


she could find me, but I made her promise not to tell Wally 
till morning; and I’m not going back till he comes for me.” 


Helen was right about Burdon. Something was evi- 
dently worrying him. For the last few days Mary had 
noticed how irritable he was, how drawn he looked ‘I do 
believe he’s in trouble of some sort,’’ she sighed. ‘And he 


looks so reckless too. I’m glad that Wally did speak to 
Helen. Burdon isn’t safe.” 

\ sound from the lawn beneath her window stopped her. 
\t first she thought she was dreaming—but no, it was a 
mandolin being played on muted strings. She stole to the 
window. In the shadow stood a figure and at the first 
subdued note of his song, Mary knew who it was. 


Soft o’er the fountain 
Ling’ring falls the southern moon. 


“Tf that isn’t Wally all over,” thought Mary. ‘He thinks 
Helen’s here, and he wants to make up.” 

But how did he know Helen was there? And why was he 
singing so sadly, so plaintively just underneath Mary’s 
window? Another possibility came to her mind, and she 
was still wondering what to do when Helen came in, even 
is she had come in that night so long ago when Wally had 
sung “ Juanita”’ before. 

“Wait till morning! 
indignation 

Wally’s song was growing fainter. He had evidently 
turned and was walking toward the driveway. A minute 
later the rumble of a car was heard. 

‘If he thinks he can talk to me the way he did,” said 
Helen, more indignant than before, ‘‘and then come around 
here and serenade you like that!” 

“Oh, Helen, don’t,”’ said Mary, trembling. “I think he 
Wait till I put the light on.” 


He'll hear from me!”’ said Helen in 


was saying good-by 
TTR HI checked Helen's anger; and a 

moment later the two cousins were staring at each other, 
two tragic figures suddenly uncovered from the mantle of 
night. 


‘Il won't go back to my room; I'll stay here,’’ whispered 
Helen at last. “Don’t fret, Mary; he won't do anything.”’ 

An hour later the telephone bell began ringing downstairs. 

‘T’ll answer it,’’ Mary said to Helen. ‘ Don’t cry now. 
I'm sure it’s nothing.” 


distres in het voice 


gut when she returned, Helen only needed one glance 
to tell her how far it was from being nothing 
Your maid,” said Marvy, hurrving to her dresser 


1 
if ran int { 


“Wally’s 
ie Bar Harbor express at the crossing near the 
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RY MINDS HER BUSINESS 


By George Weston 


club. He's terribly hurt, but the doctor says there’s just a 
chance. You run and dress now, just as quickly as you can. 
I have a key to the garage.” 

The first east-bound express that left New York the fol- 
lowing morning carried in one of its Pullmans a famous 
surgeon and his assistant, bound for New Bethel, and by the 
morning after Wally was a little better. 

They had a day nurse, but Helen had insisted upon doing 
the night work herself. There were sedatives to be given, 
bandages to be kept moist. 

Mary wanted to stay up, too, but Helen didn’t like that. 
‘*T want to feel that I’m doing something for him, all myself,”’ 
she said; and with a quivering lip she added: ‘‘Oh, Mary, 
if he ever gets over this - 

And in the morning, to their great joy, the doctor pro- 
nounced hima little better. Mary would have stayed longer, 
but that was the day when the labor leaders were to visit the 
factory; so, after hearing the physician’s good report, she 
started for the office. 





HE was busy in her office when Joe of the Plumed Hair 
came in with three cards, the dignity of his manner attest- 
ing to the importance of the names. 

“All right, Joe, send them in,” she said. ‘And I wish 
you'd find Mr. Woodward and Mr. Forbes, and tell them 
1 would like to see them.” 

“Mr. Woodward hasn’t come down yet; but I guess | 
know where Mr. Forbes is.”’ 

He disappeared and returned with the three callers. 

Mary arose and bowed as they introduced themselves, 
meanwhile studying these three labor leaders with tranquil 
attentiveness. ‘‘The judge was right,’’ she told herself; 
“TL like them.” 

Che conversation turned to her last advertisement. 

‘‘Are you sure your figures are right?’ asked one. “Are 
you sure your women workers are turning out bearings so 
much cheaper than the men did?” 

“They are not my figures,’’ she told them. ‘They are 
taken from an audit by a firm of public accountants.’’ She 
mentioned the name of the firm, and her three callers 
nodded with respect. ‘‘I have the report here,’’ she said, 
and showed them the table of comparative efficiency. 

““Remarkable!”’ said one. 

“It only confirms,’’ said Mary, 


’ 


“‘what often happened 
during the war.’ 


‘Perhaps you are working your women too hard.” 


“Tf you would like to go through the factory,”’ said Mary, 
‘you can judge for yourselves.”’ 
XXII 


was in the outer office and they took him with 


AY ‘HEY 
them. 

‘We'll start at the nursery,’’ Mary announced. 
look in here,’’ she added, opening a door. 

They came upon an interesting scene. In this room were 
twelve children, about two years old. The nurses were 
feeding them. Each nurse sat on the inside of a kidney- 
shaped table, large enough to accommodate six children, but 
low enough to avoid the necessity for high chairs, with the 
consequent dangling between earth and 
heaven. In front of each child was a plate ; 
set in a recess in the table—this to guard 
against overturning in the excitement of the 6 
moment —and in each plate was a generous 
portion of chicken broth poured over bread. 

It was evidently good. Approval shone on 
each pink face. A brisk pl iy of spoons and 


“Let's 





February 


“But don't 
you think it’s al- 
together wrong,’ 
another of the 
visitors said to 
Mary, “to deprive a child of the advantages of home life?” 

‘| read and hear that so often,” said Mary, “that I have 
adopted my own method of replying to it.” 

She led her visitors into a small room with a low ceiling 
It was furnished with a cookstove, a table, a small sideboard, 
an old couch and a few chairs. The floor was splintery and 
only partly covered by frayed rugs and worn oilcloth. Th: 
paper on the walls was a dark mottled green. The ceiling 
was discolored by smoke. 

“This is the kitchen of an average wage-earner,” said 
Mary. ‘Some are better. Some are worse. I bought th 
furniture out of a room, just as it stood, and had the whol 
place copied in detail.” 

The three visitors looked at each other. 

“Imagine a tired woman,” continued Mary, “standing 
over that stove, perhaps expecting another baby befor 
long. She has been washing all morning and now sh« 
cooking. The room is damp with steam, the ceiling dott: 
with flies. Then imagine a child crawling around the flo 
its mother too busy to attend to it, and you'll get an 
of where some of these children in the nursery would b 
they weren’t here. Mind,"’ she earnestly continued, “| 
not saying that home life for poor children doesn’t have 
advantages, but we mustn't forget that it has its disadva 
tages too.” 


NXTEXT she led them to the kindergarten. A recess was 
41 N and the children were out in the playground, some swi 
ing, some sliding down the shutes, others playing in a met 
go-round which was pushed around by hand. 

“Every other hour they have for play,’”’ said Mary. ‘| 
the alternate hours the teachers read to them, talk to the 
teach them their letters, teach them to sing and give th 
the regular kindergarten course. If they weren't here, m« 
of them would probably be playing on the street.” 

The next place they visited was the dining room, whi 
occupied an upper floor of one of the great buildings 
was a dining room that any hotel would be glad to call 
own, with its forest-color decorations, its growing pal 
and ferns on every side. 

“The compartments around the walls are for the familie 
explaine d Mary. ‘‘It is, of course, optional with those w 
work here whether they use the dining room or not. 
supply all food at cost.” 

‘““What you have seen so far,’’ said Mary, “‘is a side iss 
Many of our workers are young women not yet marri 
others havé someone at home to look after the children. 
fact, the woman with a baby or little children is in t 
minority, but I thought it only right to provide for then 
for a number of reasons.” 

“Including sympathy?’ 
had hitherto kept silent. 

Mary gave him a grateful glance. ‘‘We will now have a 
inspection of our real work here,” she said, ‘‘the same beit 

the manufacture of bearings.” The fir: 
room they entered was the ground flo 
of one of the buildings which housed t! 
automatic department. At the near 
machines were long lines of wom«e 
stamping out the metal disks which h« 
the balls and rollers in their places. 
“When these machines were operat: 


"smiled the third labor man, w! 


the smacking of lips seemed to be the order - ea i by men,” said Mary, ‘“considerab 
of the day. 7 F ~ strength was required to throw the lever 
‘Each play room has its own wash room,”’ /, Se \ but, by a very simple improvement, w 
said Mary. She opened another door belong- / wv ] changed the machines so that the light 
ing to this particular suite and ai | } est pressure on the handle is sufficient t 
disclosed a bathroom with spe- le 4a, ; do the work. We also put backs on thi 
cial fixtures for babies. Large \ stools and elbow supports and adjustabl 
bowls, with hot and cold water, ON iN OW > V2. 3) rests for the feet.”’ 
were set in porcelain tables. y ie 
In the next play room which T\ +e HEY followed her glances to each o 
they visited, the babies were ta,» - 38 iv these changes, but their attentior 
of the bottle age, and were - POS at fe \ soon turned to the businesslike speed an: 
proving this to the satisfaction Sh, |) b. precision with which each woman did he 
of everyone concerned. , , Y;,) i + work. ‘‘Women, of course, are naturall 
In the next room refresh : VN . quick,’ said Mary as though reading 
ments were over; and some of Vik f a their thoughts. ‘You know what they 
the youngsters slept while y/ Vj " ! can do on typewriters, for instance, and 
others were starting large and - 4 ¥ on sewing machines. As you can see, it 
important engineering proj fi i is simpler to operate these automati 
ects upon the sand pile. machines than it is to typewrite a legal docu 
‘I never saw finer nurser- ‘Sp ment or to make a dress.” 
ies,’ said the oldest of the ARS \ us Together they looked up the long aisle at the 
labor men. “I congratulate ‘ double line of workers in their creams and 
you, Miss Spencer. If they A browns, their fingers deftly placing the blanks 
could understand me, I would Cfo a ey in position and removing the finished disks. 


congratulate these 
youngsters too.” 


happy 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 189 
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“Who said it was wintry and 
drear ? 
Not me with this Campbell's | | 
good cheer 
"Tis always fair weather when ih 
we get together Mult 
° d inh 
And summer lasts right Hint 
through the year.” (Q) | i 
| Rott 


“Tastes like summer” 


And it is like summer, too. 


The very sunshine and atmosphere of 
green fields and fertile farms seems brought 
to your winter table with a fragrant steaming 
plate of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 


It provides just the food elements you need 
to balance the usual heavy winter diet and 
keep the system in vigorous trim. 


We include both white and sweet potatoes, 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans, 
tender little peas, choice tomatoes and juicy 
green okra. 

Also fragrant celery and parsley, Dutch 
Cabbage with Chantenay carrots and sweet 
yellow turnips daintily diced. 

We blend all these with strengthening 
barley, macaroni alphabets, and a hearty 
stock made from high-grade beef. 

Serve this tempting soup often and keep 
the whole family happy and well. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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FOUR SIMPLE OPERATIONS EACH WEEK AND THE HANDS ARE ALWAYS J 
t] 
ID ’ >| y “i 
PERFECTLY MANICURED 
v 
; 
b. 4 
Eoeeimede a RN a ee ee mS Le ee 
[here is no beauty so easy to gain as lovely hands 
AVE you noticed in thefinest photographs Finish the shaping of the nails with an emery _ lightly over the palm of the hand. If you use a 
and portraits you see nowadays, how board, both under the nail and in the nail _ buffer, apply it with a very light touch and for a 
much prominence is given to the hands? rooves, to smooth away all roughness. few seconds only, to avoid burning or heating 
Lovely hands are becoming more and more con Now tor the cutic le. It 1S 1n the care of this the nails. 
spicuous. They are more and more regarded as _ that many women make mistakes. The wrong If your cuticle has become sore and tender 
one of the chief charms of a beautiful woman. care of the cuticle causes hangnails and rough, from cutting, apply Cutex Cold Cream, or if your 
ugly places. cuticle has the tendency, as many skins have, 
Dr. Murray, the famous skin specialist, says: especially in winter, to become dry and harsh, 
“On no account trim the cuticle with scissors. apply Cold Cream just before going to bed. 
This leaves a raw edge, which will give rise to The ugly white spots and the discolorations so 
hangnails, and often makes the rim of flesh often seen on finger nails are in most cases due 
about the nail become sore and swollen.” 
It was to meet the need for a harmless cuticle 
remover that the safe liquid cuticle remover, 
Cutex, was prepared. 
rhe care of the cuticle | 
N the Cutex package you will find an orange 
in . a stick andabsorbent cotton. Wrapa little cotton 
To make your nails and cuticle smooth, even, gently work p 1 tl 1 of tl sabe | din tei 
around each nail base, pushing back the cuticle with an orange around the end of the stick and ¢ Ip it into eae 
stick wrapped with a bit of cotton and moistened with Cutex. Cutex bottle. Chen carefully work the stick \ 
ae ve hands with soap and water, pushing back the cuticle around the base of the nail, gently pushing back S ( 
as you ary ° - - = ; . - 
the cuticle. W ipe off the dead surplus skin, and Put a bit of Cutex Nail Polish on the palm of the hand and 
It is hard to get through a single day now, wash. rub the nails briskly over it 
without being judged by one’s hands. Badly , 7 te a 
5 Je / sain ; - ~ to rough manicuring. In manicuring your nails, 
groomed hands are more harshly criticised today J TN - : Pate lhe 
; ¥ Z / ’ use all implements gently. Never jab the base of 
than ever before. And no wonder. For well Y- “a ri ‘ . ' - *, 
rs aAtt— the nails with sharp manicure sticks, and never 
kept, really exquisitely lovely nails are the easiest wh : . 
} oS... use a metal instrument for pushing back the 
of all charms to acquire. ee A ‘ . ; . 
A skin at the base of your nails. 
> : Give your nails this Cutex manicure regu- 
Here is all you have to do “~—- ! larly. When you find how many people speak of 
( NCE a week, on some regular day, give fif le 7 fA your beautiful nails you will realize how many 
P ‘ P f 4 A ‘- d 
teen or twenty minutes to this simple mani noticed—and kept silent about—ill kept ones. 
cure. It will keep your nails in such perfect con ( But do not expect your hands to stay well 
dition that your friends will wonder who your 4 , groomed with irregular care. You must give 
manicurist is. them this manicure at least once a week. When 
' ; ‘ . i y e Cutex 4" W hit dire fron } ¢ 1 . ' . : 
Have the hands and nails immaculately clear cath each na ada aad gan ‘ you do this you will soon find that whenever 
; caf aK - 
Scrub well in warm, soapy water. Rinse and White with r k people think of you they think of your beauti 
With the pointed end of an orange stick 1 fully kept hands. 
move from underneath the nails anv dirt which Now whiten the nail tips You can get Cutex in any drug or department 
ee ee eee a wie eee” : — store 3 : United S 5 Canada anc soland 
may have accumulated there. Never use a metal APPLY Cutex Nail White directly from th te r in che U nite 1 States, Canada a id | ngland 
instrument for this purpose. “ ™ tube underneath the nails. Spread it under Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, Nail 
we F- . oo a ve - 
evenly and remove any surplus cream with an Polish and Cold Cream are each 35 cents. 
owe e ° . <—- ee ° ° A . . ‘ . —_ . . 6c . ) ' 
The shape of the nails orange sfic k. C utex Nall W hite wa soft, white C uticle Remover comes also In § cent ottles. 
mid ; cream which removes all discolorations from 
HEN file the nails to the proper length and ‘ j : > oe 
’ ie al neil tne aaa underneath the nails—gives them snow-white A complete manicure set 
shape. New lor manicurists give the nails tips for only 20 cents 
an oval shape—that is, have them conform to pee 
f° . : Mail this coupon below with 20 cents and we 
the shape of the finger tip, and have the length on - ‘ ' " ; r 
. ; = ; p A brilliant jewel-like polish gives will send you a complete Midget Manicure Set. It 
of the nail reach just to the tip of the finger. : Sigh. Fes ane . 
; ‘d ‘d s the nails beauty contains small sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
It is now considered very poor taste to have the pean CAs thes Me | | . ‘White, Nail Polish, Pink Paste Polish and Cuticle 
nails either long or pointed. C Cake Polish rub ed on the palm of Comfort, together with orange stick and emery 
. 7 ° ° ? > ’ > Sa > « fe _ 7 
After cutting, smooth off irregularities and the RANG and passed — the nails gives boards. Enough of each to give you at least six 
shape the corners of the nails with a flexible steel them a quick, waterproof polish. If youwishan jpanicures. Send for it today. Address Northan 
file, holding the file loosely in the hand and filing especially brilliant finish, apply Cutex Paste Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York ¢ ity 
. ; Naps lich F ' yee oa —_ ee 
from the sides toward the center with long, light Polish first, then the Cutex Cake Polish. After If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
strokes. washing restore the polish by rubbing the nails Dept. 202, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal 
aaa a a i a aac lial at Atal eae . 
’ ’ 
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* NORTHAM WARREN ; 
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Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Everyman’s Child 











[—Johnny Doe—Not 
N THIS reconstruction period, when e 
the best brains of the country are 
battling with the problems of industrial y Op 1é 


and social unrest, there is an open and 
sure way, clean-cut and beyond cavil, 
whereby every person interested in the 
making of American citizens may ‘carry on" toward 
certain peace, prosperity and the pursuit of happiness 
for which the founders of our country fought and bled 

rhis way lies in the direction of Everyman's Child 
To-day the child as a social factor must be seen and 
heard—often. We have talked a great deal about get 
itt! 


ting behind him as the future citizen, but very | 


tie 
has been done in a combined and concentrated and 
onstructive movement toward that end. In our ow1 

tle households we have endeavored » teach oO 


t 
children the paths in which they should go, but t 
problem of Everyman’s Child—the child around t! 


r. 
corner, the playmate of your child, the child who sit 
next to him in public school—has been of little cor 
cern to us, except as our charitable inclinations have 

luenced us 

Chus it has happened that thousands of child: 
every section of the country have been left to grow as 
the wind of chance has swayed them, with but litt] 


effort by the community to change these conditions 
except by poor baskets and Christmas treats and well 


ntentioned gifts. Under such circumstances a child 
mply chances getting the proper supervisic the 
npathetic touch, during |} daily strugg h 
dependent years, that would best develop in him the 
le of country, the patriot the citizen spirit, tl 
nse of responsibil | ‘ 4} 
pt o of the « | é 
} h ve, t he 
* t be 
ne I 
| Foh 3 a 
g in good f I l £ 
I itt har I eve re 
| o1Ve I Ss rt he ne up 
which the future welfare of tl ir any 


} | 


yuild, if it would preserve its strength and create that 


citizenry that cannot be persuaded to join the colors of 
anarchy and to cry out against its own native land. 


The First Step is Easy 


LF berger for any reason the child has not the chance 
to obtain a common, ordinary, everyday living in 
housing, food, clothing and schooling until he is four 
teen to sixteen years of age, then it is the duty of the 
local government to see that he gets it. This same 
government may pursue a recalcitrant parent or guard 
ian and invoke the law to the end desired. It may ust 
every agency to place the responsibility for the child 
wherever it belongs; but in the last analysis, when it 
fails to secure for that child anyone responsible enough 
to furnish him with these vital requirements for the 
making of self-sustaining manhood or womanhood, then 
the local government should step in and provide the 
unfailing means of securing enough food and cloth- 
ing and housing and schooling for the child’s propet 
upbringing. 

How may this best be done? What has been the 
experience of the past?’ 

As I told you in my last article, I have visited six 
countries of Europe where the best measures have been 
taken in the interests of the conservation of children 
[hese observations, together with the findings in this 
country, formed the report of the New York State 
Commission on Relief for Widowed Mothers, which 
is embodied in a book for the legislature and was the 
basis of the Child Welfare Law. 

Already thirty-six states have established this law, 
which is the foundation for securing home care and the 
personal touch in the interest of Everyman's Child. It 
is only the beginning. It was not easy in every state to 
secure this legislation; for there were those who still 


harped on the assumption that such legislation was life or to become a 
’ “ naternalizing,” “‘subsidizing.’’ These On the other hand, you may read pages al 
people couldn't 


practical thing was to give 


When “Charity” is a Misnomer acquire 





of the poverty-stricken JV /PEANTIME th Government is b 
was the ust ot public + h ImanizZe It Is reat h I out ts 








Charity, But a Chance 
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habits will not be regained in centuries. 

you don’t believe it search through the 

rene oe pages of history and you will find how rare 

it is for the man or woman who has been 
an inmate of an institutional 


reach a foremost place in the 


great shining light 


one great, important, trious men and women who as children 


Johnny Doe that chance the very poorest homes, | it who always < 
1 charity has no place. were brought up under the influence « 
either in their own families or among ott 
7 oe 
juired | 
There are 
1 . beautif ' c saged in tl Pai 
to mean hounding th ores ws eeing. 7 
ul, going into his family vate and institutional charities h 
his life was not his own, nd that, although there is ¢ t 
ent. The needy and suf such charities, vet there is 
yuld sooner starve than tion between wl 
%6 » hate the be privat 
{ ngle ho : 
ie Where the State Has Been Shortsighted 


Wisk ta “aandisr eee”? quack the warn. ie” a ctiffer 
1 \ » 7 pi nee | bn es | ( ( 
ls I he < h orgali 1d ol Ve st | 
obi offers been! We é 
{ le nn ok anil. generall i 
1 \VI } 
| 
H 
; lina } lL + 
een halted b kste ‘ ‘ | 
y» \ I 
loh Dox the ol MM Doe, Vv 
sits side by side with Claret \ \s 
prosperous merchant, to t ke the | owled 
tate has prepared for thet Little Joh 
tea and dry bread for his breal ( 


well, never mind; he looks it 
psi \ | spells cat,’’ say s th tate Tt | 
But I’m hun e 
** Never mind,” 
: Cot that 


Eight times nine « 





I’m shivering; my underwear isn’t 
chatters Johnny 


‘I’m not concerned about th a returt 


Eight time ine eq . 
that.” 
Balboa discovered the | () 
stats 
“Tt | only h d s¢ e go | v 
I} S = I ort C } 
Balboa di he | O 
that.” 
** Ar v 
tate turth el } 
‘But my two bri ther leep Il the 


I e, and my back i { 
‘I can’t help that, i the state 
know what an adjective is 
Through nine years of Johnny Doe’ 
take what the state has to give I t 
physical senses, unless he can show a cet 
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run across 
portrayals of human virtues and ventures 
and follies and perils that are all the more 
fascinating and thrilling because so clipped- 


fromc-life, as it were. 


The kind of motion picture that carries 


ae viet os es he [ 
ee, > tao 
: fh ip t 


4O make you say that it’s got 
to be a pretty good picture. 
But these better pictures are 
not so rare as they used to be. 
You've noticed that. 


More and more often you 









fLEEUSTRATION i ARTHUR f. 


Td like to see it 
right over again 


(senuine 


KELLER 


you off like an aéroplane—and you've no de- 
sire to get back to earth till the journey’s end. 
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The kind—as you've probably noticed also— 
that bears the brand name Paramount. 

In every Paramount Artcraft Feature, 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation recog- 
nizes no limits on the scenes but the earth. 
No limits on the machinery but machinery. 
No limits on the cost but money. No limits 
on the cast but artists. No limits on the 


plot but clean, new and thrilling. 


And that’s what brings the encores from you! 














Latest 
Paramount Artcraft 
Features 
Released to February Ist 


Billie Burke i, WaNTED—A HUuUSBAD 
Irene Castle i THe INvisiB_e | 


Marguerite Clark \ Grr~t NAMED Mary” 


Ethel Clayton 1 ri [HIRTEENTH COMMANDMEN 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 


\ND FEMALE” 
Elsie Ferguson ij) COUNTERFEIT” 


George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
fre & 


Dorothy Gish /) Mary |} EN COMES TO TOWN 
D. W. Griffith's Production ScARLET Days 
Wm. S. Harti) SAND 


i i rod Cue 
Houdini Tue Germ Gami 
**Huckleberry Finn’’ A Special Production 
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“*The Teeth of the Tiger’? with 


5 


Vivian Martin in “His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in ** HAWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production Victory” 


George Loane Tucker's Production 


“THE MIRACLE MAN” 


Robert Warwick in “THe TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” 
Bryant Washburn in 
‘The Cinema Murder”’ 


“Too Much JOHNSON” 


4 Cosmopolitan Productior 
Davip PowELt! 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennettin ‘THE WOMAN IN THE Suit CASE” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
Ince Special 

Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 


His Wire's FRIEND” 
“BEHIND THE Door’ 


Wat's Your HussBanp Dornc?” 








= “ ay a 
£ A 

;; FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATIC ST DIRE 
i : » aw vom “ais SUSY 


“Rep Hor DoLLars” 
** DANGEROUS HOURS 


Charles Ray in 
Ince Super-Special 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
Every Other Month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
Two Each Month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 
One Each Month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
one each week 


Paramount-Briggs Comedies one each week 
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The End of a 


GREAT ADVENTURE 





OT all the women of the country 

took part in the adventure, but 

hundreds of thousands of them did. 

Now it has come to an end. But it 
was long enough to serve three generations of 
women. During all that time the horizon of 
experience was banded by a belt of rosy light 
into which the women of three generations walked 
resistlessly, with their faces uptilted and their eyes 
shining. 

For the first two generations the women did not 
recognize the crossing of the belt as adventure. They 
rather inclined to the term martyrdom. Ina way it 
was that. Plenty of the accompaniments of martyr- 
dom attended it. Things were thrown at them, eggs 
and vegetables and now and then stones, and always 


ibuse and ridicule But even those early women had 





> adventure 
] ] + + 
likely to pause before the 


r, whereas third-generation womer 


were more 


nged into it as a strong swimmer takes the current 
got the word right for the crossing. ‘‘Adven 
and remained for them And they 


they got out of 


ire’’ it became 
began talking about how much more 
it than it took out of them 
Now it Now the rosy 
the general horizon. It will not be there any 
the women of future generations. Instead of the 
picturesque file of women coming on decade by decade, 
1ught up in the glow of the light-filled belt, instead of 
the first urging and appealing, instead of the wilder 
twentieth-century wavy of demand, instead of the color 
ful ] les, the lobbying and the picketing, woman is 
ow face to face—with what? 
\ box with a slit in it. 


S ove! belt has blended into 
more tor 


ld 
old 


para 


[here it is, the dull symbol; what she has work 
d struggled for; that beyond the rosy belt 
I } } t ed so \ il There SS 
g I the new possess 
i t \ t he 
‘ h } < | ¢ 
the . ed up 
pol the al budge e Fed 
0 ) ‘ - 0 y 
gu g the f hat now tl 
’ ne. the worid of me om ht s Ewe 
he I en who \ ted tor vot s tor women SCT ite h tm 
heads and wonder a littl It’s human nature One 


ust remember that, and remember it in the face « 


America 


the fact that has never shown any massed 
dubiety in the case of those millions of voung men of 
twenty-one who step out into America’s electorate 


year by year with no visible eligibility for the voting 
prerogative save a small mustache and a big strut, and 
in face of those other millions of illiterate foreigners 
who, in prewar years, were blithely sworn into the 
electorate every year. 

Very young men and very raw foreigners, ves 


women, now! Besides, look at the number 


But 


Twenty Million New Voters 
War thirty-six states in the Union have ratified 


the Federal Suffrage Amendment, twenty million 

new voters will be added to America’s electorate at a 
clip. Except for Russia’s coup, there never were as many 
as that added to an electorate of full-fledged voters at 
once in the history of the world. Moreover, all these 
new voters come from a division of people who have 
been systematically kept out of education and partici- 
pation in politics and civics. They are all women 
Most of them will be voting for the first time in theii 
lives. They will be voting on such superior proposi 
tions as the choice of a President for the United States 
and on issues that are vital to the life and well-being 
not only of the country but of the world. 

What is America doing to prepare these novitiates? 

Just what she has always done for the young men 
who turn twenty-one year by year. Just what, until 
very recently, she has always done for the millions of 
immigrants whom she has absorbed by naturalization 
processes yeat by year. 

Just nothing 


By Rose Young 


America is putting it squarely up to the women 
themselves to learn their way about in the new 
sphere. Given a ballot box and a bomb in their hands, 
thousands of the women who will vote this year for th 
first time couldn't tell which hand held the ballot box 
and which held the bomb. Thousands of women don’t 
know what a polling place is and have been mad 
mortally afraid of polling places by darkly 
mysterious allusions to them. 


Some of the Things They Don’t Know 
XCEPT for the 


4who have learned the 
conventions, women have only blu 
tions of what a ballot looks like. 


men s 


clubwomen and the suff: sts, 
Wavs ol elections n their 


own 





They don't know “why iS a party ()t course 
to-day only party leaders know that, but the time 
mav come when it will again be worth-while piece 
public information 
- They don’t know the problems tha Oo é 
ountry, the state, their own home towns, 1 they 
don’t know the importance of knowi the qualifi 
tions of the candidates who profess to be able to handk 
those problems They don't know what proportior 
of the country’s trials and the world’s entanglements 
to attribute to economics and what to the plav of 
politics on economics. They don’t know how the Gi 
ernment is constituted, a1 wh roe e for wl 

B ol st one ti! go pes \\ r ¢ erg rey 

Sa tikes, Beatie ty 

| \\ 
1 } 1 r r Oo 

- ; 
even when s ‘ ‘ 

ke that, because ( 
101d D K juest 

All é he g 

. hrouch « io 
call 1 qualified ' Biccds 4 , 

e torg gy en ess ch | questi S | nsw 
questions, they are starting ‘‘citizenship schools 

In one New England state, New Hampshire, tl 
state university joined hands with the New Hampshire 
vomen in presenting a practica zenship course. It 


was the first time that the gates of a big university 
ever swung open to this kind of plea for this kind of 
education At the importuning of Southern women 


Southern state, South Carolina, inaugurated a citizer 
ship extension course; so did the State Universit 
Indiana Other atatec ret they 

Writing abo | New H ps é " ‘ 
Boston Post said ** Anti-suff1 wists are sitting 
by side with suffragists at this first school for wo: 
student voters. Women of fashion and club w 
listened with no less interest than the farmers’ w 
who are coming in great numbers from the s g 
country. The lecture hall is crowded: there 
eight-hour day for the wome: through three s 
sessions ol at least three hours each morning, ( 
noon and evening they are in the classroom; they 
devoting all their waking hours to mastering every bit 
of available knowledge useful for prospective vot 
At mealtime they discuss citizenship. Until far 
the night they sit debating upon every phase of , 
ship, and some of them admit they dream citizenshiy 


Questions They Ask in Massachusetts 
HE Massachusetts League of Women Voters earl) 


in the day worked out a ‘‘ Primer on Methods of 
Government for New Voters,”’ which has intrigued the 
imagination and commanded the 
who have put it into effect. It is ki 


idmiration of all 


own as “the 
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Massachusetts plan” and it projects questions 


after this fashion: 


W hat part does the ci 











Who can register 
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Women are essentially conservative 
in their choice of a motor car. 


They prefer to 4vzow, rather than to 
hope, that it will be all they ex- 
pect of it. 

No doubt exists in their minds—or 


in anyone’s mind—about the Cadillac. 


This is a wonderful thing to be able 
to say of a motor car. 


Does any car other than the Cadillac 
enjoy such absolute agreement as to 
its worth and performance? 


Are people as sure of any other car— 
before they buy, and after they buy— 
as they are of the Cadillac? 


Even tho’ she has had slight personal 


experience with it, every woman 
knows that Cadillac performance 
makes ownership an unending delight. 


She knows that every other woman 
will envy her that Cadillac ownership. 


And all women wish to own, not 
only that which is best, but that 
which is sown to be best. 


So, you find women, everywhere, tak- 
ing pride, not merely in the superlative 
comfort of the Cadillac, but pride in 
the social prestige which attaches to it. 


It is the constant endeavor of the 
Cadillac Company to make the 
Cadillac more and more solidly 
worthy of the preference it enjoys 
among the women of America. 
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NE of the most difficult 
problems confronting the 
country to-day is that of 
maintaining the rural pop- 

ulation in prosperity and content- 
ment and in sufficient numbers to 
preserve the proper balance be- 
tween the rural or food-producing 
population and the urban or food-consuming popu- 
lation. It is conceded by students of agriculture that 
our farming territory is capable of much more in- 
tensive cultivation and of supporting a much larger 
population. The problem lies in the difficulty of secur- 
ing the proper settlement of farm lands by men and 
women who can make a good living in the cultivation 
of the soil. To bring more people to the soil and 
thereby increase the food production, ways must be 
found of assuring to such a settlement proper finan- 
cial backing in the first instance and reasonable pros- 
pect of financial success. 

I have believed for a long time that codperation 
mong groups of people properly supported would 
solve the difficulty. The theory of my bill is that the 
Government, through a properly appointed com- 
mission, should study all the experiments heretofore 

iade in this country and abroad, inform the peopl 
of the best methods for sec uring proper coéperative 
effort, including the initial financing of settlers, and 
encourage and guide movements of this kind. 

The bill does not contemplate governmental 
financing, accompanied by large bond issues and 
expenditures of vast sums of money from the Federal 
treasury. This is one of the principal defects, in my 
judgment, of the so-called Lane plan for soldier settle 
ment. It is hoped rather that the people themselves, 
with education and with proper guidance and by 
legislative support, if necessary, can do these things 
for themselves in a healthful, natural way. 

Che home is the hub of the nation. From it radiates 
the spokes of our domestic, industrial and political 
life. Throughout the ages the sure index of the grade 
f civilization has been the character of the home 


WNLTSD 


I 


he war revealed a serious home situation in all 
ntries, including the United States. While the 
ng question was in no sense of the word a 
produced by the war, though the war did 

eal the cute need, unfortunately we failed to 


1e experience of the 
world war, and our 


us little. 


tions that preceded 
own war experienct 
ivailed 


A National Shortage of One Million Homes 


. HE De partment ol Labor estimates that there is 

now, with all our prosperity, a national shortage 
of approximately a million homes. If we ponder 
what a national shortage of a million homes implies 
and consider all the disturbing factors—not the least 
of which is the growing, but let us hope transitional, 
devotion of women to affairs outside the home—that 
contribute to and aggravate this national menace, 
we are able to presage only the most discouraging 
future for the rising generation of Americans. And 
the tendency is not toward betterment. On the con- 
trary, the tendency is well illustrated by the general 
flow toward the cities, not only in the twenty-five 
millions of our farm-tenant population, but among the 
landowners as well. 

In the city, worse still, the challenge of congestion 
grows steadily and is already grave. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit and 
elsewhere rents have soared and in many places, for 
the first time, there have occurred rent strikes, which 
of themselves 
are alarmingat 


ames W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


STATES SENATOR FROM 


huge labor turnover and other wartime manifesta- 
tions. During the war huge sums of money were ap- 
propriated by the Government for betterment in 
housing conditions, but that effort accomplished little 
of enduring good except to demonstrate that really 
satisfactory accomplishment in the situation cannot 
be done by Washington, though it should be guided 


from Washington. 


The Returned Soldier is a Big Factor 


“T’HIS distinction deserves emphasis. For the de- 
spair of thousands of discerning patriots is the 
manner in which, as soon asan evil ora need isexposed, 
hands are stretched to Washington, not for guidan 
and coope ration, but for dire ct material iid We Set 
now how far we have gone in thus invoking 
Moreover, the home, ! 
ourselves and the most individual of our institutions, 
rests, must always rest, on the initiative of those who 
create it: and it ought to be clear to us all that if, 
in the control of public utilities, the Government has 
egregiously failed, 
can never accom] 
On the other hand, information and guidance from 
Washington might accomplish a vast deal 
Che soldier has returned with a higher appreciation 
of home and of his own relation to it than he had 
before the war. We have, therefore, a unique oppor- 
tunity to build into our national fabric the ideals 


socialism 


the most intimate expression ol 


governmental building of homes 





ish much or get far 


which a disciplined and chastened youth has brought 
to us, 

The enlisted man knows the inherent weakness of 
the Government in business. He has seen yperat 
He is not fooled by this deluge of bills to provide for 
all his supposed needs from the Gover ent treasury 
He suspects that the funds for , nda hel | 


these state socialism measures « e | 


ests who seek a quick, re profit to the 
no checking system as yet devised 

Let us examine for a moment nto thi 
socialism It originated in Germany And let 
remember that prior to the war we were urged to 
admire the German syst ind were called react 
aries if we hesitated. It may be there were great 


creature comforts in Germany than elsewhere. But 
we did not, until the war revealed it, recognize the 
fact that the secret of their plan to control the 
German people was to finance them, and thus mak« 
dependents of them. 


We Must Prove That it Does Not Payto Cheat 
\ THEN private capital gouged and cheated, 


some thought to stop gouging and cheating by 
taking the business away from them and letting the 
Government do it, unmindful of the fact, since 
illustrated, that we may wake up to find the sam 
men running the government bureau who were run 
ning the private enterprise and without the responsi- 
bility invested capital involves. If individuals want 
to cheat and waste, they will try to do so no matter 
what the form of government or of business organiza- 
tion. We simply have to prove that it does not pay to 
do it—in dollars and cents and in public regard. 
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Capital faces the issue squarely 
and has for years, though it was 
slow to recognize the fact that 
unless it gave a fair deal to the 
world and arranged easy credit and 
opportunity for housing, farm set- 
tlement, farm mortgage, labor con- 
ditions, and so on, a dissatisfied 
people would get up and confiscate it one way or 
another. The angle of Bolshevik development in this 
country we need to fear is not the violent elements 
who read their own primitive natures into direct 
action, but the parlor agitators who seek to establish 
their formula through education and the ballot. 

Che formula is always the same: ‘Take business 
out of the hands of private enterprise, and let thi 
Government do it.’’ Each wants to be the govern- 
ment that does it, and each destroys democracy by so 
loing. It makes no difference whether it is the 
capitalist class that grasps all the power and refuses 
representation to other classes, or the I. W. W. The 
danger to representative government is the samt 
We are in danger of alienating our aliens by putting 

ll blame on them. Better look to our intellectuals, 
who overthrow 
education and propaganda. 

Prior to the war many of the reformers and church 
people who wanted to make things better in our 
country looked upon Germany as their model. In 
their present repudiation of things German they have 
not, unfortunately, stopped to remember thet: 
previous attachment for German ideals, which they 
have made part of their own so-called progressive 
program. They have forgotten. I want them to 
remember. ° 

I wish to be understood as appreciating the sincer 
purpose of many of the individuals who are clamoring 
for state socialism, but I must point out the dangers 


YORK 
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seek to democracy by insidious 


I see init. Much of this effort is subtly distributed, 
and much of it is under the guise of church work, 
welfare and educational organization 
Let us not be in such a hurry to relieve a situati 
that we fasten upon our country those shackles 
¢ rnment which we jus R ered 
The Helpfulness of Garden Cities 
|! IS THI lienable right é 
ired val le n | t ( ) 
on s f garden ¢ sa ‘a 
ene! il a i five per ct pron Ch 
garde ive paid an unfailing dividend, as h 
the model city tenements and suburban ho “ 


panies sit irly organized in the United States. Th 
garden plot for each industrial worker in his garden 
city home augments his wages and is one of the most 
potent solutions of the high cost of living 

We should capitalize this experience and concern 
ourselves, as a national obligation, with the develop- 
ment of industrial housing with its garden plot and 
rural colonies where the attractions of urban life 
that are compatible with rural needs may be incorpo 


rated. We should not call such financiering “pl 
ithropy and five per cent,’’ but “ business and 
per cent 
During the last few years many large industri 


have displayed their consciousness of the need of 
better housing and of the productive importance of 
ample and right home building. Many individuals 
have done yeoman service in trying to rouse our 
capitalists to an appreciation of this great need. In 
our cities and in our rural districts there is a whole 

library full of 
that 


lessons 





a time when 
Bolshevism is 
the world-wide 
threat and dis- 
content and 
upheaval 
haunt us all. 
To be sure, 
one of the va- 
ried fruits of 
victory was 
revelation in 
terms of in 
dustrial waste, 


demonstrat 
what weshould 
or should not 
do. And thers 
is hardly at 

other nation in 
the world that 
does not proi- 
fer for our ben- 
efit well-nigh 
as many of the 
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Your new shoes soaked in 10 
minutes. 
leather, softens it, makes your 
shoes wear out quickly 





| 
: 


— 













ifteen dollars for your 
smart new shoes ~ and 
ruined in one little shower 


«é 


F I have to go out with my feet 
looking a sight, I won’t go at 
all,’ you said. And out you 
started without your rubbers, though 
you Aad paid a fancy price for your 
new shoes. And in a short time 
‘e you asked yourself why they went 


to pieces so completely ! 


A & > 
. ERS — The very first rain gives the toes a 
SS y g ‘ 
oi dull stained appearance and starts 
SS deterioration. Repeated wettings 


3 actually destroy the life of the 
leather. The soles become softer 
and wear through quickly. The 
uppers stretch until every line of 


! Dampness discolors 


their chic slimness disappears. 


You can protect your shoes and 
still have your feet look smart 


Nowadays, wearing rubbers need 
For you 
can get a slender, trim U. 
S. rubber that will fit, and 
fit well, any type of shoe 











not annoy you. 


from the flat-heeled walking boot 
which considers a foothold sandal 
sufhcient protection, to the dainty 
slipper which insists on a rubber 
with a heel as high and a toe as 
pointed as its own. 


It has taken years to develop this 
rubber with the snugly fitting heel, 
trim toe, instep that does not bulge 
or wrinkle. These better-fitting 
rubbers are made possible by the 
long experience— by the crafts- 
manship of the United States Rub- 
ber Company. There is no detail 
of fit, comfort or smartness so small 
that it is overlooked. 


Go to your favorite shop and select 
your rubbers with the same atten- 
tion to fit that you give when you 
buy gloves. Notice how much 
lighter, how much more elastic a U. 
S. rubber is—and yet you will find 
that it withstands 


the hardest wear. 











Rubbers so light and comfort- 
able you forget you have them 
on! And so well fitting you 
don’t mind remembering ! 











Notice how the heel of this 
\ rubber fits snugly the curving 
3 French heel of the shoe 


United States Rubber Company 





Carefully desis 


, 
these 


Ask for U.S: Rubber 





7; 
ned, well cut, 


sturdy fleece-lined arctii 
keep your feet warm even in 
bitter weather 


Footwear 
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HE man or the woman who wants to 

own a home to-day need not be dis- 

couraged just because there is only 

a small amount of cash on hand. 
There are many ways over the financial 
problem if one knows how to find the proper 
method of mortgaging. The old dislike of the 
word is rapidly disappearing as the public is be- 
coming more and more educated to the fact that 
it isa business transaction pure and simple. Prop- 
erly placed and protected there is no reason why a 
mortgage should not be pointed to with pride for 
what it is—a very proper and necessary accessory 
in the purchase of your house. The proportion of 
homes actually built or bought with all cash is 
decreasing, so much so that attention has been 
called to it in an endeavor to encourage ownership 
of homes instead of renting. 
entirely due to the excellent methods of paying off 
or, to be more technical, ‘‘amortizing”’ the loans 
by one of several methods available. 

Before you definitely make up your mind, 
fore, that the house you are to build is of the siz 
and kind you need, study thoroughly, not only by 
yourself, but with the advice of any one of the many 
who are really ready and anxious to help, whether 
it will give youa full return on the investment. 

And when you are counting the sum total of your 
obligations, do not forget to include, in addition to 
interest, payments, and so forth, such items as 
taxes, water rent and insurance. 

Most loans are made through men 


This increase is almost 





there 


" , 
either singly 


or otherwise) who are, in effect, trustees of funds 
other than their own personal cash. They must, 
therefore, be doubly careful in their decision, and 
each man is governed by his responsibility accord 
ngly. e must not only cor sider you, but Iso the 
past and the future of your new surrounding 
And if for nothing more than for the prote 
the money he is investing é ‘ 

( hat his actions are governed by ce 
increast t he future vaiue ol your investment 
to guard against any depreciatior 


The Site Must be Considered First 


H' MUST first consider the site and determine 
its value from a financial standpoint, since, no 
matter what you actually pay, the lender of the 
money must consider whether or not it has been a 
fair price forthe ground. Thisinformation is mostly 
secured by the average selling price a front foot 
or square foot of recent sales of adjacent property. 
You will, however, find that there is a great deal of 
variation in placing such a valuation upon property. 

Next, what is the relation of the cost of the pro- 
posed house to the value of the ground? If too high, 
it is a detriment; if too low, it is a potential source 
of danger and may cause future deterioration in the 
value of neighboring property and your own. 

Consideration should be given to some of the 
details in connection with the purchase of any piece 
of ground, particularly if it is bought before you 
have completed arrangements or applied for a 
mortgage for your house. The previous owner of 
the lot in selling it to you gives you a description 
usually accompanied with a blue print of the survey 
drawing. But the verification of the location is 
entirely up to you, and you must pay for having 
this done and the setting of stakes through consti 
tuted authorities who make such surveys or, if ther 
is none, through the nearest and best engineer 

You must also pay for the examination and veri 
fication of title. This establishes whether there 
is any encumbrance against the property, such as 
mortgage, lien, easement, restriction, and so forth 
If there is, it must either be cleared off or sold to 
you subject to such encumbrance before your title 
will be good. When the title company through 
which you have the search guaranteed does finally 


By Victor D. Abe 


approve it, the responsibility for errors or omis- 
sions is the company’s; you are fully protected 
lherefore, when you buy the ground or take out a 
mortgage it is required that it be recorded with any 
lien, restriction or other encumbrance. The record- 
ing of the deed establishes your ownership and 
places on record any restrictions which may be 
therein. You also pay for such recording, notaries’ 


fees in connection therewith, and so forth. In 
having these matters taken care of try to have it 
done through the same agency through which you 
are securing the mortgage OF through someone wl 

has its approval, or else you may be called upon to 
have it done over An exorbitant charge is de 





for the second verification 


The Applicant’s Character Counts Too 


TTR“HEN, again, you will find that the character of 
the applicant, under modern met 


h rds of making 


loans, is of the utmost importanc« And in the light 
of modern progress, this is a long step forward in the 
protection of the great body of capable and desir 
able citizens who are otherwise unable to get th 
proper start in life. For it means that the old idea 
of protecting only the man who is advancing the 
money has gone to stay. It means that, with th 
immeasurably great assistance which coéperative 
oney has given, the man who ts g home 
is given every consideratior I } 
aeve | ent ot OOTK re r 
strated thar the owning \ 
S ~ t he re 
vorthy 
I dition e \ ( M 
societies which have been so successful, and w 
re generally in the tf the e ot! 
ng and loan associations, there has also grow p 
large corporations the necessity of providing for the 
protection of the wage-earner during times of stress 
as well as during times when work is plentiful. And 


this has been the greatest incentive toward settling 
in the minds of many whether or not they would 
take the decisive step of building, so that they can 
be reasonably sure that their all will not be taken 
away when, through sickness or lack of employment, 
they are unable to meet their obligations promptly 
Such protection is only to those deserving of it 
and it must not be considered that anyone be 
i burden of charity 


Methods of Investigation 


the mort 


money to be 


N HIS desire to give the best of service, 

gagor, or representative of the 
invested, is availing himself more and more of 
advice of those of experience in the design and « 
struction of buildings. It is well worth while in the 
discussion of finances to mention some of the met! 
ods of assuring to both sides the full measur 
value in the building to be erected and in the mone 
to be loaned for its construction. 

In the case of the building and loan associatior 
the application is made to the secretary. It is th 
referred to a committee to investigate, and it is 
nearly always possible to have 
mittee an architect, a builder or a 
is, of course, 


one of that con 

realtor That 
of the very essence of « ooperation ind 
the consequent lack of expense a considerable sa\ 

ing to the stockholders. Any 
costs increases profits and automatically results in 
the earlier maturity of the shares 


such reduction in 
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In the case of banks, trust companies, 
insurance companies or other corporations, 
conditions are quite different and the 
number and character of applications and 
the necessity of responsible and decisive 
investigations have resulted in the appoint- 

ment of officials whose training and experience fit 
them for the specific duties involved, It requires 
and has developed in the larger corporations men 
with the highest technical training, whose sym- 
pathetic and helpful understanding and public 
spirit have done much to encourage the man seek- 
ing his own home. 
Again, there are the t1 
usually attorne 


ustees of private estates, 
s, and also the individual mortgage 





broker who handles his own and others’ moneys and 

na great n cases is the representative of insur 
e companies whose home otmeces are in other 

cities. They generally furnish their own opinions 

and make their own investigations and attend also 
all the legal details involved 


As a further evidence of the greater care now 

bestowed by responsible corporations upon 

the kind of buildings to be built, it is but 
oe ae 1 


neces- 





sary to state that among these is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New York City, one 
of the largest handlers of mortgages in the coun- 
try. All plans and specifications upon which it 
lends money must be submitted to and be ap- 
proved by its consulting architect. In Bridgeport, 
{ onnecticut, of the largest banks will not lend 

mney on! izes unless the plans have been 
prep ed by sponsible irchitect 


As t 

. r 

. cw 

cl ter! | ie oO 

vag SO al nged i ( lo ( 
by ted payments. 

The second class consists of those which deal 
iostly in second mortgages, whi ire, in nearly 


1061 
} 
| 


cases, particularly in sma 
They ge nerally command a highe rrate ol interest 


1ouses, amortized. 


because of the fact that when a property is sold 
the first mortgage must be paid in full or trans 
ferred as the case may be. The second mortgage 
s, therefore, more likely to be affected by any de- 

oration in the value of the property and 

reduction is necessary to reas 
juity and reduce k of the gag 
In considering available resources, remember 


ilways that those nearest at home are the best. 


The men handling local money are much more 








likely to be familiar with the conditions of t 
plications and therefore more likely to be sy1 
thetic toward the loan The use of | é ne 
keeps it in circulation and aids in the loca 
velopment 

For first mortgages the usual sources are trust 
ind insurance companies, ba iortgagt , 
panies, trustees of estates, and private individual 
with cash to invest In tl se of nk ! 
corporations ap] tion should be made to the 
trust officer, Who 1s usually assigned tor this spt hi 
purpose He conducts the inve gations | 
negotiations In the other cases the application 
should, of course, be n ide direct to the indiv lual, 
who will either conduct everything himself or in 
dicate a responsible party satisfactory to | 
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RARELY does a collection of recipes meet the enthusiastic acclaim that 
has greeted this SUNSWEET Recipe Packet. From all parts of the 
country—from domestic scientists, chefs, nutrition experts and house- 
wives generally—have come gratifying letters of acknowledgment and 
approval. For example: 


Here is the new way to buy 
prunes—in the 5-lb. Sunsweet 
carton. It insures your getting 
the finest prunes California can 
produce, sun-sweetened and sun- 
cured, the very pick of the pack! 
If your grocer is not yet sup 
plied with these 5-lb. cartons, see 
that you are served from the 


Witness this cordial note of indorsement 
from a domestic scientist known the 
nation over: “‘Using gummed slips for 
your Sunsweet Recipe Packet was nothing 
less than a stroke of genius. I wonder 
why no one thought of it before. And the 
recipes are thoroughly practical, too—any 
housewife can surely depend on them.” 


Now read this bit of ecstasy from a 
typical American housewife: ‘‘ What won- 
derful recipes came in that clever packet 
of yours! So convenient, too—they’re 
right at my finger-tips just when I want 
them!”’ 


Listen to this from a famous chef: 
‘Your Sunsweet Recipe Packet strikes me 
as just the proper caper. If nothing else, 
it will open the eyes of the chef [and the 
housewife also] to the numberless ways in 
which this dried fruit can be served.” 


And listen to this from a nutrition 
expert of national reputation: ‘Your 
Recipe Packet, it seems to me, should per- 
form a very useful and healthful function 
to the housewives of America. For, it will 
bring home to them an adequate apprecia 
tion of the value of prunes Land apricots] 
in the daily diet.”’ 


25-lb. box of Sunsweet Prunes 
supplied to retail grocers 
everywhere 


Sor SN COS 


Send for this Sunsweet Recipe Packet—it’s free! 
Not a mere booklet but a compact collection of tested recipes printed on . 
gummed slips (5 x 3 inches). These slips you can paste in your favorite 
cook book or on recipe filing cards for permanent reference. [In addition 
to a score or more of prune recipes there are also quite a number of apricot : 
recipes.] You will find these recipes a decidedly practical help in making 
your menus more varied, more appealing, more healthful, more economical. 
Send for this SUNSWEET Recipe Packet today— it’s free. Simply address— 


Wis /, j 
y Vj V/A 
: Whi / fi LET 


PRU 


MAIN OFFICE 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS INC. 
112 Market Street, San Jose, California 


A cooéperative growing, packing and marketing association embrac- 
ing more than 7500 growers engaged in this industry in California 


SUNSWEET 
CALIFORNIA'S PRTTNES 


NATURE-FLAVORED 
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OU have about decided 


to build your dream 
house now, haven't 
you? You want it to 


be a home—comfortable, well 

planned, suited to your needs 

and expectations. You want it to be attractive 
even though simple and dignified in arrangement 
and proportions. You want it to be expressive of 
your own personality, but there are many things 
about the whole proposition which are not perfectly 
clear to you. 

rhis is quite natural, for you are really in need 
of a professional adviser. When you arrive at 
the point where you must confer with someone fa- 
miliar with all the intricacies of planning, of utili- 
zation of materials, of quantities and costs, of 
advantages of sites, of appropriateness of design, 
and someone who will cooperate with you to the 
fullest extent, you naturally wonder who this per- 
son will be. 

When you are not feeling well you confer with 
your physician; if in legal difficulties, you consult 
your lawyer. When it comes to matters connected 
with the new house, do you instantly think of an 
architect ? 

Perhaps you do, for if you do not happen to know 
one, you may have a friend who has had a very 
satisfactory experience with an architect. Or you 
may have heard one of those earnest architects 
who are at last realizing that one of their functions 
is to take an important part in community develop- 
ment, to speak at the last meeting of the Civic As- 
sociation. Or you may have seen illustrations of 
an architect’s work which you admired and clipped 
from a paper or marked in some copies of yout 
HOME JOURNAL. 


How to Select an Architect 


ys may have had the 
calls or letters from a 


misfortune to have ha 
‘ ry iT i= 

" 
| 


not known to you, who have importuned you to 
llow them to show their wares. Others ma é 
offered to prepare sketches “for notl ' 


If so, you have prob 
only them, 


of enmeshing you. 


h ype 
begun to distrust not but the whol 
profession. 

You intend to build soon, and you may not 
have the slightest idea of how to go about making 
a start. It may not be clear to you whether you 
ought to confer with an architect, a carpenter 
builder, a mason builder, or some contracting firm. 

Singularly enough, the whole body of the pro 
fession of architecture keeps right on with its work, 
to-day more than ever concerning itself unselfishly 
with matters affecting the whole fabric of society 
and never pauses to tell you, the prospective home 
builder, what you should know about an architect's 
services. And the profession collectively keeps on 
wondering why so many people build such ugly 
houses, such flimsy and unsafe affairs! 

Before you can act definitely in the matter of 
selecting your architect, you naturally wish to be 
informed concerning what an architect is and what 
to expect from him, what he will expect from you 
and about your general relations to each other 
How to go about getting an answer to these ques 
tions is the reason for this article. 

If you could pick up your telephone book or 
directory and find listed by their titles the officers 
of local architectural organizations, including the 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
to make inquiries or requests for literature or in- 
formation concerning the practice of architecture, 
what a great help it would be. 

But as this is not the case, if you happen to 
know of the American Institute of Architects, you 
may not know that it is located in the historic old 
Octagon House, in Washington, D. C. 

If you were to examine the list of documents 
issued by this august, dignified national organiza- 
tion of the profession (which has at last appointed 
a “Small House Committee’’), you would find it a 
long list. The documents would be found to treat 
of the ethics of professional relations and of details 


By D. Kn 


concerning architectural practice. Judged by title 
alone none of these is apparently addressed to the 
client or owner, who is the one person vitally neces- 
sary to any building transaction. You note, how- 
ever, two “‘Forms of Agreement Between Architect 
and Owner,” and conclude that these may be help- 
ful if asked for later on. 

But what you are looking for is some sort of 
human document that will be an aid and an 
authoritative guide in determining the relationship 
which should exist between yourself and your 
architect throughout the building project. Archi- 
tects also would be great ly assisted by it, especially 
those outside the Institute. It should be just such 
a document as the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects in 1914 ordered 
to be printed in its Journal and reprinted for 
general distribution. It was to be given some such 
title as: ‘‘How the Owner Should Approach a 
Building Project and What the American Institute 
of Architects Stands For.’’ But, as it 
not yet to have been published. we must 


appears 
look 


ag iin. 


A Helpful Document 


WE DO see two documents, however, in the 
list referred to which give a partial answer to 
rf One is entitled ‘‘A Circular 


f our questions 
of Advice Relative to Principles of Professional 
Ethics.” This docu- 


Practice, and the Canon of 
so rarely seen by anyone not a 


some ¢ 


lh! 
ment is probably 





member of the Institute that, eliminating those 
portions not germane to this article, it is printed for 
for n of all home builders who will be- 
( < 

I | rtaking 

» ] ‘ ‘ j 

1: he i t t 

é ll bet we t 1 tr 
l t with ent ality; he has moral 
responsi ties to his professiona ites and subordi 
ites; finally, he is engaged in a profession which carries 


with it grave responsibility to the public. These duties 


and responsibilities cannot be properly discharged unless 
his motives, conduct and ability are such as to command 
] nfidence. 


respect and c¢ 





ickerbacker Boy 






*“No set of rules can be framed 
which will particularize all the 
duties of the architect in his various 
relations to his clients, to contrac- 
tors, to his professional brethren, 
and to the public. The following 
principles should, however, govern 
the conduct of members of the profession and should serve 
as a guide in circumstances other than those enumerated 

“The public has the right to expect that he who bears 
the title of architect has the knowledge and ability needed 
for the proper invention, illustration, and supervision of all 
building operations which he may undertake. Such qualifi- 
cations alone justify the assumption of the title architect.” 


An Important Provision 


“ir 


HE architect at the outset should impress 
client the importance of sufficient time for the prepa 
ration of drawings and specifications. It is the duty of the 
architect to make or secure preliminary estimates when 


upon the 





requested, but he should acquaint the client with their 
conditional character and inform him that completé 1 
final figures can be had only from complete 

lrawings and specifications. If an uncondit il limit of 
ost be imposed before such drawings are made and est 
mated, the architect must be free to e such t 
ments as seem to him necessary. Since the architect should 
assume no responsibility that may prevent him from g 
ing his client disinterested advice, he should not, by 

or otherwise, guarantee 


any estimate or contract 


“The architect should advise the client in the select 


of bidders and in the award of the contract. In advising 

that none but trustworthy bidders be invited and that the 

award be made only to contractors who are relial l 
} 


competent, the architect protects the interests of chic 
‘As the architect decides whether or not the intent of 





his plans and specifications is properly carried out 
should take special care to see that these drawings and 
specifications are complete and accurate, and he s| 1 
never call upon the contractor to make good 
or errors in them nor attempt to shirk responsibility 
indefinite clauses in the contract or s ficati 
‘The architect’s relation to | client is pri ly 
of professional adviser; this relation continues thr 
the entire course ot I! service When, however 
heer exe ute twee h 
I ~ I W t ir 
. r of it ' 
tic 
¢ Ipé te 
ictor, to e | 
one rce its faithf perf , | 
fant 4 the architect’s | 
t th part 


Not Forgetting the Public Welfare 
“AN ARCHITECT should be mindful of the publ 








vi and should participate in those movement 
betterment in which his special training and exper 
qualify him to act. He should not, ever ler his « 





instructions, engage in or encourage any practices contr 

to law or hostile to the public interest; for as he is not 
obliged to accept a given piece of work, he cannot, by 
urging that he has but followed his client’s instructions, 
escape the condemnation attaching to hi 
tect should support all public officials w! 
building in the rightful performance of their legal 
He should carefully comply wit! l ling | 
regulations, and if any h appear to hin W 


unfair, he should endeavor to have them altered.” 


ts narch 








So much for the professional, organization view- 


point of an architect as subscribed to by the mem- 


bers of the American Institute of Architects. But 
outside of this organization are large numbers of! 
practitioners who are undoubtedly reliable 

One may select an architect who has professional 
qualifications only and yet not secure a good ar: 
tect, for the same reason that applies in selecting 
a young graduate from a good school of arcl 
tecture. Neither has had practical experienc: 


Here is a decision handed down by Justice Van 
Hoesen, on appeal of the New York Suprem: 
Court many years ago. It still obtains asa leading 


case to-day on the point involved, namely, that th 


architect should be experienced enough to have a 
working knowledge of all that goes into a house and 
makes for the health, safety, comfort and conven- 
ience of the occupants: 

“It is as necessary that the architect should 
know what is needed to make steam-heating 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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Look h CYe . cage m y y yous Sk iiBcn _ 
“what do you think of this ?’’ Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa has the 9 
“ Bie : wonderful, chocolaty flavor—gives the iY I 
This waSa beautiful chocolate wonderful chocolaty appearance you Pes p 
cake and I told her so. have tried to get in your icings, your te 
“No,” said she, “it’s a beautiful custards, your cakes for years. c 
COCOA cake, made with Runkel’s Write for this book about 
All-Purpose Cocoa. I never grate The New Cocoa Cookery 
chocolate any more—Runkel’s is Write for ““Runkel’s Cocoa Delights” 
more chocolaty than chocolate —the handbook of the new Cocoa Cook- 
and it’s already a powder, all _ ery, giving simple recipes for dozens of 
ready to use for baking and cook- po neat rues coop! oe eae and 
1 Sia Sass aed esserts, together with a chapter of new bs 
ee Ny nee CRIN, fashions in table-setting, illustrated with i 
ae? photographs and diagrams. ; 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 


458 West 30th Street New York City 





"Tus is the new Cocoa Cookery in 
one lesson :— 





Whenever an old-fashioned recipe 
asks you to grate a square (1 oz.) of 
chocolate, use three level tablespoonfuls 
(34 0z.) of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa, 
and save all the bother of grating and 
one-fourth the cost. 


Runkeil’s 
All-Purpose Cocoa 


for Drinking’, Baking and Cooking 









Ws 
ALL“PURPOSE 


COCOA 





Already a powder, all ready to use!” 
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F YOU have selected 
your architect before 
purchasing your ground, 











be sure to take him to = 
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as concerning spring water 


or well driving, providing for 
lifting and storage of water 


in a tank under the roof of 








the site you are considering 
and let him advise you in 
its selection before ‘taking title.” You may very 
properly have secured an option on a given piece of 
land if the circumstances warranted your realtor 
in recommending this as a means of preventing some- 
one else from acquiring it while you were considering 
the matter. 

Though your contact with the realtor is compara- 
tively brief, he should be selected with the same 
regard for his experience and standing as your archi- 
tect, unless, as is often the case, you acquire him 
because he happens to be the only one who has 
charge of the sale of that piece ol property toward 
which you have been most favorably disposed. Even 
if you make his acquaintance with the “lot,”’ be con 
vinced that he is a man of integrity as well as good 
judgment before you go very far with him. The more 
business he he more clients he has had to 
satisfy. And he has a difficult réle to fill, for he must 
i both parties to a 
buyer and the seller. 
lave the site in mind, 


ol pr cedure is to select one 


has done t 
1 
rive reasonab 


1e 
le satisfaction to 
transaction—the 
I 


l the pre ferable 
good realtor or firm 

let them show you what they have “‘listed.”’ Ex- 
haust these possibilities, if your needs are difficult to 
meet or if your purse is not elastic, but do not make the 
mistake of consulting more than one realtor at a time. 
It will be confusion worse confounded with you, dam- 


pen your ardor and waste the time of yourself and 


n] . 
11¢@Ss ou 


\ 


everyone you consult 


The National Association Code of Ethics 
THEN, in this connection, it is interesting to not 


tew [ r 1 } | } { ‘ P ex 


g ‘ ‘ ‘ 
er he | t which emy 
e ter ~ 9 I t | ng bee 
reprinted sin 19] 
In t ty, it 
1 surr r, ex i or charg f 
bad faith. an agent offering it st 1, if possible, make a per 
al examination of the property before presenting it to a 


customer 

b) When dealing with inexperienced clients, the agent 
should recommend that title of the property be certified as 
good by a competent examiner 

In negotiating and closing deals, the agent, in the 

absence of attorneys representing both principals, should 
exercise care to see that all papers, adjustments and details 
are correct, unless he is specifically relieved from such re 
sponsibility 

(d) Investors should put their proposition into one reliable 
broker’s hand Good investments are secured through 
er ing devel pme t und relative 
growth of local values or 
facts regarding building character and cost, proble ms ot 
rentals, expenses, management and income—truly a com 
plex subject, the only master of which is the agent whose 
years of study and practical experience have given him the 
right to high profess.onal standing 

(e) The agent or broker owes it to his clients as we as 





ch will make and maintai: 








himself to embrace every opportunity through reading, 
study, inquiry, discussion, observation, lectures and ad 
dresses, affiliation with the Real Estate Board, and other 


public-spirited organizations, to increase his knowledge in 
his community, such as special assessment, taxation, sanita 


tion, fire protection and legal liabilities for damages on vari 


ous accounts to which owners and agents of real estate are 
liable. 

When applied to by a client for information or advice 
on a real-estate matter, the agent or broker should never turn 
the applicant away with an ill-considered or ‘‘ curbstone 


opinion. He should either decline to advise or take time to 
familiarize himself with the essential details of the case, 
making a fair professional charge therefor when the circum 
stances warrant. Unless he is thoroughly informed, the 
broker should not undertake to give his client legal, engineer 
ing architectural or other technical advice; he should refer 
him to an expert in that line. 


Your realtor can give you full information about 
the land, the restrictions affecting its development 





and surroundings, but your architect, knowing your 
wishes as to the house, is the man to present its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as a home site. 

These are some of the facts you should ascertain 
from the realtor and have clearly stated in writing. 


Important Things to Know 


S A MINIMUM limit of cost set upon the house or 

other structure that can be erected on your lot, and 
does the same restriction apply to the properties on 
the same side of the street or road, also on the oppo- 
site side? To what extent does this apply in the im 
mediate locality? This item of cost is to protect you 
and others against the erection of ‘‘shacks”’ or build 
ings of a flimsy temporary nature that would tend to 
depreciate the values in the whole neighborhood. 

What distance back from the property line (be sure 
that this refers to the hedge or fence line in suburbs 
and not to the curb line or the center of the 
must your house be set? Be particuiar to see that 
the same distance applies each side of you and pref- 
erably to all properties along the roadway from corner 
to corner in each direction. 

Ascertain whether between this line and the 
any porch, steps or other protuberances 
built. These facts should be ascertained even 
neighborhood is somewhat built up. In a ch 


locality, unless controlled bya zoning ordinance 


street 





ging 


wh ( h 


feature of protection for the interests of property 
holders is now being given consideration in many 
localities—this is important, as an innocent porch 

gh l € be conve ( ) s 
either side 1 shut It is alw S 

1eé ve 1 4 

Be to obt il 

to the ere f | ling ging 
other portion within a certain distance of the side and 
rear lines of the property rhis y not or 
the house, but will surely affect the location of 
garage, shold you ever build one; and, moreover, it 


is equally important to know how close your neighbors 


may be allowed to build to your line. Ascertain also 
if there are any other restrictions or local regulations 
as to materials to be used. Of course your architect 
will later have to conform to any existing laws con 
trolling construction, exits and other features, and 
that may require “fireproof’’ materials, at least in 
first-story exterior walls, and may prohibit the use 
of wood shingles for roof coverings. 


‘In Particular, Look Out for Easements 


ND aspecial thing to be particular about is whether 


there are any easements against the property 
Such refer to the possibility of wires being maintained 
overhead, but more frequently to various kinds of 
underground pipes or utilities. Some of these may, 
in themselves, not be objectionable, but as the right 
goes with an easement to enter your property 
of stoppage or trouble of any other kind, w 
might even involve digging and worse annoyances, 
it is highly desirable that there should be no eas 
ment within fence lines unless under exceptional 
circumstances, 

You should also know whether water main 
from which you may secure, without long 
supplies, the proper kind of water. If street sewers 
are not available, you should know what allowable 


} 


S exist, 


* Service 


types of sewage disposal will be permitted by yout 
deed. It is well to know about the water 
the ultimate disposal of the sewage anc 


which will be made for these and al 


lic utilities. 

Of course, if you are going to be 
locate on farm lands or in virgin té 
these provisions need not be considered—but you 


will then be confronted with other difficulties, 


source ofl 
1 the 


( the r lox al pub 


charges 


i be a pioneer and 


rritory, son 
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the house, building and 
emptying grease traps and 
cesspools for drainage of household waste, and fea- 
tures involving consideration of costs in other direc- 
tions. Among othe r matters to be considered be fore 
you commit yourself to a site is, for instance, whether 
electricity or gas or both are available for illumination 
and for fuel purposes. / 
I have been referrfrig to considerations affecting 
chiefly the lot itself. These relate chiefly to the ‘‘ use’ 
side of the property, and many of them will be re- 








H } | hed evil thax 
vealed later in the deed which w have to be executed 
I am suggesting them now for your consideration 
befor become lost in the intricacies of the deed’s 
gal seolog l r 
n ste e ‘ eT , 
vr d. or rt th f hotel. taver d rt 
ing . I r eelwright 
tear l, er laug é lress est 
i I t ve t g r starch r 
f torv r est r other | for 
; ‘ m 
tt é t ern, < k 
rent A rht shop 
- e gz est li 
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) patio er { 


The Bearing the Street or Road Has 


GHOULD | juire rner property | 


ler to e1 yrner 
antages of light and air you must 
] ; , wy ] " r slahleae fr ++ va } + ¢ 
ie i pay not alone for avallabie trontage jut ior 
sid k space and roadway on two sides, instead of 
one, of your property. It also entails increased ex- 
pense in fences, or hedge planting and cutting you 





would be screened from the passers-by and vehicular 
traffic on your long side line. It alsO means cost 
added to the lot if sidewalks have to be laid, as well as 
ncreased annual expenditure if these must be kept 
lear of snow and their grass edge trimmed 

It ghly d rt 

b t { 

able for one-half of the satisfactory maintenar 
hose you “‘own”’ until they a uccepted by the 
roverning authorities and r by them for the 

nity id reover, if re not no 

f } 

Many new suburban propert re being develop 
on communal lines, so you yuld ascertain what 
methods have been provided for taking care of road- 
ways l nes ery dt ) . 1 | 

joining lawns and other fe ires, bot 

»>h t cost 1 

You have, of yurse é 
i ing s h it port — o rt 1 ( 
ground you have 1 i, s icce I 
from the nearest railroa station or trolley stop 
You have observed whethe I ‘ has shade « 
other trees, but t will remain for you and your archi 
tect to determine whether it will be possible to ere« 
a house on the lot without either hav ng to crince 
the house or that fine old oak which attracted your 
ittention 
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The silk novelties described F| 
below have just been brought JB) 
out, and are admirably aday | 
ed for suits, wraps, dress 
and skirts. They come in 
widerange of exquisiteshad 


Cy) MER 


A new changeabl: 


having an exquisite crinkl 
surface of almost metal] 
lustre. 


RHAP-SODE 


Resembling Chimera in tex 
ture, but revealing in certain 
lights self-color plaids or 
blocks of the most subtl 
nature. 


a” 
CORVE 
A heavily corded silk that 1 
yet marvelously soft and phi 


able, the paler shades having 
a silvery sheen. 


SPORTUSSAH 
SYLVA-SPRI 


PENIKEES DUVETYN 
Uh 


Salin 
’enikees Charmeuse 
*s Poplins 
s Georgettes 
) Faille de AY: 1¢ 
s Silk and Wool 


j ) 
j inted N ry 
ina Print 4 4 ~Cieae 


The gown in the painting above was created from Rhapsodé and the wrap from Cordellé 


N elusive coloring that shifts and changes with every move of the 
wearer—a luminous radiance that ripples in every fold and 
lurks in every shadow—of these is born the magic that lifts the 


~ xT 
new Penikess Silks into the realm of art. - CARL SCHOEN 


Three distinct weaves—Cordellé, Chimerai, Rhapsodé,—alike in SILK 


: “1 : - ; CORPORATION 
delicacy of sheen, and in depth and brilliancy of tone, but each offering a fresh Siravevty RAILINGS SCRORD » ss 


conception of how much beauty can be woven into a silken fabric. 2760 FOURTH AVE 
Dark shades that make fascinating day wear, and pale hues designed NEW YORK 

to glow under evening lights. 
The mills where these new silks have just been created have for years 

been making fine American silks for American women. You can now identify 

them by the name Penrxees in the selvage of every piece. 
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How to Read Specifications 


OU should be as sure that you 
understand your specifica- 
tions as you are that you know 
the size and arrangement of 
the various rooms that are 
shown on the drawings. The 
prospective home builder 
frequently does not carefully 
read and study his specifica- 
tions; he merely assures him- 
self that the relatively few 
items in which he is particu- 
larly interested have been in- 
cluded and 

remainder of the specifications 

from careful consideration. 

Your architect should ex- 
plain to you the meaning of 
expressions, also why the particular grades or qualities 
were selected to be specified. If this is done before 
the drawings and specifications are given out for bids, 
many extras and other disappointments will be avoided. 

The various methods to be employed and the quali- 
ties of the materials to be used are definite commodities 
that the contractor agrees to furnish, and he cannot be 
required to furnish a better or more expensive article 
than that specified, without being entitled to an ‘“‘extra.”’ 

If the specifications are written so loosely that defi- 
nite grades and qualities are not called for, the con- 
tractor cannot be forced to furnish a better article than 
he was justified in assuming, before the contract was 
signed, would be satisfactory. 


dismisses the 


A Knowledge of Building Materials Necessary 


N ORDER that you may get the best possible build- 

ing for the least possible cost, it is absolutely essential 
that your architect possess an intimate knowledge of 
building materials and methods, including the various 
standard grades and qualities in which the materials 
may be readily obtained in the local market, the partic- 
ular uses for each, local custom in connection with the 
use, and the kind and quality of labor available. 

Most building materials may be obtained in a num- 
ber of different grades or qualities. The most expensive 
of these are often intended for special and not for gen- 
Do not therefore regard all materials other 
than the highest and most expensive grades as being 
defective hey are defective or not according to their 
suitability for the purpose tor which they aré to be used. 

For example, there are eleven grades of cypress 
boards, the three highest grades of which are known as 
“A,” “B” and “C,” and are largely used for finishing 
lumber. For a natural varnish finish or a light stain, 
Grade “A"’ for a dark stain, Grade 
“B" will serve the purpose; and for ordinary painted 
work, Grade ‘‘C”’ will be satisfactory. Grade “C” 
would be a defective material if used for a natural 
varnish finish, and Grade “A” would be an unneces- 


1 


sarily expensive material to use for a painted finish. 


c ral use 


is the best to use . 


How to Guard Against Needless Expense 


We N reading the specifications you should not 
only assure yourself that the various items in 
which you are particularly interested are specified in 
lance with your instructions or wishes, but also, 
especially in connection with what you may regard as 
the less important portions of the building, that no more 
expensive materials or appliances be called for than 
are absolutely necessary 

For example, you might consider using only a single 
coat of oil stain for the doors and trim of the servant's 
and attic rooms, or a dull or semi-gloss varnish in place 
of a hand-rubbed finish for the birch doors. The tend- 
ency of an architect, when in doubt, is usually to play 
safe and specify the more expensive material or method. 
This is through no desire to increase the cost, but he 
does not care to lay himself liable to possible criticism. 

If you will indicate to your architect that you 
are willing to economize wherever necessary or 
advisable, you will find that he will be interested 
in effecting every possible saving and will do all in 
his power to enable you to obtain the best possible 
result for the least possible cost. 

If you have purchased a ready-made set of 
drawings and specifications, do not expect to find 
all your individual wants and purely local re 
quirements fully covered in detail. Conditions 
vary widely in different localities, especially in 
connection with residential work, What may be 
economically done in one locality may be very 
expensive in another, and from necessity these 
standard specifications must be written to cover 
average and not special requirements and 
conditions. 

In reading a specification you should keep 
in mind not only that the specification, 
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By LeRoy E. Kern 


written for you by your architects not a standard or 
stock document, but also that it is not a bill of materials, 
a contractor’s checking list or a mere description of 
what is shown on the drawings. 

Essentially it should be a clear, straightforward, 
definite and complete statement of the qualities of the 
variouskinds of materials and workmanshipthat the con- 
tractor is to furnish, the conditions under which the work 
is to be done, and the size, location and description of 
such materials and appliances that could not or have 
not been clearly indicated on the drawings. It is sup- 
plementary to, and its limits are fixed by, the drawings 
for on these are indicated, more or less completely, the 
quantities, sizes and forms of the principal materials, 
and it is not the province of the specific ations to repeat 
this information. Its descriptions and requirements 
should be as definite as the dimensions on the drawings, 
and if nothing is left to the imagination there will be 
no occasion to have to appeal to a court of law to define 
the ‘‘evident intent,” the ‘‘spirit,’’ or what constitutes 
a ‘“‘justifiable assumption.” 


What You Look For in Specifications 


HE information that you should expect to be given 

by the drawings and that given by the specifications 
may be illustrated as follows: The floor plans will indicate 
the approximate location and number of watts of each 
receptacle that is to be installed for plugs for lamps, 
irons or other portable electrical devices. These re- 
ceptacles may be placed in the wall just above the 
baseboard, or in the baseboard; they may be a simple 
cheap porcelain knob, or of a type that sets flush with 
the wall or base and protected by a metal cover plate; 
this cover plate may be set with the long axis either 
horizontal or vertical; it may be made of several differ- 
ent metals and in a large number of different finishes, 
ranging from dull or polished brass to baked enamel of 
various colors; the receptacle itself may be of a type 
permitting the use of the same cord and plug used for 
attaching electrical appliances to the ordinary electric- 
light outlets; on the other hand it may be of a type 
requiring an entirely different kind of plug. 

All or any part of the above information may be 
specified either by detailed description or in a few 
lines by calling for a definite receptacle somewhat 
as follows: “All receptacles for plugs shall be type 
Z , as manufactured by the X \ Manu- 
facturing Company. Cover plates shall be cast bronze 
of type and finish A-3. Receptacles shall be set in 
the baseboard and with long axis horizontal.” 

Whenever in read- ing a specification you 


find reference made as \ above to particular 
makes or catalogue \\ numbers, either look 
these up or have your architect explain the 
item to you. Consid- | erable detail, in which 


is sometimes definitely 
cation by a simple ref- 
catalogue number. 


you may be interested, 
included in a specifi- }j 
erence to a partic ular 

In order that th specification may be 
clear, complete and |\&4 more easily under- 


} . } 
\ 


stood it Is ¢ 


livided int various sections, such 
} ] " ] : 

as the General Condi- tions, applying to all 

sections, and a sepa } rate section for the 

workmanship and ma terials required in con- 


nection with each trade, such as Brick 
work, Carpentry, I} Painting, and so forth. 
It is customary to j arrange these various 


sections in the specifi- | cation in the approxi- 
mate order in which the work is done on 
the building. For ex- ample: Excavating 
would be one of the first subjects to be 
treated and Painting one of the last. Heat- 
ing, Plumbing and Electrical Work are 
known as the mechan- ical equipment and are 
usually placed to- gether and near the 
end of the specifica- tion. 

In a short article it is only possible to ex- 
plain a few of the terms and expressions 






































most commonly misunderstood by the reader, and give 
a general or typical indication of the grades and qualities 
of some of the materials suitable for use in connection 
with the average moderate-priced residence in most 
sections of the country. Your local architect should be 
able to advise you as to the applicability of these recom- 
mendations to your individual or special requirements. 


What the “ General Conditions” Are 


HE General Conditions, as the name implies, are 

concerned primarily with general conditions under 
which the work is to be carried on. This section fixes 
the legal status of the architect, of the owner and of the 
contractor; it describes how payments are to be made, 
and covers such other subjects as liens; insurance, bond, 
contractor’s liability, time for completion of the work, 
adjustments, and so forth. It may be very long or only 
a few pages or paragraphs, according as the architect 
has attempted to cover every possible contingency or 
only the more likely contingencies. 

The American Institute of Architects, the Octagon, 
Washington, D.C., has prepared a very‘complete stand- 
ard “‘Form of Agreement and General Conditions of the 
Contract’’ that has been approved by a large number of 
the leading building and trade associations. These docu- 
ments eliminate many of the objectionable features to be 
found in the General Conditions as usually written, and 
are recommended for general use. 

The General Conditions are placed at the very front 
of the specifications, but—and this is a trade secret —do 
not read them until you have carefully studied all the 
other sections. As very frequently written, the General 
Conditions will create in the mind of the reader a false 
feeling of security, and he will be tempted to pass over 
omissions and generalities in the other sections, think- 
ing that he has been afforded a protection which does 
not actually exist. 


Some of the Misunderstood Expressions 
oe guidance a few of the more common! 


misunderstood expressions or statements are briefly 
explained. 

‘All work shall be done to the satisfaction of the a 
tect.’” If you will mentally change the wording to “ All 
work shall be done as the contractor is justifiable in 
assuming would be satisfactory to the architect,’’ you 
will have the real meaning and application of this 
requirement. For example, if the architect has used 
this clause in some similar building and accepted a 
certain kind of work, the contractor would be justified 
in assuming that the same kind of work would be to the 
satisfaction of the architect in Connection with yout 
building, and he could be required to furnish nothing 
better or more expensive without being entitled to an 
extra. 


ed y } } }] - 7 , } ; , 7 oe ; 
No extras will be allowed unless authorised in writir 


by the architect."". Memorize this clause and repeat it to 
yourself every time you talk with your architect « 
contractor. You want this clause enforced, a 
be enforced if neither you nor your architect allow 
violation. It is seldom, however, that one 
does not violate this provis n betore the w 
pleted; it us ially happ ns like this 

You are showing some friends through your | 
finished home and one of them asks why you did 


put a certain door about a foot nearer the wall. You 
think that his suggestion is a good one, 1 ask the 
contractor about it. He tells you that it will m 
amount to much, probably not over a couple cf dollars 
You think it too small an item to bother about notifying 
the architect to send a written order, so you tell th 
contractor to move it. He moves the door and when 
his next payment comes due you pay him an extra with 
out a written order. On the date of the payment of 
that ‘‘extra”’ the written order requirement was can- 
celed. Without knowing it, you and your contractor, 
by the paying and receiving of the money for that 
“extra,’’ have mutually agreed that the provision 
requiring a written order wascanceled. No matter 
how small the item, be sure that the contractor 
has the written order before payment is made 
for any extra work. 

“All work and material shall be first class or the 
best in every respect.” Do not rely upon this clause 
to provide the kind and quality of materials and 
workmanship you may want. 

In spite of the inclusion of this clause in th 
specifications, the contractor is required to furnish 
the kinds of materials and workmanship that ar 
called for in detail in connection with the work 
of the various trades; and if not specifically called 
for, he can be required to furnish nothing better 
than is usual and customary for your kind of 
building in your locality. 


SO Vol 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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Make sure that he gets fullest VALUE 
in his clothes, as you do in yours. 


OUR Spring suit will be the 
result of careful planning 
—you’ll ‘look around’’ before 
you buy. As suit—without 
your assistance—may be bought 
hit or miss fashion at the most 
convenient store. 


It isn’t that men aren’t anxious 
to get value—they are; but they 
lack that buying experience, 
that instinct for va/wes which 
enables a woman to get the 
most for her money. 

Your men-folk will be only 
too glad to have you go with 
them. The merchants will 
welcome you—particularly in 
VALUE-FIRST STORES. 


Send for interesting booklet, 


Micnuaets, Stern & Co., 


ALUE-FIRST merchants 

know that because of your 
expertnessin buying, you will be 
quick to recognize the va/ues in 
Michaels-Stern VALUE-FIRST 
CLOTHES—the style and tailor- 
ing values that help a man look 
his best—the long-wear values 
that reduce the cost of being 
well-dressed. 


Go shopping with your men- 


folk —and 
Stop at the Sign 
of the Vatur-First Boy. 
He’s the Sign of 


a VALUE-FIrRst STORE. 


c ; ad ’” 
““How Clothes Help Win Success. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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February, 


From the 
VaLue-First DEALER 


in your Community. 
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The House That Resists Fire 


By Carey Edmunds 
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TSORTUNATE are those who 
n a vicinity where local 
provide c ylorful stone. 

yuse above shows a color- 
ending from light gray to 
ll 3, and is a most effec- 
t of color set among the 
trees. The kitchen, as in 
nglish houses, is placed 
front of the house, wit! 
oom immediately 


y the garden. 





ESIGNING the house be- 








he space allowed 
1 lly large. The 
at is especially 
» and, when the porch is 
for winter use, it be- 
lecorative indoors as well. 
are so arranged that 
1g vista from almost 


a lor 
nt. This tends to give an 


f T 
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DESIGNED BY HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
The White-Trim and Trellis Treatment of This 
Colonial Brick House is Especially Effective 
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DESIGNED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD AND VICTOR OD. ABEL 


NE of the mos 

features about the 
above is its roof line, which ha 
been admirably hand] 
house is of hollow tile with f 
dation of stone. There are sever 
rooms inside: living room, din- 
ing room and kitchen down 
stairs, with four rooms 1 
one, with windows occup 


pace on two walls, 


»-trimmed 

are especially 
ig, well-lighted « 
react ed 


A folder of sketch plans, with dimensions clearly marked, may be had from the Architectural Department for ten cents. Helpful architectural books are listed on p 
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Are You Building 4p, 


Here are Some 
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BOVE is shown 
an inexpensive 
bungalow of the 
thatched-roof type. 
The exterior could 
be developed in 
either shingles or 
plaster finish. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JAM 


HERE is a very decided tendency in parts of t} 
United States toward the bungalow with the fla 


roof. The one above has been very successfu OR 
handled, and not a little of its charm is due to t! rahi 
ERE is a very ; _— abel , oe rr decorative treatment of the metal railings, both ren ‘be 
successful 7 . : j : front of the French windows and as a roof de om ta 
treatment for a we — a a ' tion. The design is suggestive of the mission t n the 
bungalow which s : 1 ew > Fa il and, with a white or cream-colored exterior plas' i the 
must be built on a oe ig > : finish and a red-tiled roof, a very distinctive 


rs or 
terrace | 
irden, 
e war) 
ser 


iroon 


sharp incline. The QE ; charming result is obtained. Formal planting 
iron gratings add | : .. ; should accompany a house of such simple ar 
much to the effec- es ies $4 , f nified lines. 

tiveness of the ex- ‘ , —- " 
terior. 











A Touch of the Colonial is Always a Successful Type for a Wide Shallow Lot 
tnd i i * - ae . 
- 28.) EE Oo —_ Bratt PRP ER Re ‘ . SS 


¥Y GEORGE A. CLARK 


A Little Severe Perhaps, But the Design is Unusual and Shows Considerable Originality 
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CONTRIBUTED BY JAMES FOS 





DESIGNED BY E.W. STILLWELL A Pleasing Color Scheme: Steps Faced With Red Brick, Foundation of Red Brick and one 
A Very Attractive Bungalow in Which the Arrangement of Rooms is Most Convenient Chimney Red-Brick Trimmed—Bright Notes That Count Well Against the White He 
- in ( 





A folder of sketch floor plans, with dimensions all clearly marked, may be had for ten cents by addressing the Architectural Department. 
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Bungalow This Year ? 


Selected by Carey Edmunds 


iry, 1920 
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ICTURED 
NTRIBUTED BY GERTRUDE LUCKEY WALORON : , . } sin Oe . ; oP ZS above is a 
, well-planned mod- 
ern Colonial bun- 
galow. The plan 
shows seven 
rooms, one of 
which is a break- 
fast room. 
OR a terraced lot the bungalow above is admi- 
rably adapted. The plan is so laid out that the 
ree bedrooms all have cross ventilation. Two of 
em have windows on three sides. The living room i ia _ 
n the center, with the service portion at one side “ . : ‘ . A OTHE R of 
i the bedrooms at the other. It opens by French = 4 the popular 
rs onto a terrace both front and back. The rear = ee flat-ro -5 bunga- 
terrace makes for privacy and also, since it faces the . : 6 lows. It is built 
irden, provides a delightful place to serve meals in “ ‘ ; ; 4 of metal lath with 
warm months. There are two bathrooms, one in . 7 ; : a cement stucco 
service end and one in connection with the ; A ' sie nia ts ve “it BA 
vetniiia would be suitable 
—" for any climate. 


y. _ 
I1GNE BY VYRUL BENNETT 
The Chimney at the Front of the House Becomes Decorative if it is Well Proportioned 


F 


One of the Most Inviting and Coziest Little Bungalows I Have Seen for a Long Time 
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ONTRIGUT R 


y anagy oe : . TL LAG ALL PE BE CRA TPT RET EMP OTS RE NTS PIE 
Here is One of an Entirely Different Type. Two Plans Were Prepared for the Same Exterior; CONTRIBUTED BY JAMES FOSTER 


rT" are Five Rooms, in the Other Six—the Breakfast Room is the Additional Room This Shows a Successful Placing of the Entrance at One Side Rather Than in the Center 


architectural books which are to be found listed on page 220 will offer much help and many suggestions to those who are building this spring. 

































UST what you want 
now to freshen up your 
wardrobe! 


Asmart natty Pelter will 
give you a world of com- 
fort right now, when the 
weather really requires 
something warmer than 
cloth; and will also be 
your favorite garment all 
Spring and even Summer. 


“The Coat to buy 
in “February 


Pelters are as serviceable as 
they are handsome, all year 
round. They combine “warmth 
without weight” and nothing 
approaches them for sheer good 
looks. They'll make cold- 
weather motoring comfortable 
in February — and shopping, 
calling, golfing, motoring, more 
pleasurable all Spring and 
Summer. Pelters are coats for 
every wear everywhere; for any 


eason and for many seasons. 


And Pelters are so flattering! 
They're so neat, and trim! 
They're so well tailored, and 
they hang so nicely that they're 
certain to become you. Every- 
one —from the petite miss to 
the mature matron—looksa little 
bit more “well-groomed” in a 
Pelter than inany other garment 


Pelters are handsomely tailored of finest 
leather to look well, fit well and wear well. 
In men's, women’s and children’s sizes— 


$30 up. 


Gopickout your model atthe store that sells Pelters 


If you don’t know one in your locality, write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 


Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York 





























Selecting the Garage 
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By Carey Edmunds 




























building just at the left in the 


pergola walk between the h 


garage gives the 





garden a delightful touch. 


I « bruary 




















HEN you are fortunate enough to have 

your lot extend from road to road it is 
a good idea to place your garage facing the 
back road, with your entrance doors on it. 
This gives you the opportunity of a more 
decorative treatment on the side facing the 
garden. These two photographs—one on 
the left and one below—show a successful ex- 
periment of combining a garage and a tea 
house. The family use the garden side of the 
garage as a cozy place to serve tea in the 
afternoon. There is a tiny room just behind 
the central door, where refreshn 
pared. Quarters for the chauffeur are in the 


ents are pre- 


first picture. 


Sometimes when the garden is small just a 
yuse and the 

















DESIGNED By < 


ONE-CAR 

garage sul 
rounded by flower: 
does not become 
an eyesore to the 
owner or neigh- 
bors. <a i l i 
good type to a 
company a Colo 
nial house, and 
could be of hollow 
tile and plaster. 





. €. SCHERMERHORN 
























































@r THE left i 
a very good 


type of brick ga- 
rage. The comt 

nation of cement 
and brick has bee 
admirably han- 


died. Note the little 


decorations over 
the entrance. Be- 
low is a very sma 
but well-designed 
stone garage. 





Here We Have One Built Into a Hillside 


Another Good Treatment of a Garage Artache 
























bruary, 1920 
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unshine 
Biscuits 


For Better Meal/s 


You can add variety to every meal by serving 
Sunshine Biscuits. From the wide Sunshine list 
you can select just the kind that appeals to your 
taste. Many courses in any meal need just the 
substantial goodness and individual flavor found 
in Sunshine Biscuits. 









Whether it is Krispy-Saltines fittingly served with 
baked beans, or dainty Hydrox—the complement 
of many desserts—there are Sunshine Biscuits for 
everymeal, everyday. 


a ee 


Krispy-Saltines represent but one of the many 
kinds of Sunshine Biscuits. (They are known as 
‘Sunshine Saltines’’ in the East and ‘‘Sunshine 
Krispy Crackers’’ in the West.) Try them—for 
their goodness is typical of other Sunshine Biscuits. 








In individual packages and in bulk. 


an- ’ Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses 
; are packed in most Sunshine Cartons 





[oose-Wi LES BISCUIT (om PANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 










Branches in Over 100 Cities 
We have prepared a Fairy Tale Book of Rhyme 
handsomely illustrated. To partly cover cos! 
of preparation and mailing, send 5c in cot (no 
tamps accepted) to this company, Dept. B, 
809 Commerce Building, Kansas City, M 


- 
- 


- 


se 
-* Loose-Wiles 


? oo" Biscuit Company 

Dept. B, 809 Commerce 
_ ie Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 

‘ won Please send me a wy of “S } 
-” Hints for the Hostess 


a” 
of delicious biscuit uses 








Name__ 
Address 
Grocer’s Nam« 
Addre 





(rocer s 































Teach your children 
to be discriminating in 
their choice of candy 


For generations Huyler’s 
word for good candy. 

Perhaps you remember how your first lisping 
requests for candy were filled from the big box 
with the familiar Huyler name in the familiar 
lettering on it. 





has been a household 






And as you today respect your Mother's judg- 
ment in always giving you clean, pure, wholesome 
Huyler’s, so will your children learn to respect your 
judgment if you teach them now to be discrimi 


Ask for your favorite 


"1.25 per 


*150per 
pound ov 


pound 





67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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HY merely wish for an OHIO-TUEC ELECTRIC 

VACUUM CLEANER? Why not own one NOW? 
' Each month you are paying the cost of with long 
Be: 5 page oye labor at cleaning tasks that the OHIO- does 
- minutes and does better; paying with some of your a 
. 00d looks; paying by permitting the life and wear rugs 
pe ere cre te neh or: 
‘a brush will remove. : < 













Stop cheating yourself! Phone our 
dealer — to send you en OHIO. TUEC 





oe 
a ; 


nating in their choice of candy. ic 
Keep a box of Huyler’s always in the house i? thy 
. 1/e 
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Financing Your Building 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


One of the largest sources for second mort- 
gages is one of the properly managed build- 
ing and loan associations. They are primarily 
coéperative. Funds are secured by the issu 
ance of stock which is paid for monthly over 
a term of years until such time as the pay 
ments, plus the accumulated interest, reach 
the full value of the share, at which time it 
is paid to the stockholder. 

Usually each share is based on a matured 
value of $200. Payments are made at the 
rate of one dollar a month on each share. A 
well-conducted association has the stock 
mature to full value under this method in 
from 132 to 144 months. On this basi 
paying « ontinuousl) until you have paid in a 
total of an average of $138, entitles you to 
the full amount of $200, the accrued interest 
having made up the difference, thus amor 
tizing your mort e in about elever 


ind 


The Building and Loan Mortgage 
N MAKING a loan through a building 


and loan association you must take out a 
sufficient number of shares of stock to the 
par value of the amount of the mortgage. If 
the amount is $2000, and the shares are $200 

each, you take out ten shares of stock. W ith 

a monthly payment of $1 a share this will be 
$10 a month, plus the interest at six per cent 
on $2000, which is $120 per annum, or an 
additional $10 a month. This totals $20, to 
which should be added a premium charge, 
as it is called, usually 10 cents a share, for 
the privilege of borrowing the money. This 
premium charge varies with the amount of 
money available and is fixed by bidding, and 
sometimes is omitted entirely. 

This makes the total monthly payment 
$21, which takes care of the interest and 
amortizes the loan over the period required 
for the maturity of the stock. Regular pay 
ments should not be missed, as it means the 
addition of a small fine for each share, and 
this must be paid before anything is credited 
on the regular amount due. 

If at any time it is desired to pay off such 
1 mortgage it can be done at a regular meet 
ing night. Either the full amount of the loan 
can be paid in and the shares carried until 
maturity, which enables you to realize to its 
full value the accrued interest which you 
have been helping to earn, or else by giving 
one month’s notice the shares can be with 
drawn at their withdrawal value (based on 
the money paid in, plus either only nominal 
interest or none at all), and the differenc« 
between this and the amount of the loan 
paid in cash. 

Where building and loan associations ar 
not available there can in all probability be 
found similar sources, such as the Mu 
Savings Banks, of Massachusetts,andt hes Say 
ings banks of various character and nomen 








clature throughout the country Chere are 

also home-building corporations, maintained 

either by public | YT 
rporations to ¢ 

CCE if lor yr 

ind l¢ l 

turnover, | I I 


Methods of Mortgaging 


M¢ )R rGAGI be Ing in re ulity an ob] 
tion on the part of the borrower to 

repay at the expiration of a stipulated tim 
to the lender the full amount thereof with 
interest, it is just as important to consider 
the length of time as the rate of interest. 
If the term is too short it means an early 
renewal and its attendant charges for in 
vestigation, title search, recording, and so 
forth, and it is not always possible to renew 
at the same source. The longer the term 
the better it is for the borrower 

As no atte mpt can be made to indicate I] 
the ways in which mortgaging a house can be 
accomplished, there has been picked out for 
discussion only those most generally used. 
It is urged that in all cases the most care 
ful consideration should be given to those 
methods most in use in your locality. 

Whenever mention is made herein of the 
cost it is intended to include the total amount 
to be spent on both the ground, with grading, 
paths and planting, and the house, includ 
ing its construction, interior finish, pa Pp ring 
painting, lighting fixtures, and so forth, but 
not the curtains or furniture. When it ji 
a contemplated structure the total cost ji 
usually approximated or 1s secured irom 
bona fide estimates by contractors, ot 
combination of both. 

Each of the methods is presented sepa 
rately, as: 

No. 1—Cash in Full. While this is some 
what generally employed it constitutes no 
real problem. The man who has the cash in 


hand to pay all bills can build as easily as 
he can buy an article of clothing. There is 
however, one danger against which he should 
guard, and that is, he is likely to overpay fot 
what he is getting for the satisfaction of 
getting what he wants. If he ever should 
desire a mortgage, he is then likely to b 
disappointed in the amount he could se 
upon an unbiased valuation. 

No. 2—Part Cash, Balance Personal Loan 
or on Collateral. Here again there i 
little to consider. He who is so lortunat« 
to have someone with the 
can ¢ asily a 


ready cash to k 
gree with him on the term W 
such collatenal as paid-up insurance, stocl 
bonds, and so forth, it is very easy to nes 
te a loan with your bank. If it can be don 
this is a very good method, since on con 


pletion you could go to any of the sour 


the money so gained to releast 
eral loan. 

No. 3—Up to 60 Per Cent First Mortgage, 
Balance Cash. Where the prospective owner 
has cash in hand up to 40 per cent of the 
cost, it is not difficult, provided the other 
conditions have been met, to arrange for a 
first mortgage at the rate of from five to six 
per cent. The cash equity is large and the 
mortgage is thus well protected against any 
fluctuation downward in the future value of 
the property. 

No. 4—60 Per Cent First Mortgage, 10 to 
20 Per Cent Cash, Balance Second Mortgage. 
This is the me thod most generally used in the 
Kast. It varies, of course, in source in the 
locality in which you are borrowing and in 
the available cash resources of the borrower. 
In this connection very often in the sale of 
the ground, as an incentive to purchase, the 
realtor will make it a point to advise and 
assist you in the negotiations for the loans. 
He is usually well posted and known at thé 
various sources for both first and second 
mortgages, and his help is strongly advised 


Usually the first mortgage is separate 


the interest is paid semiannually. In sor 
cases, however, the holders of the secor 
mortgage arrange to have the interest or 


the first paid to them, and they in turn remit 


to the mortgagor for the first at the proper 


interest period. This makes the payment of 
the interest much I burdensome to 
man of small mear 

Second mortgages re ecured 
building and loan association, or from 
of the cooperative banks or corporatior ir 


otner local source. When this is the cast ind 
the mortgages are amortized over a suffi 
ciently long period it probably the be 





method for the small but steady wage 
earner. The monthly payments are lighter 
and he has a small amount of cash left ove 
lor contingencies. When, at its maturity 
the second mort pal 1 « he | 
1; ] j ‘ 
‘4 tne I 
r 
SUNK) r SUK) 
CT 

i § 500.00 
Ist M t 3000.00 

1 Mort P 1500.00 
Total cost $5000.00 
Ist Mortgage $3000.00 if 6 

interest $180.00 
2d Mortgage $1500.00 at B. & L 

interest , 189.00* 
Taxes (approximate : 94.00 
Water rent . . ‘ 8.00 
Carrying charges . — $471.00 
Making a monthly carrying charge of 39.25 

* B. & L. based on 714 shares at $1, plu 

tat six percent and 10 cents per share f 7 


These calculations do not of course in- 
clude any fire or life insurance or other nec- 
essary charges to be determined in e ach case. 

No.5 Home-Building Corporations. This 
is placed next on our list because it is some 
what analogous to th st 
mentioned. It is still S 
country, although it h 
ful where properly de 
ever, in general applicabk 
localities and therefore 


Home- Building Co 


7, IRST, a home-buil 
be contre led and i 

poration for the specifi ffu 

homes for none but its 


ond, it may be a private 
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Miu Lone Cotsets 


With the Patented NuBone Stay 
Made of Woven Wire —Will not Break or Rust 


Bends Both Edgewise and Flatwise 


KF course—womanly 

charm isalways depend- 
ent upon that ease and 
grace of movement and pos- 
ture that result from a 
knowledge of perfect ap- 
pearance. 
And from the sense of com- 
plete comfort that breeds 
tosentab and thet that greatest of all womanly 

ur own home. charm— poise. 
\ corset that offers all these must necessarily 
be made to your measure—to the individual 
requirements of your figure, and then fitted 
by an expert corsetiere right in your own 
home. 
But such a corset must have unusual stays 
to give the complete comfort you desire. It 
remains for the wire NuBone Stay 
the on/y woven wire stay in existence) to 


The Great give yielding freedom of movement in any 


direction, and yet be rigid enough to afford 
ample support; to conform to any position 
of the body, however extreme, without un- 
comfortable pressure at any point. That is 
why NuBone Corsets are so extremely satis- 
factory for stout figures. 

Remember that NuBone Corsets are made 





X 


wire are 
eopen to 


make { 


N u Bone 


Such natural com fort—such style and charm 


of only the best materials that 
wash as perfectly as your 
handkerchiefs. The rust proof 
qualities and easy flexibility 
of NuBone Stays make wash- 
ingeasy. NuBoneCorsets will, 
in consequence, give man} 
more months of comfortable 
service; for perspiration can- 
not rot the materials of a cor- 
set that is frequently washed. Bends edgewis 


freely as fiatwt 





The NuBone guarantee, which is given w 
each corset, reads that if any NuBone Stay 
rusts or breaks within one year, the old 
corset will be replaced by a new one free 
of charge. 


Look in your telephone book for “‘ NuBone 
Corsetiére.’’ Call up and ask to be shown 
materials, models and the famous NuBone 
Stay. Judge for yourself what we mean when 
we speak of style, quality and comfort — it 
entails absolutely no obligation on your part. 


Our experienced Corsetiéres co-operate with 
physicians in cases where external support 
must be provided after operations. We have 
a special department and rush service for 


such cases. 


We witl be glad to send you free a very interesting book giving many valuable suggestions on 
the development and improvement of the figure. It also explains and illustrates the superiori- 
ties of NuBone Corsets and discusses various figure types and their relative corset requirements. 


The Na bone Greet Gr 


1520 NORTH CENTRE STREET, CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


AUSTRALIA 


L. L. Lucas & Co., Inc., 257 Smiih S M adame 


iisroy, Melbourne, Australia. Golders Gree 


us 








x ees Z—~, p> 
na ~ 4i <= —_ —_ 
p< ~ sieaiebennpnstattnsematie 


ENGLAND SOUTH AFRICA 
LeDal, 25 Temple Gardens, Ee. S. Howard & Co., Box 1562, 
. W. London, S. E. England Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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| curs. d/mour 


In the days of Louis XV the great French painters loved to portray 
scenes of the luxury-loving Court in the exquisite gardens of Versailles. 





Yet, not even their skilful brushes could depict the ineffable 
charm of the lovely ladies of the Court—the subtle and delicate 
allurement of their perfume. 


Fleurs d’ Amour—redolent of the divine fra- 
P NY grance of the gardens of old France —is a living 
y P| memory of the charm of those famous beauties. 


A 





Send 1 Oc for a generous sample bottle 
of Fleurs d’ Amour 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 West 32nd Street, New York 
cease Creators of Fleurs 
, "Amour and other 
- Rare Perfumes 
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Styles for 
every room 
in the house 


Artistic 
Durable 
Sanitary 









Wipe off the Dirt— 
ee 





Let's talk over tl orating plans you've been thinking about. Spring 


is on its way and it is better to plan and decide now, before the decorators 


in the midst of the spring rush. 
Have y been thinking about doing a room or two in Sanitas? Se 
tl I ind get the kind of wall coverings you've really 





Let 1 you t Sanitas booklet and samples. You'll surely find 
and fifty Sanitas styles just the ones you want to 

with your rugs, hangings and furniture. 
Sanita made on cloth with a machine-painted surface that does not 
fad Dull finished plain tints and decorative patterns as 











Write for Booklet and Samples 
B t r and tells at a glance how much you 1 
Address the Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 


Dept. 1, 320 Broadway, New York 
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or real-estate company engaged in the de- 
velopment of a certain tract or tracts and is 
available only to those who build or buy 
thereon. The third method is most generally 
available to the public, and it is formed 
mostly with funds furnished by public 
spirited individuals or corporations and se 
cured by the issuance of bonds at a low rate 
of interest. It is available only for the city 
or section for which it is formed 

rhere is no similarity in their methods 
except as to the primary object of assistance 
in the building or buying of houses. Rarely 
do two arrange their financial aid in the 
same manner, and they range from purely 
philanthropic motives to private gain. In 
each case, therefore, the specific information 
must be obtained. Mention will be made of 
the three most usual arrangements. 

One is by a cash payment of ten per cent 


and then one per cent monthly until the 
loan is canceled. This runs over a lor g teri 
of years. In another, from nothing to fiftec 


per cent cash, and weekly or monthly install 
ments, varying with the ability of the pur 
chaser to pay in proportion to his income 
and the requirements of the corporation. 
Third, the same amount of cash and regular 
payments as in the second case, but which 
pays off only the second mortgage in from 
five to ten years and continues the first as a 
long-term loan. 

It will thus be noted that home-building 
corporations are quite flexible in their ar 
rangements, which are arbitrarily fixed by 
each individual company and the case at 
hand. Their interest rates vary from four 
to six per cent, and are sometimes higher. 
Usually they take complete charge of all 
papers, relieving the borrower from the 
responsibility. It might be mentioned that 
in the case of a large corporation which has 
just formed such a home-building corpora 


tion, the character and record of the man’ 


applying count as much as his cash resource 
and ability to pay. 

No.6—20 PerCent Cash, Balance Building 
and Loan Association. While the carrying 
charges in this method are somewhat higher 
than in any other, due to paying off the full 
amount of the mortgage in a period of ap 
proximately twelve years, in addition to thi 
interest on the loan, it is a very satisfactory 
way of doing so. It gives a direct incentive 
to save as much as possible, and at the end 
of that period you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the house is clear of all en 
cumbrance. This method is particularly 
effective in the purchase of a completed 
house where the cash resources are small, 
but the wages or income steady. 

The regular payments increase the cash 
equity in the house until you reach the point 
at which, if you desire, you can refinanc« 
with a first mortgage similar to the arrange 
ment in method No. 3. By so doing you will 
secure a lower rate of interest on the first 
mortgage and the difference in cost can be 


paid into the building and loan associatior 
in the form of additional shares, and wl 
these mature your cash resources will 


more than sufficient to pay off the entire loa 
No. 7—40 Per Cent Cash, Balance Mort 
gage With Insurance on Life. With this 


method there are two choices. In either cas« 
up to forty per cent in cash is required 
first mortgage in excess of sixty per cent can 


rarely be obtained. 

The first mortgage is secured from an 
insurance company and is protected either 
by straight life insurance, which would pay 
off the mortgage only on the death of the 
mortgagee, or, in the other method, by in 
surance on the endowment plan, maturing 
in the number of years according to the plan 
used and at the end of that period using the 
paid-up policy to pay off the loan. In either 
case, the amount of the insurance premium, 
which varies with the age of the assured and 
the kind of insurance, must be added to the 
interest rate as a carrying charge. 

No. 8—Buying the House Completed. 
While this article deals primarily with the 
financing of a new house to be built, mention 
should be made of the assistance given and 
methods used in the sale of houses already 
built, particularly where they are a part of a 
large operation of homes. When a real 
estate operator or builder is constructing 
such a development he finances it, before 
starting, through a trust company, or similar 
source, fof the first mortgage of sixty per 
cent, and twenty per cent additional through 
a building and loan association, or similar 
source. These are prorated to each lot and 
the house to be built thereon. If the first 
mortgage is only for the period of construc 
tion it can usually be renewed at the same 
source for a term, and if arranged for at the 
beginning for a term it can usually be trans 
ferred to the new owner. 





Financing Your Building 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 








The amount of cash required varies usu- 
ally in each individual case and depends on 
the resources of the purchaser. Sometimes 
the seller is glad to take the second mortgage 
himself in order to dispose of the house, and 
he in turn sells it at a discount to any one of 
the companies which make a specialty of 
such buying. It is mostly for one year and 
at the end of that time must be arranged for 
irom a new source. 

Where possible, the seller arranges 1 


place this second mortgage throug! tl 
building and loan association through which 
he has secured his own second mortgage t 


some similar source, and it will be found that 


he is very glad to assist the buyer in th 


arrangements for finances. Sometimes h 
will even take notes, and in this case th 
purchaser must arrange to take care of ther 
it maturit\ 


Mortgage Payments and Protection 


fe. is used for the lack of a better dk 

scription of how themoney is actually) 
paid to the borrower if and when his loan 
has been finally approved. If you have had 
the cash by personal loan or otherwise it is, 
of course, paid to you so that you in turn 
can pay it back to the one from whom you 
first borrowed. 

If the house has not yet been built, th 
money is not paid to you direct unless it 1s 
on personal loan, but is placed in the hands of 
a trust company and is paid to the contractor 
doing the work. 

hese payments are made either on cer 
tificate of the architect, or by stipulated 
monthly payments, or at the completion o 
various stages of the work until the full 
amount of the loan is paid out. 

For the protection of such mortgages, 
where there is no method of paying off and ii 
the owner can meet the additional expense, it 
is often advisable to protect the loan by life 
insurance made out to the mortgagor in 
the amount of the loan as suggested in the 


seventh method. Should you die the loan 
vill thus be automatically paid off and your 
estate will have just so much more asset 

You will find that fire insurance suflicient to 


cover the full amount of the mortgages 
ilways a requirement as a protection to you 
and to them, should you be so unfortunat: 


is to have the house destroyed or damaged 


State and Government Aid 


EARLY everyone knows that the Gov- 
4 N ernment did quite a considerable amount 
of building of small houses during the war. It 
was mostly done through the Government 
paying direct for the houses, or advancing 
the money to corporations formed for th 


purpose. Some of these houses are now bei 
sold to individual buyers, with aid in finance 
ing, but it is too early to state tl 
detail 
In Massacl { per 
Y | lt 
if I I I li-cle | 
ll-built houses could be tructed at |] 
Chey were sold to individuals und 
n per cent first payment and the bal 


ince amortized over a period not exceeding 
twenty-eight years, depending upon the abil 
ity of the purchaser to pay. 

In England, government moncy has long 
been available and used in the erection and 
financing of small houses. When sold to the 
individual the loan is usually amortized over 
long periods. Several of the other Continental 
countries have similar methods. Canada, it 
is reported, has just passed an act making 
available money which will be loaned for the 
erection of small houses at a low percentage 
over a period of twe nty year 

In the United States, Senator Calder, of 
New York, has just introduced into the 
Senate a bill to make available additional 
money by creating a series of home loan 
banks. Building and loan associations would 
be enabled under this arrangement to deposit 
their mortgages with these banks and thus 
secure additional funds to loan. Funds for 
the home loan banks would be secured by 
the issuance of bonds backed by the Govern 
ment and secured by these mortgages. 

All this is an evidence of the intense inter 
est being taken in the very necessary in 
crease in available resources to assist in the 
building of homes. Many have suffered dur 
ing the past few years through the lack of 
homes, and it will not be surprising, there 
fore, if the prediction now being made is 
carried out, namely, that all our vast forces 
of construction and finance will within the 
next few years be turned in the direction of 
housing, to the exclusion of nearly all else. 
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When Mother Played Hookey’ 


How One Woman Discovered a Way 


to Get the Family 
Still Have the Whole Afternoon off 









| 
a woman be mother 


VAN 


y maker without sacrificing the time she needs 
for her own self development! Here IS 
teresting letter from one mother to another 

ch suggests in part at least an answer 
1] 
problem 
Sus ey. il 
it6% rs \ S \ t 
ist 
4 if 
\ x c , < S ‘ 
‘ rat ly verwn 
0 1g r th \ \ ¢ seit, 
triends and the best interests of my tamuily. 


° oe ] ‘ + +h + -o ‘ 
But last Wednesday tne worl urned a 


gular handspring—and I played hookey! 


“Tt all came about this way: You know that 
onderful series of afternoon lectures I wrote 
uu about? While they are supposed to last 
ntil only 4:30, it 1s usually 5:30 by the time 
u get home. Then you have that guilty feeling 
it your family is starving, and that your 


ghbors are predicting the exact day that your 





usband will divorce you and put the children 
n a home. 


“And you know, too, what a wild scrambk 
7 , 
there 1s when you do get home. 
turns out right, everybody is painfully polite or 


rofanely silent, and when you go into the kitchen, 


Dinner never 





nly say, N 








r + 
( 
} v 
, 
Ss is LA t 
| 
= aimeasty oo 


I sure enough 
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played hookey—locked the front d 


oor, made a 


face at it, and went down the street as 1f the whole 


police force were at my heels. I hi 


id one grand 


time all afternoon, because, you see, | had planned 


my dinner in advance and knew | 
put something over on my family. 


‘I want to tell you about that dn 


was going to 


iner. In half 


an hour after | got home | had dinner ready and 


it was, as Fred said, ‘Some dinner!’ 
sound to vou? A wonderful new 
dish—cabbage stuffed with corned 
beef, boiled potatoes, pineapple salad, 
apple pie and coffee. 
““* Cooked corned beef in 
half an hour’—did I hear 
you say? Let me explain 


How does it 


Dinner and 


that it was canned corned beef—put up by Libby’s, 
which my grocer persuaded me to try. It was 
without doubt the best corned beef I ever tasted. 
Tender enough to cut with a fork, juicy as fresh 
beef and with the most wonderful flavor! 


‘Fred simply couldn’t believe it was canned 


corned beef, but he’s e1 thusiasti about the canned 

meat idea now, and says he is going to buy a 

whole case of Libby’s meats tomort ind let 
play hookey as Iten as | W tt 


We are publishing this letter 


because we feel sure that every 


> 
- 
> 
t 
a 





Yr SAUSAGE AND SPAGHETTI. Cook one package 
paghetli in bosling ulted water for twenty minutes. 


Rinse in cold water and 





Sitce nme MEAIUM SIZE ONION 





and fry a light brown in a little bacon dripping idd 
one ¢ ” r enne f r, ay 
one cupfi ' "? Sau < n Sm 

Simmer a fe mint ” thoroughly h the paeneltlt 
and cook ten minu neer Serve surrounded by / 
vienna Sausage 


part at least, of the problem of finding enough 
time to do the things she wants to do—time for 
her children, her husband, her friends, for her 
own self-development. 

There are no finer meats obtainable than 
Libby’s Packaged Meats Corned Beet, Dried 
Beet, Vienna Sausage, Veal Loat and a long list 
orf other delicacies. 

hey are packaged in Chicago—meat center of 
the world—where the choicest meats are avail 
bl ia 
able to the I lbby Kitchens. 


prime Government Inspected meats are used. 


, ; 
Only cuts from fresh, 

' 4 
Lhey come to you 1n alr-tignt containers, which 
when opened reveal the n eats as fresh and sweet 


and juicy as on the day they were packed. You 








vill f 1 that | DY i 

tenderness that home OKINgG of ra ry 
cannot approach. Showr this page are a f 
suggestions for new and delightful ways of s 


Ing these meats. 


‘play hookey.”’ 


Try them when you want to 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
102 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
9 @ 


Libby, M‘ Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can 
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Cunning woolens, delicate frocks, tiny wraps of silk | — 


THEY CAN BE LAUNDERED TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BABY 


F course, he’s particular! ‘‘Fussy as an band in his whole wardrobe!—they’re kept 
I y 


old bachelor,’’ mother says. He takes so soft and fine with Lux. T 
the greatest delight in his own blue + 
quilted silk bathrobe—and is specially fond ‘Never allow his pretty things to stay soiled , 
of the dotted Swiss rompers that are smocked His clothes have to be done so often and so care- 
with pink. fully—they need the most delicate laundering there 
. , ; is. Gather them up every night and toss them into a 
From his bootees to his bib, each garment big bowlful of Lux suds. The lovely transparent flakes 
must be sweet and clean for the daintiest baby melt the instant they touch hot water and whisk into 
(a in the world. Fiis little petti-skirts of finest a wonderful bubbly lather. Then just sousing, and 
>a a cashmere with sweet baby scallops, the frocks gentle pressing of the rich suds through the soiled & 
, =~ j of batiste tinily tucked and daintily embroid- spots. Ay \ 
f prom rn ; ered, cunning negligée jackets of pale crépe No matting and shrinking of those important soft ~ \ 
‘ee ; 2, a de Chine and French knots—he adores to put little woolens, because there’s no rubbing, you see. t ‘@.. } ) 
You 4 a them on so spick and fresh from their Lux hurt the fine fibres. He can wear the most delicately Es, 
i y T\r"" laundering. tinted silks without feeling the least bit extravagant A ") \ r 
A 4 ; Oh, it’s so easy to let Lux take care of his pretty Jim J 
: And his wool things, so silly small they look things—keep every baby garment fresh and lovely! inn a i 
oe ' like make-believe—are all very real to him. Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux Gas] \; / 
wv Not a single scratchy shirt—not one shrunken Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 9 : f 
‘, \ oe a 
o) . a] ¥  * ‘a — a 
RS yw | , , S s~) 
gy ff = f £8. 
—— ee 4 \ = al 
( 4 NO SUDS SO WONDERFUL FOR DAINTY BABY THINGS ile a 
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To wash his woolens, 










































For his fine dresses, 
his fluffy blankets his fashionable silks A 
” , . .' 
=~ import t t I 1 n soft! So easy to do it No the least bit extravagant day! Whisk a table 
j with Lux! J \ iblespoonfuls to a bowlful spoonful of Lux into a rich lather in a bowlful of é 
f wat VM t ier in very hot water Add very hot water Let white garments soak a few minutes 
| water intil lukewarn Work woolens up and Squeeze suds through. Do not rub. Rinse in three hot 4 
wn in is and squeeze rich suds through garments waters. Squeeze—do not wring. Dry in the sun. Dampen, 
3 Do not rub Rinse in three clear, lukewarm waters, then press with a hot iron 
i little Lux in last water Squeeze water “ ' For silks and colored things add cold water till luke 
Do not twist Dry in a moderate temperature L 7 y ys warm. Wash quickly. Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Roll ‘ 
t : in a towel to dry. When nearly dry press with a warm iron , 
4 
a] . 
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The Coming Sugar Shortage 


By R.V. Keller 


EDITOR OF 


és HE sugar shortage of 1919 is a thing 
of the past, and the average Amer 

ican seems to believe that it was 
erely one of the many inconveniences of 
war and that nothing like it is ever go- 
happen again It is really too bad 

l pel this illusion, but I believe it the 
possible way in which a repetition of 
sugar shortage of 1919 can be avoided 
1920 here will be less sugar available 





umption in this country dur rT 
1920 than in either tl t c 
Th | ited State L } et ) 
easy”’ on its sugar suppli , for they 


exXce edingly low. 

We hear a good deal in the daily papers 
bout the “‘record crops”’ of Cuba, but not a 
vord is said about the total failures of the 
rop in other parts of the sugar-producing 
vorld. It is true that the cane-sugar produc- 
tion of the world is higher by nearly four 
million tons than before the World War. 
But—and this is far more important—the 
beet-sugar production is nearly seven million 
tons smaller. 

The complex causes of the decreased 
wroduction of sugar throughout the world 
ire far too involved to discuss in a short, 

opular article. To know them would not 
elp anyone to find a remedy, for the only 
vay in which sugar production can be in- 
reased again is to rebuild devastated France 
nd Belgium; Russia and Austria, Germany 
ind Poland must return to the growing of 
sugar beets and the manufacture of sugar, 
vhich they forsook during the height of the 
ar for other more vital production. But 

is not necessary to know the causes in 
rder to prepare for the coming shortage of 
July to September, 1920. It is only neces- 
ary to fix the following facts firmly in one’s 


mind 


Foreign Agents Got Ahead of Us 
‘te 4 people of the United States, under the 


most advantageous conditions, will have 
t their disposal for 1920 about 3 700.000 tons 
1240 pounds each) of sugar, or 8,288,000,000 
uunds. This represents a consumption for 
ch person of about seventy-nine pounds 
the year. This consumption includes all 
igar—in the manufacture of some thret 
indred different products, ranging from 
‘plosives to rollers for printing presses, as 
ll as in the prod iction of candies, soft 


irinks, preserves and jams. Almost exactly 


e-half of the total amount is used 
ifacturers, leaving a consumption of 
t torty po as » ea h I 
VI e in sweets g his food 
B e ot the d i aS the nex 
legislation wh is t e ¢ 
ied the Sugar Equalization Board unt 
kecember 31, 1920, America’s great sugar 
ling companies were inable to make ar 


4 purchasing Cuban sugar for 
fining before the 1920 season started 
rhe planters of Cuba were offered extraor- 
nary inducements by agents of foreign gov 
rnments for selling their sugar output 
o them instead of to the United States, 
nd they can hardly be blamed for selling 
1 the highest market. In November, 1919, 
Cuban sugar was sold freely to foreign 
juyers at 8) cents a pound, and contracts 
vere made for as high as 914 cents a pound 
rr shipment in January, 1920. 
When raw sugar in Cuba sells at nine 
nts a pound it means that the cheapest 
war obtainable in the refined state will 
st at least fifteen cents a pound 


Our Share of the Cuba 1920 Crop 
moment of writing this short 


Ar rHE . f 
£ \ warning the sugar “prospects” of a 


ajority of the Cuban-owned and Spanish- 
wwned plantations in Cuba have been sold 
0 parties outside of the United States. 
A careful examination of available records 
ind reports shows that more than 1,200,000 
ms had been disposed of by November 
1919. Buying has continued ever since, 
a it is doubtful whether the people of 
this country will be able to obtain more 
than one-half of Cuba’s 1920 crop; in all 


SUGAR 


probability the amount will not exceed 
2,000,000 tons. ‘uba’s 1919 contribution 
was 2,720,000 tons. 

rhe production of Louisiana this fall is 
the lowest on record for a generation. Barely 
one hundred thousand tons will be made in 
Louisiana this year, which means that no 
assistance toward a relief of the shortage can 
be expect d from that quarter And in order 
to enable the stricken plante rs to recover at 
least some of their losses, the Government 
ven 1 permission to sell their sugar 
lor any cat ae dom get, up to 18'4 
cents a coal 

Hawaii and Porto Rico cannot be counted 
on to furnish appreciably larger amounts 
than last year, while the beet-sugar pros- 
pects of this country suffered a tremendous 
lossin October, 1919, when disastrous weather 
swept the beet sections and reduced the crop 
expectations by nearly 150,000 tons. 

In short, the sugar supplies which the 
United States can calculate on during 1920 
amount to nearly seven hundred thousand 
tons less than were consumed in 1919. The 
most rigid economy is necessary ! 


Sugar is Cheapest in Spring 


UR greatest supply reaches us in the 

early spring, and the three months— 
March, April and May—produce the largest 
shipments to the big refineries. In fact, these 
refineries are hard pressed to find storage 
space for the enormous shipments arriving 
every day from Cuba and other West Indian 
islands. Sugar is cheapest in A pril and most 
expensive in August and September. Why not 
take advantage of this condition and at the 
same time solve the problem of meeting the 
high summer demand, when no sugar sup- 
plies of any kind reach this country from 
abroad? 

Let each family purchase during March, 
April and May enough sugar to carry it 
through the period from July to October and 
the sugar ‘“‘shortage”’ will be in a fair way of 
being solved. Of course there will be a short- 
age, but there will not be that frantic scramble 
for a pound of sugar on the part of families 
and retail grocers, restaurants and preserve 
nanufacturers which was a feature of the 
1919 season. 

When eve rybody tries to buy Sugar at 
the same moment, as was the case in July, 
1919, the hugest supplies melt away like 








now inthe summer’s sun. But if five million 
f lies will each buy forty pounds of sugar 
early spring [ , ‘ 4 
, j 4 ; f 
Yr», j m J O rw 


Husbanding Will be in Order 


§ lack of big accumulations in the stor 

age houses will cause a general husbai ind 

ng of sugar: less will be wasted, and when 
he big summer demand of the jam and pre - 
serve makers arrives it will not conflict with 
the purchases of the five million shrewd 
families who have bought their supply for 
the summer in the early spring. 

Formerly, when families purchased sugar 
by the barrel, it was natural that the de- 
mand seemed fairly equal throughout the 
year. Nobody seemed to buy his barrel of 
sugar on the same day that “Friend Neigh 
bor” bought Ais barrel. 

But now, because of the five-pound-b 
and ten-pound-bag habit, it often happens 
that a hundred or more families in one 
neighborhood decide on making raspberry 
or strawberry jams during the same week, 
and the grocers are swamped by the sudden 
demand for sugar. 

If the authority of the Sugar Equalization 
Board is not extended over 1920 the people 
should install a voluntary rationing system for 
sugar, for it will be very scarce. The price 
will jump erratically this year if Govern- 
ment control is discontinued, and during the 
months of high demand—August and Sep- 
tember—sugar undoubtedly will sell for 
twenty to twenty-five cents a pound; which 
is not a pleasant prospect. 
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NOTE— 


Mr. Keller will be glad to give information about the sugar situation to 


all who write to him in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL inclosing an addressed, 


stamped envelope. 



















































ERE’S HOW to have the real winter morning delicaci the satise 
fiers for those hearty early morning appetit | 
waffles, muffins, griddle cakes, Krusty K that bring ri: 
100% roll-call every breakfast, are made easily with Wagner 
Utensils. Here are some of the good ones—all proved by use in 
thousands of the most particular homes. TI 





hey help you solve | 
the cold morning problem! The name ‘‘Wagner"’ means they | 
are different —better! 














Griddle Qz <C§ 7 I vitl Wagner Waffle Iror 


Of Irse vant a W ( ( — 
Pancakes,’ Griddle ¢ Krusty Korn Rebs - 

, ind so delight! ; t Krusty Korn Kob molds are made only by 

4 I ean Aluminum or Ir De Lux uA . I 3 not simp! » novelty desigi 
he. er Good and - meet g improves tl 1 t l 

! ik tart la I i tl - 

~ Muffins 4 

su buy a Wagner M iffin Paz Littl desigt r 
please the kiddies, regular styles that make grown 


folks start the day with a smile. They make break 
fast the most popular meal—a real family reunion 
every morning! Wagner Muffin 
















Pans are used today in thousands : 
of homes of particular people. . 
a i 
1/1 Wagner Waffle Irons, Griddles, Muffin 4 ! 


Pans and Gem Pans are made in both 

Wagner Cast Aluminum and Wagner 

Iron De Luxe Sold t the best dealers 

ever vwhere Send for hei yklet illustrating 
lithe Wagner Ut i 


The Wagner Mfg. Company 
Dept. 105 Sidney, Ohi« 
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“It is made 
with 
Mapleine’ 


’ 


Leading chefs 


















recognize the 
remarkable 
flavoring qual- 
ity and de- 
lightful color of 
syrup made with 
MAPLEINE —The 
Golden Flavor. 
Whether made in gallon quantities by the hotel o1 


or in your home, its delectable taste ( nomy n be 


























delicious syrup 
Mapleine contains no maple sugar, syrup nor sap, 
a irae similar to map Grocers sell Mapleine. 
2 oz. bottle 35¢ ‘ia 50c 
4 es: Ay ode: irk from Mapleins rton will bi 
M: ap leine < Bo k of 200 recy ! I ! 







CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY, 321 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. <5 6 


MAPLEINE 


‘Ae Golden /lavor 
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No, It’s Not New — This 
is a Made-Over Dress’’ 


per remember that dance gown I got last spring and how 
ften I've worn it? Well, it was Skinner's Silk, and the 
material is still so good that I thought I'd make it | 
never recognize it, would you?” 
There are tens of thousar is of other women 
as this young lady—with « 
through Skinner wearing 


dresses of Skinner's Silk 
quality 


mon 


’ 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage’ 
Ww ILLIAM SKINNE R es 4 INS 


New Yor! Phil: ! 
Mills, Holyoke oo 
Established 1848 


I 





New for February 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 611. Handkerchief made of lustrous-finish, flesh- 
color batiste. Trimmed with a dainty design and the new five- 
needle stitching in blue. Two rows of shirring in front. itches * + al 
Envelope Chemise No. 6:2 shown here. We cannot fill mail orders but can 
tell you the nearest store thar sells these and other new “DOVE” styles. 


DO Under- 
% garments 
Beautiful Well~made Lingerie 


HE very lavest style ideas are expressed in the new designs created in 
“DOVE” Under-garments. Dainty needlework trimmings of smart 
simplicity, or, if you prefer, beautiful laces and embroideries just elaborate 
h to please desk, The fabrics are soft and fine and strong. The 
workmanship is high-class and the garments are scientifically accurate in fit. 
Lovely in appearance and yet wear long. Prices very reasonable. 


Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 
D. E. SICHER & CO., “World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie,” 45-51 W. 21st St., New York 














The End of a 
Great Adventure 


(CONTINUFD FROM PAGE 37 


That is the sort of thing that put 
ment up over our heads, makes a 
of cleavage 


en though their husbands art 
sharp line y is, Musi i\ 1\ Lin Uf untr 


betwee n government and 


; govern women, €) 
our 
Government is 1 lt 

selves trying 


daily live 
to do group 
intimate thing It re 


What to Know A 


bout 1920 Electio 
| | 

pockets and over on 

lates our romance, i uickly on 

when we have a baby iry on 

ar going to 

the bool 

Learning tl rovernment 

textbooks was id way: the new 

to learn the 
owe 


vernment 


How to Vote Intelligently 
where you sec 


: TART with government 
it and hear it. Begin asking yourself spring primrose? 


questions at exactly those points where gov ference 
ernment impinges on you—the high price cf 
food and clothes and rent, the cramped sup- 
ply of schools, the condition of the roads, the 
water supply, the recent typhoid epidemic. 
Has the vote indeed anything to do with 
these things? 

Who issues your license to marry? Who 
gives you permission to build your home? 
Who guarantees the purity of your food, 
your water, even your baby’s milk? 
whom do you rely for the removal of your held the unofficial or “special party 
garbage? For your heat and fuel rod h maries.”’ On that day enrolled voters 
For the protection of yourself and children cast their votes for delegates to the Dx 
from fire and contagious disease For clean = cratic 
streets and unpolluted air? Who is respon ventions 
sible, if these matters are not properly looked _ next 
after, and disease or death results 

You will not find your answer until you 
get to the very heart of local politics, the 
city hall or the county courthouse 
get there with your vote. concerned, but 

Assuming that the Federal iffrag mm 
Amendment has been ratified 


Does she know the 


registered? Does she 
voting prerogatives and processes bel 
to party procedure—is, in a word, just 


its team work easily—and what part bek 
to the basic election law’ of the land? 
Take, for instance, that question of 
marics. What’s the difference between 
unofficial and the official primary? On 
— first Tuesday of April, 1920, 


Those 
summer. The 
them will select the 
dency and vice presidency of the U1 
States All convention proceedings are 
,when you ficial so far 


Keep 


1 
} 
states \ ive full voting rig] 


you can vote for anything 

same as a man, no matter what sta 

live in. i: ive it clear in your mind, though, 
that the fact that your state has ratified t 
Federal Suffrage Amendment does not in 
itself give you any measure of suffrage what 
ever. Until the 
the amendment is not in effect 
As soon as the thirty-sixth 


thirty-sixtl 


whole forty-eig] 

If the amendment has | 
thirty six states by n me of the next ele« 
tion in your stat 


is in effect in the She Mustn’t Forget to Enroll 


Tie candidat 


not been ratit 


state’s record 
st what ha 


mn 


I I V ver . 

Federal Suffrage Amen 1 won when it th 
ment has been passed, because they are not L a r something else 
American citizens, native-born or natural what a chi 
ized. We estimate that a possible twenty a city, and she can’t just walk 
million women will form the new electorate without any way of being identified. 
of women way voters are identified in a city is thro 
the process called registration. 


live and whether the 


And no. 


Some of the Voters’ Limitations tions, on certain days that are especially 
aside, in a 1ues an villages of over 


NIVOTING, besides any special limit 
tha : tate 1 sows . 


voman there ; i few limitations that ap rcgistration and put rr her name or 
ply to both men and women, which you must gistri 
look out for. Che 
You must be twenty-one years old or over but is, 
You mi € i 1, American-born, or 

i | } t he 


‘board of tration” 
around ; kitchen ble in i barb 
: 

tore 
el 
ul you i married, you al whatever your { 
husband i You may generations Y ted la You an 
of Americans, but if you h: iedaman a ign 1 ume 
who ss an En 
You are Russian, , you ‘ f ‘ \ 
Belgian or It ian icc ling » wi you omet l th I lh nt blank 


K IS given 
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ness, a \ 
wer the questi 


hen you regi ter that 


uu rey cr 
a woman only as ar 1 to her husb 


You must conform to the residence 
quirements for voters in your state. Th eny 
vary. New York requires a vi to hav rollmer 
lived in the state a 
mm nths and in the 
days Ir New 


1 opened later, so that the 
s of each party can be mad 


there will 


delegates who atte 
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Republican or other national cor 
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N all the countries of the world there is 
none so known and so beloved as 


PHARL WHITE 


NOW presented in a screen play worthy of 
her great talents 


eWHITE MOLL 
by Frank l-Packard, author of GheMhirvacleMan, and other successes- 
Yo be followed hy wonder stories as 


KC) ENTERTAINMENTS - 
Attend the theatre that ‘presents them - 
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FOX FILM CORPORATION 
—————————————————————_—_—_—_=== 
WILLIAM FOX, President 
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brassiere 
Illustrated Style Book 


with description of our 
complete line, includ- 
ing brassiere pictured 
above, Style No. 380, 
sent with our compli- 
ments. 


T. fits—that is the first consideration with 
every woman who is regardful of true 
smartness. 


It supports—that means it upholds both 
bust and back firmly, yet flexibly, adding 
contour and aiding nature. 


It adorns—fascinatingly trimmed with the 
loveliest of laces and embroideries in white 
or flesh. 

Therefore, look for the name, Model, on 
every Brassiére you buy. 

65c to $10.00 
in Every Shape and Fastening 


Mode Ryrassiére (*.0. 
Cc — —, 


200 FIFTH AVE., Dept. L, NEW YORK CITY 
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O the woman whose 
complexion must with- 
stand the critical scrutiny 
of friend and rival, only 
the finest and most carefully 


selected powder is acceptable. 


For 40 years Freeman's Face 
Powder has remained the favor- 
ite with fashionable women 
everywhere. 





All tints at all toilet counters 50c 
(double the quantity of old 25c size) 
plus 2c war tax. Miniature box 
mailed for 4c plus lc war tax. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME Co. 


Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O 




















The End of a 
Great Adventure 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


a party does not obligate you to vote with 
that party when election time comes. 

And now, though our inquiring woman has 
lost her chance in the primary, and to her 
horror finds that the dive keeper has been 
nominated as a candidate on her party ticket, 
she waits securely for registration day to 
come around, so that she can make sure of 
her chance to vote for the candidate on the 
other ticket. Having re gisteré d, she is ready 
for election day. 

When it comes she finds the election board 
about the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory to the registration board, while 

“the ‘polis’ | rove to be the same old barber 

hop, o1 PI a op, or \ unt stort I 

schoolhouse lobby.  Whereves the poll are 
some little stalls, partitioned off with canv: 
usually, have been squeezed in, and our v oter 
goes into one of them and marks the ballot 
that is handed her. Nobody can go in with 
her, but, when she gets in, all she finds to 
scare her is a shelf and a pencil. On the bal- 
lot all the candidates for one office are 
bunched together, each name with a blank 
square beside it. Inside of the box beside the 
name of the candidate she wants to vote 
for she makes a cross, X. She must not 
let the cross stick out beyond the box; she 
must not write in the word “Yes’’; she 
must not erase anything on the ballot; _ if 
she spoils a ballot, she must ask for an- 
other. When she has marked her ballot, 
she folds it so nobody can see where she 
put the X, and walks out of the booth and 
hands the folded paper to the election official, 
who is waiting for it. He tallies her name 
and ballot number, and then drops the ballot 
unopened into the ballot box. 

It is over. 


How to Be Sure to Vote Correctly 


LL the mechanical detail of this business 

comes as easy to women as sewing on 
a button. They fairly lap up the technic. 
Election board after election board offers the 
testimony that they mark their ballots more 
correctly and more quickly than the men, 
spoil fewer and get away sooner. Just the 
same, to come by the knowledge of voting 
technic in advance, a woman can do no bet- 
ter than talk it over with the men of her 
family. They have had the practical experi- 
ence of voting. They know what their state 
law and usage are. 

Im what I have written I have followed 
New York law and precedent. But law and 
precedent vary in different states, and it is 
not possible to cover them all here. Talk 
these matters over with 3 I 

One way to check thing 


ty committee; 


ite committee; 

1e chairmal national committee. 

But unless yours is some very special ques- 

tion, you will get your information long be- 

re you get to the top. All along the line 

the party is ready and waiting to give you 
instruction in the technic of voting. 

But, after all, it isn’t the technic of vot 
ing that is of crucial importance. It’s un- 
derstanding what the voting is all about, 
what the machinery of government must be 
made todo. Itis the ability to challenge and 
question the old and champion the new for 
the social good. How is the new woman 
voter going to measure up in understanding? 
How well qualified is she to project the 

irther-reaching questions. For instance 
ve have been picking a woman up in kitchen 
or market place and following her to the 
party primaries and the polls on the assump- 
tion that she is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat or affiliated with some other political 
party. 


But is she bound to be a party woman 


Party or Principle First? 


- SHE going to put party first and prin- 
ciple wherever it can tuck in? What is a 
political party anyhow? What do the dif 
ferent parties stand for? How do they differ 
one from another? How is the running of 
the Government helped by the party system? 
One hears so much about “corrupt party 
politics,” why not eliminate the party and 
the corrupt along with it, in the hope of 
getting politics pure and simple? How easy 
it seems—and isn’t! In her fine little book, 


“Your Vote and How to Use It,”’ Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown points out that there is tremen 
dous power for a party in its control of th 
government of a ¢ ity or astate: offices havi 
to be filled, franchises granted, contracts let 
giving a thousand opportunities for publi 
plunder and private enrichment, while the 
party in national power has literally illimit 
able opportuniti s in the control of the fab 
ulous resources of the country. 

In view of all these pos sibilities, how can 
the incoming woman voter afford not to find 
out all about partic s in general and the one 
she is inclined toward in particular She 


Books to Help the Woman Voter 


OR can she go much farther without some 
very definite information as to just what 
is included in thisgovernment that the parties 
one and all are so anxious to control. What 
is government anyway? What is it supposed 
todo? Whopaysforit? Whatareits methods 
of dividing up the work of governing? 
What’s the difference between Federal and 
state government? How is a city governed? 
What does Congress do? How is the Presi- 
dent elected? What kind of government has 
America? What is democracy? What does 
all this talk about “world democracy” 
mean? What is the significance of the term 
*“ react ionary ”? Who are the “‘ radicals”’? 
If she has got as far as this in her ques- 
tions, she is ready for the books. And the 
books are ready for her. At the top of the 
list, if it were left to me, I’d put three; simple 
little books they are, practical and brief: 
one is the book I have already spoken of 
“Your Vote and How to Use It,” Brown, 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
for 75 cents; another is ‘‘The Woman Citi 
zen,’ by Mary Sumner Boyd, published by 
F. A. Stokes & Company, New York, for 
$1.50; and the third is ““The Young Woman 
Citizen,’’ by Mary Austin, published by the 
Woman’s Press, New York, for $1.35 
The first is a handbook of politic al technic 
and elementary civics; the second is a some- 
what fuller text on civ : s, admirably clear; 
the third finds in the high heavens the star of 
ides on without which the aspirant woman 
can never go very far. They will whet the 
appetite for more, and in going after more 
don’t stick to civil government textbooks 
alone. Forage into the books written by the 
people of wide vision who know, not only the 
form and history but the whole motivation 
f civil government 


The Technic of ‘* 
POLITICS, say 


Togetherness” 


rent capacities, different instinctive va 
uations, and that the government of a coun 
try is so complex and so difficult a matter 
that it needs every bit of the combined 
talents and varying points of view of both 
sexes in order to function successfully. 

As Mrs. Austin points out, it is not so very 
long ago that the first case for the protection 
of children from cruelty was tried in the 
United States courts under the law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, for, ac- 
cording to men’s arrangement of the legal 
scheme, the child had no standing in court 
except as an animal. 

Can you imagine a woman putting chil 
dren and animals on the same basis in court ? 
She might not weigh as fairly as a man in 
the case of some other set of values, but 
as between animals and children trust her 
ss ales! 

To the people who are talking in terms of 
a new economy, to the reds, to the radicals, 
the thing “‘as is’’ has lost all savor, and such 
propositions as improving the electorate and 
making the vote talk to better and fairer 
purpose are a bore. Yet there is the existing 
thing. Is anybody willing to work with it? 
Are the women? Sweethearting. marrving. 
hating, money-making, creating—life’s old 
basic things—they go on, whether women 
have the suffrage or have it not. But with 
them goes on, too, the ideal of making the 
world a better place to live in. Both men 
and women are haunted by it, and it remains 
for women to make their possession of the 
suffrage help it along. 
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day meal, here is a pound cake that will add the 
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Its feathery lightness ohateommel-Jilecehuamn men Ze) wired a 
characteristic of cakes baked with 


ROYAL pice 


Be solerolmeclatvelianmaremelieluimm area. amin isto 
o taste: Never disturbs digestion. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
lOO Fulton Street New York, N-Y. 
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Columbia 
Grafonola/ 


RAND OPERA as 


presented by such 


stars as Ponselle, Hackett, 
Stracciari, Lazaro, Barrien- 
tos, Rothier, and Mar- 
dones exclusively through 
Columbia Records on the 
Columbia Grafonola is 


music at its best. 
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mee COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
Standard Models up to $300 


Period Designs up to $2/00 } 


«y 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell R id, E.C. 
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Safe Plumbing for Your Home 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 





T ISN’T expected 

that the average 

owner of a house, 
little or big, must be 
an expert on plumbing 
or sanitation, any more 
than it is necessary for 
an owner to make a 
complete study of any 
other technical part of 
house building. Every- 
one, however, should 
have at least an under- 
standing of the prin 
ciples of plumbing, as 
good plumbing so fun- 
damentally influences 
the health of a family. 
Just because plumbing 
pipes are concealed in 
the wall we are apt to 
forget their impor 
tance Yet, fromevery 
| ying fixture in the 
house a waste pipe 
must be connected, 
and all this intricate 
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seal between the gas- 














A Bathroom Equipped With Modern Plumbing Fixtures 


laden stack and the 
house. 

Traps, when ex- 
posed, are usually 
nickel-plated; there 
should be on each a cap 
which can be removed 
for cleaning purposes. 
\n air pipe (vent) ex 
tends from the upper 
side of the trap and 
is connected with the 
plumbing stack; other- 
wise, with no air ad 
mitted to break the 
suction in the trap, no 
water would remain 
there to form the 
“water seal.”’ 

Traps employed for 
fixtures set up above 
t} fi like 


1¢ Noor IlKé wasn- 


bowls, sinks and laun- 
drytubs,arefrequently 
S-shaped ,and are hung 








network of pipes must 

be carefully installed or there will be ex- 
pensive leaks later, which might necessitate 
costly repairs, to say nothing about the dam 
age to walls, ceilings and floors in such an 
unhappy event. 

There is every reason to insist upon the 
highest grade of materials being employed 
in a plumbing system. The very fact that 
pipes are placed in walls and between floors, 
hidden where it is difficult to find them 
again, makes it advisable to install them in 
the most substantial and enduring manner. 
When pipes are once hidden we want to for- 
get them, but no one can forget plumbing 
pipes if they are a constant source of trouble. 

Have you ever paid much attention to the 
manner in which the house sewage-disposal 
system is put into a modern home? Most 
owners know very little about it, being more 
attracted to the selection of the plumbing 
fixtures than they are to the piping system, 
that trunk line which takes away all waste 
from the house and carries it to the septic 
tank or sewer. 

Not many inexperienced persons can tell a 
good job of plumbing when they see it, and 
it is only after having lived years in a house, 
perhaps, that the menace of unsanitary pip 
ing becomes evident. Yet it is compara- 
tively easy to check up on plumbing and 
make sure that pipes are installed according 
to modern sanitary practice and that plumb 
ing fixtures are of durable materials, con- 
venient patterns and correct design. 


What is the “Plumbing Stack’”’? Every 
modern house has what is known as a 
‘plumbing stack some houses, having 
more than one bathroom, have more than 
one stack. The plumbing stack is a line of 
four-inch cast-iron pipe extending vertically 





right up from the basement through tl 
bathroom partition to a point a few feet 
above the roof The bottom of the la 
discharges into the sewer or, in the ca 
country houses, into a septic tank 

lo this main artery ! e house st Lg 
ystem all the wastes (outlets) of the plumb 
ing fixtures are connected As the stack is 
wide open at the top, above the roof, a cur 


rent of pure air always circulates therein 

At the point where the stack sticks above 
the roof is a place where the house owner 
who wishes to save trouble later should in 
sist upon a good, tight job. Is the pipe well 
flashed at this point? If not, you will find 
rain and snow will enter the building in 
stormy weather. 

It is not necessary for the stack to extend 
more than a foot or so above the roof, and 
the best way to flash it tightly is to bend 
sheet lead all around the pipe extending 
down over the shingles; it should then be 
turned down into the pipe itself. For a good 
job plumbers purchase, ready-made, a lead 
flashing already molded the right shape to 
fit tightly around the plumbing stack. 

Have you ever noticed plumbing stacks 
extending above the roof near an atti 
window? Some plumbers are careless enough 
to do this, though common sense ought to 
make them apprehend that sewer gas might 
blow from a stack directly into an open win 
dow, menacing the health of the occupant 
of that room. 

When building your house be sure and 
talk over with the plumber, in advance, the 
location of all plumbing stacks and just 
where they are to emerge from the roof. If 
in the course of events the location of any 
stack would cause a pipe to emerge near a 
window, the pipe should be extended between 
rafters to a position above any adjacent attic 
window. In doing this, however, bear in 
mind that no plumbing stack should ever 


extend in a horizontal direction, but always 
in a vertical direction, or at least a 45-degree 
angle. 


How May You Know That the Plumbing 
Stack is Tight? Now, it is very evident that 
the stack should be absolutely tight from top 
to bottom. Any leaky joints permitting 
sewer gas to escape into the building would 
prove a menace to health. For this reason 
the piping in a good job is always what is 
known as “extra-heavy cast iron” and 
joints between the lengths of pipe must be 
made sewer-gas proof. 

In order to prove that a plumbing stack is 
tight it should be tested after completion by 
closing both ends and filling the entire pipe 
line with water. Then the pipe is examined 
for bubbles of water which, seeping through 
any fissures, indicate a leak at those places. 
\ll leaks should be carefully calked until 
appearance indicates that they are tightly 
stopped. 

If you have never noticed plumbers at 
work calking the joints ol pipe as the 
operation of filling the “hubs” with lead is 
termed) you will find it very interesting 
First, oakum (a sort of tarry fiber) is laid in 
the joint in a ropelike ring. Then the oakum 
is tightly wedged in by means of a hammer 
tapped against a calking iron. The next step 
is to pour the joints full of lead, hot from the 
melting pot, which is calked firmly. Very 
careful workmanship is required to prevent 
cracking the pipe and this is the cause of 
most leaks—cracked hubs occasioned by the 
careless tapping of the hammer To with 
stand this strain “extra-heavy”’ pipe should 


always be used 
It is not sufficient, of course, that the 
ta k itself shall be tight unless s wher 
( ph bing xtures are atta er ire also 
gt wr the re S\ oO D nbit 
luding stacl fixt be 
or goo halls 
D { 
One p ( i piumi 
) ) I I set an 
t waste pip \n especially shaped flang« 
sticks up through the floor, upon which 
clamped the water-closet, and unless this 


point of contact is made absolutely water 
tight there will be constant leakage here 
Often a rubber gasket is used, but a much 
better gasket is of metal, since the latter 
never wears out. 


What are “‘ Traps’’? Ii the plumbing stack 
opened direct into (let us say) a kitchen sink, 
sewer gas might penetrate rooms through the 
sink waste. To obviate this trouble what is 
known as a “trap”’ is interposed between the 
plumbing stack and every fixture. The trap 

s the bent piece of pipe you will notice undet 
a wash bow! or kitchen sink. This little loop 
holds water, constantly interposing a liquid 
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A Sanitary Wash-Bowl Trap 


just under the waste 
pipes coming from the 
fixtures, but for bathtubs and shower baths 
standing on the floor the traps must be let 
into the floor itself. Special patterns are 
made of metal for this purpose, many of 
them about the size and shape of a Mason 
jar. Within the trap a water seal is main- 
tained and there should be a clean-out cover 
as well as a vent, as in any other trap. 


Grease is One of the Chief Causes of Stop- 
page of the Pipes. It is presegt in large 
quantities in kitchen sinks and laundry tubs. 
Carried in solution in hot water it becomes 
chilled when it reaches the cold waste pipe, 
where it collects all along the sides. Then, 
when a little dirt comes along, it too adheres 
to the greasy sides and soon the drainage is 
obstructed 

A very good way to obviate this difficulty 
is to have what is known as a “grease trap” 
placed under the kitchen sink and laundry 
tubs to catch grease from the water before it 
has a chance to get into the pipes. This is a 
metal box something like an overgrown trap, 
which stands on the floor below the fixture 

or in the basement underneath) and through 
which all waste water passes. Grease is de- 
posited in the box; periodically the cover 
may be unclamped and the grease removed 

Another good way to catch grease is to 
have a catch basin of iron, brick or concrete 
built in the yard near the sink and tub 
wastes, into which these fixtures drain, de- 
positing grease upon the cold walls of the 
catch basin. Such a basin is often as large as 
three feet in diameter and several feet deep 
below where the drain enters. The overflow 
is connected with the house sewer, and th« 
iron cover at the top of the ground makes it 
possible to remove grease W hene\v err a8 | lured 





How May Plumbing Pipes be Cleaned ? 
Stoppage Ol pipes is a Irequent e ot dit 

lties In a new house. For this reas 

tire piping tem, horizontal pipes 
asement as well as upright plumbing stac 
should have * clean-outs’”’ in them, which « 
be opened in time of need for the purpose of 
stuffing a flexible rod up inside to clean o 
obstructions. These clean-outs should hay 
perfectly tight covers to prevent the leakagy 


of sewer gas, and they should be planned to 
occur at intervals which will permit ‘rod 
ding” (as the cleaning process is called) of 
every foot of pipe without tearing any of it up. 

lo facilitate the flow of waste there should 
be no sharp corners in any pipe, since these 
are choice plac es for sediment to collect and 
cause a stoppage. All changes in direction 
should be accomplished by gradual-curved 
bends, and when one pipe joins another it 
should be by means of a gradual “ Y” con- 
nection rather than by an abrupt right 
angle ‘*'T Che aim is to have a good sharp 
pitch from the top of the stack at the roof to 
the sewer or septic tank; anything less per- 
fect than this is not good enough for the 
average house, in which health and con 
venience count for most. 


How are Country Houses Equipped With 
Plumbing? When houses are located in town 
a tile sewer pipe usually leads from the 
house to the sewer in the street, but there are 
now so many houses built in villages and in 
the country where no municipal sewer is 
possible that it has been necessary to develop 
a system of independent sewage disposal, 
usually by means of a “‘septic tank.” 

With this arrangement it is now possible to 
have the comforts of modern sanitary plumb- 
ing in any home. The same plumbing fix- 
tures that are used in town or city can be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Plan Your 


Future Home 


Now 
With New Ideas 


of Economy Plans 
From California 





The charm of California is in her 
houses as much as in her climate. Cal- 
ifornia Homes are models for all the 
world. Put a little California (design, 


plan, convenience) in your home. 


STILLWELL (California) 


BUILDING PLANS 
Suitable for any Climate 








The cream of thousands of Cali- 
fornia homes will be found in the new 
1920 edition of Stillwell Plan Books. 

California pictures and plans will be 
of inestimable practical 
planning your own home. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS 


containing photographs, floor 
descriptions and building costs. 


value when 


plans, 





“THE NEW COLONIALS” 
Price $1.00 


\ book of 55 houses costing $3,000 to 
$20,000. One and two-story plans, in- 
cluding many of the new Colonial type 
bungalows. 


at 


Book — “West Coast 





BY Livinc ROOM + Bungalows” Price $1 
\ > : y \ 
Milos a7Ouls j 60 pictures with plans 
—— and costs of one story 
<4 ft PORCH | | houses ranging from 
[xs _|$1.800 to $6,000 
The above illustration shows a new ide in a Hol 
low Tile “West Coast Bungalow” with Tile roof 
‘ Money back if not satisfied 


“ Representative California Homes” 
Price $1.00. 


SO pictures 
with plans 
and osts ol 
houses trom 








4 
exfa I36xif 7 
= ca 


BED | LIVING 


“Little Bungalows” 





ROOM | ROOM, 3 
; Ps Petce Stina 
| tend 12x12 -¥ Price 50c 
a | , ll = A book of 40 one-story 
24x36 PCH SUNP. three and six-room bun 
4776) Sx7 galows ranging in price 
’ trom $750 to $4,000. 
The above an exceptionally attractive and pop- 
lar 5-roo ‘Littl Bungalow 


; 


Money back tf not satisfied 


SPECIALS 2° OFFER 








‘*The New Colonials” $1.00 
‘‘Representative California 

Homes”’ 1.00 
‘‘West Coast Bungalows”’ 1.00 
Special Plan Book. Floor plans 

and perspectives of 75 large 

and small houses . 50 
Value of the 4 books, contain- 

ing over 240 different houses $3.50 


Send $2.50 for all Four Books 
ind get in addition, specia 


House and Garage Folder 


We Sell Bo rks and Blue Print , 
‘* Money Back” Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
914 California Building 
LGS ANGELES 
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If You Could See 


How We Make The 
ELECTRIC 


WEEPER- YAC 








WITH MOTOR -DRIVEN-BRUSH 
and IF YOU COULD WATCH our 


rigid three-fold inspection of every 
cleaner, you would buy it even if it 
did not have 





THAT LEVER 


and a score or more of its other 
unusual features. 


You would buy it because you 
would know how good it must be 
and how free from after- troubles 
you can be with it. 


The Famous LEVER CONTROLLED 
WORM DRIVE SYSTEM Makes the 
ELECTRIC SWEEPER-VAC the TWO- 
IN-ONE. Vacuum Cleaner for unexcelled 
service and for such smoothness in oper- 
ation that you really feel that YOU 

REST WHILE YOU WORK. 


Its MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH 
is reason enough why you should 


insist on the ELECTRIC 
SWEEPER-VAC. 


Write for our elaborate free catalog. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
Dept. 1, Worcester, Mass. 



















































































B' AUTIFUL Aladdin Homes showt 
din 100 Page Book " 


e de ry 
ictual colors. Exterior and Int 
direct from actual photogr 


ires of every builder Ma 





ind ask for Book No. 86. 


Ala n H 


l your home at a saving. Put t £ 
woblem. Send for the int t t 


National 


\la n Houses ar 


I 
trat P ading 


Aladdin H 


Bay City, Michigan 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
Branches Hattiesburg, Mississippi 





ring 1 hom B \ t 4 
112 rooms, in shingled wv ‘ 
well represented t DOOk Dw 
1 two stories, Col il i 


f eacl 
is it is now built and oc« in ma 
country portray the most popular des 
today. There isanimportant message for every 
builder in this book. It points the way 
home at reduced costs It helps you te 
high building prices. Send for a copy today 


20 ft. of Lumber from 16-ft. Board 
Homebuilding Service 


Aladdin Price Includes Complete Material 


The AIADDIN Co. 
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Safe Plumbing for 


Your Home 


(CONTINUED 


employed and the entire system is practically 
automatic and requires little attention. 
Ordinary septic tanks are of cement, tile or 
steel. The tank is buried in the ground near 
the house and contains two chambers. Into 


the first chamber the hou ewer discharges 
sediment dropping to the bottom), thence 
overflowing into the econd chamber, and 
then into a discharge pipe which leads to 
purifying ducts buried just under the surface 
of the ground 

Within the septic tank microbes multiply 
automatically and solids gradually turn to 
liquids, harmless and odorless, which in turn 
automatically discharge into the tile ducts 

1 soak away in the ground 

All there to the septic-tank systen 


then, is the tank and a numb 


of feet of 
ordinary agricultural drain tile to lead the 
purified liquids away from the tank and dis- 


charge them into 


the soil. —$ 


Tile pipe which | 
leads from the 
septic tank ex- | 
tends for some 
distance and dis- 
charges into sev 
eral lines of these 
agricultural tile 
laid with open || SECOND} |X 
joints in porous |} FLOOR | ILAV. 
soil just under the Nanny 


i) 
“4 »," 


CASTIRON | 3) 


surface. Thus {TRAP 


liquids leach into 1| 
the groundandat ~ 
the same time are Ul | 
further purified by | 7 fF 
| 
\ 


contact with the . 
- FLOOR % j\ ASINK 
'] rv 7 


—~ f ROOF INCREASER 






= W 
MAINSTACK) (3-VENT STACK 


FROM PAGE 65) 


disposal engineers who furnish materials and 
build the plant. 

In any event, the problem can be easil 
understood, but should never be undertak« 
without expert advice secured from eith 
the Government booklet or some manuf 
turer or engineer Che chief problem i 
proportion the dimensions of the tank fi 
individual needs and establish the best ure 
eral layout of the plant with the prop 
location of each part 

Che following is a ample list of questior 
which experts need to know about a septi 
sewage-disposal system before they feel qual 
ified to advise satisfactoril 
l Numb 
mbing fixture 
?) Number of peop! 

3) Depth of basement floor below ground 

4) The fall of ground in the yard. 

(5) Is there a 

. : = brook, drain or 

ditch available for 

the final (harm 
ai* less) disc harge? 

pe || (6) Description 

Y | and location of 

water supply. 

(7) Kind and 
depth of surface 
soil and_ subsoil 

NM (8) Rough 
sketch showin: 
buildings and 
grounds, giving 





distances. 


GRADE. ] 9) Preferred 


| SUPPLY | location of tank 
and tile dispo al 


| | | held. 


kin . I = 

Do You Know WL-TRap | nm 1 em Se, all What is a 
How the Septic Ui ig WATER LEVEL “*Chemical 
Tank Operates? st f> Closet”? Ther 
Che principle i li ‘ are some houses i 
really a simpl BASEMENT TIGHT OPEN 


one, the destruc- 
tion ol sewage ck ‘ \INLET - 


pending upon x Ja a 
decomposition of ase tas Alla 
the solid matter SEPTIC TAN - 


7 os tee ol a moder 
Fe 6' plumbing systen 
ov dvevers n matt r ho 


COVER. COVER, GRADE one COURSE) 


a me 


+ oem, 





vhich cost prohib 


OUTLET, its the installatio 





which takes plac nuch the owner 
in the first cham desire one. For 
ber into which the A— Modern Plumbing Stack and Septic these the problen 
sewage flows. Tank. B—Frost-Proof Water Closet S See ee 

Chis chamber is be solved by in 


perfectly tight, 
though it should have a clean-out cover at th 
top tightly screwed or bolted in place. Se 


age stays in this compartment from twelve to 


twenty-four hours, during which the decon 
posing process Tor ol intl the ‘sludge 
; s 7 } 

is called, 1 part 
: to the 

eC 


is not unpleasant 
In the second chamber 
siphon which holds the | 
flows from the first tank until the amount is 
sufficient to operate the iphon, at which 
time the contents (now a clean, odorless 
liquid) are discharged into a pipe leading to 
the disposal field. Thus it is the purpose of 
the first tank to destroy the solids and con- 
vert them into liquids, and the purpose of 
the second tank to hold these liquids, dis- 
charging them periodically into a waste pipe 
which leads to the disposal held. 
Che disy eld i ul r but a series of 
tag I I | drain t | thro gh which 


( ix’ 


OSAal I 


I 
the Lic uid harn le ind odorle Ss soaks int ) 
the ground, where it is purified by the at 
mosphe sc. 

For a house occupied by a large family it is 
often necessary to have two or more lines of 
these disposal pipes; and a gate valve, 
ope ned and closed alternately itilizes one 
line of pipes for a week while the other line 
is drying out. Of course the pipes should be 
laid in porous soil and at sufficient distance 


from the house: often the bank of a brook or 


. ditch is utilized when the slope is away 
from the house , 

some ma L¢ rer | ( disp al 
pparatus deal in steel KS, Iron pipe ind 


which can be p rchased and installed 
by the house owner. Others deal in iron 
and fittings, the tank itself being built 
cement concrete bv the owner trom draw 
furnished by the ma icturer. In other 


cases th ystem 1s installed | sewace 


stalling what 

10wn as a ‘“‘chemical closet.”’ for whicl 
ordinary plumbing pipes or water s ipply 
Rast 7 


he closet i of enameled iror ventilate 


by means of an air pipe at the ba and d 
harging into a tight steel tank ‘ 
Che tank contair cher cal 
t 
t 
re than cover t 
\s the odorless sediment remair 
tank must be cleaned out about twice a 
; desirable to | e th ican-out e! 
ank extend outside of tl building, the 
may be below ground 


Che United States Department of Agricul 
ture issues a free booklet on septic sewag« 
disposal, describing methods of building 
septic tanks of cement concrete. For thos 
who prefer to purchase ready-made septi 
tanks there are in the market several oi 
steel, iron or tile, and manufacturers of these 
goods maintain consulting departments, to 
which readers may apply for information. 


What Kind of Plumbing Fixtures Will You 


Use? The durability of plumbing fixtures i 
“peat 


utmost importance, and owners should 
form themselves on the reliability of variou 
brands of goods. There are three wares of 
which bathtubs, washbowls and kitchen 
sinks are commonly made—enameled-iron, 
vitreous ware and porcelain. 

Enameled ironware (sometimes called 
“porcelain-lined’’) is well understood by all 
readers, and goods of this class consist of iron 
shapes coated with enamel baked on at the 
factory. The same thing is true of enameled 


iron that is true of enameled kitchenware 
agateware kitchen utensils that is, cheap 


roods having a thin coating of enamel will 
not wear like the best goods having a thick 
coat of enamel. 

Enameled iron is used for bathtubs, water 
closet tanks and washbowls. Water-closet 
bowls are usually made of vitreous ware, a 


j 


sort of glazed chinaware not unlike ordinary 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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ker Vitreous ware is also used for 
hbowls and water-closet tanks, but rarely 
large piece like bathtub 

Porcelain is emploved also for bathtub 
but it is the most « xpensivi 
terial obtainabl 


| washbowls 


for plumbing fixtur 
] 


In an ordinary home the materials recor 
ded for plumbing fixtures are as foll 

r bathtubs, enameled iron; for washbow] 
etimes called ‘“‘lavatori« vitres 
and aaienitell then for kitchen sink 


for water-closet bowls, vitre 
er-closet tanks, vitreo 
1dry tubs, enameled iron, soap 


meled iron: 
ware: for wat 
re: for laur 


for more ex! 


rin min t] it each house has pro ybler 
iliar to itself. Though you may see in a 
eighbor’s house fixtures that apparent) 
\it you, before ordering you should be sure 
iat these fixtures would be entirely satis 
actory for your needs. Beginning with the 
itchen sink, you should have space enough 
1r an enameled sink with a drain board at 
ach end if possible, as housekeepers find it 
ery convenient to have two drain boards. 
his requires a wall space of about six feet, 
ix inches. If there is less wall space than 
is you may use a sink with a single drain 
ard. 
Contrary to popular opinion, it is not nex 
ary to place a sink on an inside wall (for 
ir of freezing in cold weather). A very 
mvenient location will be found to be under 
idow where light drops right down on the 
In this 
ise the win 





pes shou 6 | 


attached 





What Causes Pipes to Freeze? 


they can be placed on insid 
here there is no danger of fre 
location of a bath 
outside 
this is the case rum 
m aside the rot instead 
vithin the partition). They can be cov 
red with a wooden casing or plastered up 
If you must put them in an outside wall they 
uuld be insulated with some good brand 


ctimes. however, th 
mm makes it necessary to use the 
When 


for pipes 
} } yn when possible 


nontreczing pipe covering 
\ ther preventive against treezing 
tack) 1s the mirat 
ul crooks where rapid drainagt 


ight be hindered. 
lake extra care to have your house per 
ctly weather-tight on all outside walls 
ng no place where the cold wind might 
n betw to freeze the plumbing 
vipes. Often, under a bathroom floor it has 
ven found that pipes freeze through the 
arelessness of carpenters who left a small 
perture in the wall of the house, permitting 
old air to enter. When the basement is cold 
nay be necessary to insulate all the ex 


d pipes with some 


oe ff ” 
cen 


good pipe coating 


How May You Know Good Metal Goods? 
Faucets, traps, exposed piping and other 
tal parts used in connection with plumb- 
fixtures may be cheap or otherwise, dé 
ling upon the thickness of the metal 
(Ordinary metal goodsare made of brass. Thick 
| costs more than thin metal, but ts 
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and cold water u yply pipes are conce led in 
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he wal (hina-tipped andles extend fro1 


Selecting the Fixtures. A 
bathtub is an enameled-iron tub b 
into a niche of th ‘bath room, Or across on¢ 
end. These are called “‘ built-in” tubs and 
they take up the entire space across the niche 
. room. The walls of the bathroom should 
be tiled or cement-plastered right down on 
top of the tub, inclosing it in a perfectly 
sanitary manner. With a tub of this pat 
tern it is possible to have a nickel-plated 
rod with a duck curtain extending across the 
tub with a shower fixture built into the wall 
at one end 
A very nice pattern of bathroom washbowl 
is of the “pedestal” variety, made of enam- 
eled iron or of vitreous ware 
Water-closets are now made with prac- 
tical white seats as well as mahogany or oak 
seats. Vitreous or enameled-iron tanks are 
much better than wood metal-lined tanks 
| h¢ best 
pect rn of 


»w should be — REMOVABLE ater closet is 
t hist enount ny IRON GRATING AIR VENT <9 what te known 
m the floor i Sep TO ROOF}; as a “siphon 
permit th a oe oursie/| | SL eENAMELED et” closet, in 
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1 cold room which might freeze in sever 
veather. For exposed positions like this you 
may select a “frost pre of’ closet, in which 
the water line is well below the frost lin 
Water in the supply pipe below does not ris 
up to the higher level until the closet is 
flushed. Never use such a closet when it can 
be avoided, however, as it is extremely difh 
cult to keep clean, and therefore is not 


sanitary 
\ combinatior mele ron ki che 
1 washt il for a small home an 
oil cae very convenient When the ‘tui 


not in use a board covering the top is em 
ployed asa drain board With the advent ol 
the washing machine a single tub has become 
sufficient for some small families, but wher: 
there is room for a laundry of sufficient pri 
should be equipped with at least 
two laundry tubs 

No perplexity need be 
house owners when selecting plumbing equip 


portions It 
experien ed by 


ment if they will purchase goods made by 
reliable mant As with every other 
manufactured article used in the home, th 

name of the manufacturer is an index of its 
quality. Although most manufacturers make 
goods of varying cost, no reliable concern 
will turn out shoddy goods. It then re 

mains for the house owner to select a reliable 
brand and pick out patterns that are of the 
best grade in order to secure goods that will 
prove of greatest durability. 


itacturers 
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Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, plu mbing and housefu rnishing stores 





ee 


ani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S 2»ATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 






HE drudgery of cleaning 


the closet bow! has gone 





wherever Sani-Flush has been & 
used. Sani-Flush has made the ;, 
task easy and simple, has eliminated scrubbing, scouring and 
dipping — and has done its cleaning far more thoroughly. 
Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl according to in- 
structions. Rust marks, incrustations, and stains are com- 
pletely removed and bowl and trap made spotlessly white. 
Sani-Flush cannot harm your plumbing and it cleans the hidden trap 


just as effectively as it does the bowl—and does it so completely that 
it is never necessary to use disinfectants after Sani-/ lush has been used. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
210 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send us 25c ir. coin or stamps for a full-size can postpaid 


(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c) 
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Look For Me 
On the Card 


I am the sign of the 
safest safety pins— 


STEWART'S 
UPLE 


SAFETY PINS 


Stiff, strong, rust-proof brass 
wire. Long, sharp bevelled point. 
Cannot open accidentally. Tongue 
in head and guard over coil pre- 
vent delicate fabrics from catching 
and tearing. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send 4c for sample 
card 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 
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HOM! 


, SHE days of “miracles” have never 
passed. Never was the world so 
filled with miracles as it is today—the 
miracle of the faucet which brings us 
water from miles away—the miracle 
of the gas flame by which we cook 
without the discomforts of old-time 
methods—the miracle of the telephone. 
Consider, for a moment, the amazing 
miracle of canned foods. 

The well-known can of corn or peas 
or tomatoes on your pantry shelf fairly 
bristles with romance—what a thrilling 
story it could tell! 

That can of corn, let us say, represents 
a cross section of some state famous for 
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the surpassing quality of its corn crop. 

This can of pineapple is reminiscent 
of soft and balmy atmosphere and sunny 
skies. 

Only a little while ago these salmon, 
which are such a delight to appetite, were 
in their native element, leaping the falls 
of a northern river. 

Here are asparagus—fruit—beans— 
peas—corn—tomatoes, etc., each from 
that part of the country where climatic 
conditions, or conditions of the soil, 
produce the finest varieties and conse- 
quently have caused canneries to be 
there established. 


And so it goes. The canning industry 
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covers the map of the |) : many different regions 
; Do you know what is beir jo one ‘ 
United States, drawing in Wadshington lo Safequisns A —yet at last they meet 
. j = y j 
upon practically every the American Table apg uy ‘K La i on common ground, the 
region of the country for Ae grocer’s shelf and then 
: its product. \ . your table. 
¢ Wil | : a 
Y ‘ “ e ° ' } r - ia 
é Fresh trom its native \ 5 Not long ago canned foods y 
* habitat the product en- were regarded as delicacies, i 
7 ; . : far beyond the reach of every- 
; ters the’canning factory. Se 
. : day pocketbooks. 
‘. t. A staff of scientists in the laboratories of : 
‘4 Take canned vege- a oe anorators fe - 
’ ) ; 8 ms ge 80 ae tHe Chevast development of the 
} P — 4 iy > — y ington, . \., labors incessantly on the , : 
{ ta b CS. I 1¢ cannl ng s¢ ientific preservation of canned food through perfect steri- canning industry has changed 
$ companies m ake annual merge problems making for perfection are continually all this. The humblest family 
; - yeing solved. The achievement of the present container ane 
contracts with tarmers We can be a wo pect the labor of — gg now revels in Columbia River 
ata 1s exchanged with other scientists everywhere. The ae oe : . a 
for their y early y ie ld ot latest findings are communicated to thousands of canneries, | or Alaskan salmonand blithely 
j and ‘The Miracle on Your Table’’ — delicious, nourishing orders beans that were grown 
3 mi arketa ble vegetables food from every part of the country—becomes, thanks t | . 
: ) ; science, an accomplished fact. and packed a dozen states 
grown Close to the can- | away. The whole country 1s 
, neries. The contracts a great recruiting ground for 
; frequently are signed long Ya ' canned foods. 
; . mission in the world of men. Wieden tc. Udeesud 
. before the seed is put in ashington, D. C., 1s the head- i 
Tt, weet tide o al , uarters of the National Canners 
the ground. Che next time you visit the 4 i 


. . Association, whose research labora- 
h d js grocers glance with new inter- 
As soon as the see 1S tories are there located. 


est at the canned foods stand- 


planted the canners send , +r Questions of great moment to 
; ing in prim precision on his +. 

out representatives, known ac 3 the canning industry are there 

Feld shelves. They have come trom 


as field-men. Each threshed out. 








man watches the progress Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assisted by a 
of the crop within a given Slow France has Contributed to group of scientists, investigates 

" Cc »xroblems bearing on the scientific 
area, and offers personal ad- Todays... M 7 F 5 


g : aspects of the canning industry. 
vice to each tarmer in his ; ee ee 
The results of these investiga- 
territory as to when it 







tions are made known to members 
should be harvested. Wiihenss ; 


mens of the Association—about 1140 


the principal canning establishments 
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Once in the cannery the 
5 of the country, many with research 























, product is handled almost ooo | ne oe 
lhank France for the offer by her laboratories of their own. 
wholly b V machin eryv in- Government, some one hundred 
. : h: : biol and twenty-five years ago, of The work of the Association is i 
re S achinery which 12,000 francs as a prize for a ‘ , 
genicu waietcsaunaie y method of preserving foods for , ot the utmost Importance to ever\ 
works tar taster and more use by her army and navy. Nicholas Appert housewife in the land. Bear this in 
—— won the prize after fifteen years’ experiment, Paar 
efhiciently than human hands the wars of the great Napoleon constantly en | mind, the next time you call] your 
G - _ phasizing the need for success) and thus lai \} iene ws oe a , 
—and never gets tired. The the foundation of today’s mighty induiery, || §tOCer on that modern miracle, the 
; . : | . Commercial canning started in America one telephone, and ask him to include 
work Is watchec at each hundred years ago and was immensely accel : 
t f it Fin ill erated by the Civil War. Now it is a $200, In your next order, that other 
Stage of 1ts progress. ff Ally vette tated. Shs Tinteal Gicees- sec. ‘ . 
4 } £2 : 000,000 industry. The United State: pr modern miracle, a can of vegeta- 
h > ; " | f | aaa t duces and consumes more canned food than RE a al 
the canned food 1s sen any other country in the world. bles, fruit, milk, soup, meat or fish, 
out to perform its useful as the case may be. 
r 4 . a r ] Tv ~ Ty a . , , ‘ ‘ r . 7 
rHE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all vari- 
eties of hermetically sealed canned fo ods which have been sterilized d he at. It 
neither produces, buys, mor sells. It 0 “pos assure, for the mutual benefit of 
the industry and the public, the best canned f* s that scientific knowledge ana 
human shill can produce. 
NY » SA. 
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Mother and Daughter 


ERT and desirability in a product can be 
most convincingly measured by its popu 
ped Betty Wales Dresses, originated for 
girls, have made an equally strong appeal 





to women. For the matron who resents the inroads of 
time (and the category is universal), Betty Wales 
Dresses have proved a bridge back to the fascinations 
of the ‘early twenties’. ‘To meet this demand this 
vear, Betty Wales Dresses, while retaining all their 
smartness, will include larger sizes and more mature 
designs for women. 





PH Berry Wares Dresses fs restrict 
/ kK the name and location in vou > 
Nall fie /t lh Qe Ltn we wi] FLAC / é i/ Betty Wakes 
Berry Wates Sryte Book, ¢//ustrati he mos ’ y Dre/sses 
f fashi OOK FOR THIS LABEL ranoe vas nee | 
set) 





EVERY BETTY WALES DRESS IS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 








602 Waldorf Peales) pessmaliors York City 
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() HOUSE or |} 
‘ be stronger than the | na 


upon which it is constructed Be 
fore the property is even purchased 
it is desirable to have authentic data or the 
advice of your architect as to the nature of the 
ground upon which you purpose to build, unless the 
advantages of the site are of such a special nature 
that they outweigh any condition of the soil. 

Che character of the soil has much to do with the 
economy of cellar-wall construction. It determines 
whether walls may be “bank” walls, or should be 
built free standing, and perhaps pointed or coated on 
the outside. It determines the necessity of “footings” 
and, if required, their character. If the soil is good 
clay or gravel, or is rocky in nature, and the house is 
a small one with walls not too high or with too heavy 
a load, footings can be dispensed with and thus ex 
pense saved at the very beginning. 

lhe necessity of footings can usually be determined 
before the drawings for the house are made, although 
it is quite likely that the cellar floor level may just 
happen to reach a soft stratum of ground. When the 
excavation for the walls is down to the proposed level 
a thorough examination of th 


soil should be made. 
In case of doubt it may be necessary to dig test holes 


below the bottom of the 


wall, away from the wall 

self, to determine the character of the ground. If 
soft ground has been unexpectedly uncovered, it may 
ossible that it is only a few fect in depth (this 

be verified by a test hole) and that a small 
sunt of additional excavation may | t 


ring you lo 


lid ground, thus not only avoiding footings, but 


What is more important, the risk of the hous« settling 
for the small house, which is what we are now 
considering, footings can be generally eliminated witt 
out injury to the building, except in the specific cases 
1 " med. To define footings: they are th 
eans of sec idditional bearing upon the soil by 
greater width at the base of a foundation wall (see 
Figure | lor those who find it necessary to have 
them, it is well to consider the various types hey 
re almost i variably of either stone, brick of on 


crete, and are usually laid in trenches 


Where the 
| 


cellar excavation is of the size of the outside cellar 


walls, the bank is dug out or undermined for he 
additional width needed, obviating the necessity 
| gging out the fu width of such foot ngs if 
de dox hoy é} ( * } } 
le 
Footings average about eight as n deot! 
gt x re s nus il, 
iter depth i req red The y iverag 
ches’ projection on each side of the wall abov | 
pecial cases the width is increased | 
lation for the particular prol SHEATHING. 












le In uch cases 
reinforcing bars, 


it should be carefully worlzed out by 


concrete, with PAPER 


is generally used, and FINISH 


an ¢ Xp rience d engineer. UOISTS AND STUD 


SPIKED TOGETH! 
Foundations and Poor Soil 


P’ MOR soil need not be altogether 
a detriment to the house. In fact, 
it is quite possible to “float” a hous« 
where ground conditionsareextreme! 

| recall a large stone house built 
upon twenty feet of “‘fill,’”” which has 


been standing several years without any sign of settle 


WOOD PLATE 


poor, 


ent In this case the lot was in such a desirabk 
location that any consideration of ground was un 
necessary, but both the owner and ourselves realized 
that unusual precautions would have to be taken. 
lrenches should be dug so as to have the level of 
the top of the footings sufficiently below the cellar 
floor line to allow for the thickness of the floor, unless 
additional depth is necessary, as before described 
When the depth Is reat hed, level off the ground to 
give a straight, even bottom. In the case of stone, 
it is not necessary to have neat, straight sides, as the 
tone can be laid roughly to a line just so as to have 
sufficient width though 
with such small units it is usually possible to have 
but for concrete, if the sides 
are not trimmed straight to receive the poured mat« 
rial and confine it to the desired width and depth, it 
would be necessary to put in wood forms at the sides 


[he same is true of bri k, 


the edges in alignment; 


to prevent the concrete from running out. 


I igure 2 Detail at First-Floor 


Level for a Frame House 





By Victor D. Abe 


For stone or brick, first place a thick layer of 
cement mortar on the earth and bed the masonry well 
in this. If stone is used, care should be taken to secure 
as large stone as is available and as flat as possible, 
and then lay the stones on their natural beds. They 
should be carefully laid, and where stones the full 
width of footings are not at hand, bond them together 
carefully both in width and in height. Use plenty of 
mortar in both brick and stone footings. Each course 
should be well bedded and all cavities filled. 


How Mortar and Concrete are Mixed 


Mor! \R should be straight cement mortar in 
as the proportion ol one part Portland cement to 
three parts clean, sharp gravel, sand or stone grit, as 
ivailable. A small percentage of lime paste from 
well-slaked lime may be added, to make the mortat 
smoother and more pliable, which aids it in flowing 


he stone tootings art 


grouted 


In some cases t 


This consists of pouring over the footings after the hou ire sually faced with brick from grade to 
stones are laid a thin mortar of the san the first-floor line, where tl} oney to 
proportion as given, except with sufhcient he + | CELLAR WALL ve expended permits of something bette 
watel to make it very easy to px Th S i bit ist to leave the concret: I run 
S an increase in expense and is only used stone exposed; and there is no reas 






under unusual conditions and as furthet vhy in such cases the entire foundati 
precaution against possibl settlement SLOPE CELLAR FLOOR walls cannot be built of brick from th 
’ : , AWAY FROM WAL . | a ‘ , , 
Concrete footings are either poured in om up, without the i xluction o 
the earth trench, if the soil is firm enough = ther material and with marke 
that it = ler cl ] } rd a Savi This. |} I s f 3101 
so that i ¢ rt Vy dug, oreise boa iVing us, NMOWeVCT, if cit ( 

Na 5 : a © CONCRETE 1 livid " . nad tis rl 
are pla Ca it each side to na ke ( 2 (2% eT . e individual Case, gzovyernes rke 
Phe concrete is then poured and well — CINDERS WHERE Soopiac conditians of material and labor 

1 FI v IRS ] ] ] } 
tamped to the full depth, and left t y oe . Brick walls should be la n cement 
before any further masonry is placed Figure 1— Section Through jportar also, of the same proportions as 


Where the cellar walls are 
concrete in small-house construction, 
footings are not necessary, the side forms are generally 


to six inches from the bottom of 


over it 


stopped about fou 


the wall and the concrete left to spill on the ground 
Chis forms a footing without additional expense, wher 
otherwise the wall would have none, and is quite 
desirable, as in concrete the wa ire usually thinne 
; ; t¢ } os 
ne ete t 
} =T e 4 x t 
sh gravel ¢ la five pa her crush 
go Of Both build 
y 1 cus the os 
PLASTER t t irger ingredient, y one oft 
WALL STUD which ip to a certain standard 
th strong. Some authorities 
SKIRTING j ‘ htls t ) ' xt 
ye FLOORING au vOLae BUGHULY StrOnE. ax 
worwornmraewres for the too igs, but this is usual 
UNDER FLOORING , ’ 
JOIST —> he case of special design for he 
BEAM FILLING DCarIngs 


, LEVEL JOIST WITH SLATE 


Materials for Cellar Walls 
i= YR the cellar walls the materials 


are usually governed by design, 
local custom and the { 
the materfal. Th 


ire of stone, brick or 


CELLAR WALL 


availability « 


usual types 


most I 


concrete just as in tootings 


although brick is much oftener used than previous 
and is coming into favor more and more, particularl 
as the wage increases of common labor and of stone 
masons have added to the cost of such walls, so that 
there is, under existing building conditions, very litth 
difference in expense. 

The most generally used material is, of 
stone. It is available in nearly all sections of the 
country in form suitable for foundations, although 
not always for face work. Practice varies somewhat, 
but the average wall is eighteen inches in thickness, a 
thinner wall being as expensive to build as this, owing 
to the 
The only exception is in certain localities where flat 
stone abounds, such as in the section about Philade! 
phia, where sixteen inches is usually customary for the 


course, 


necessity there would be of dressing the ston 


small house. 
While lime 


still somewhat in use, any 


mortar has been generally used and is 


foundation wall 





Foot t 


+} 


ection wit ( 


Cement mortar sets more quickly than li 
and there is therefore less settling when th 
additional weight of the house is placed upon 

the cellar wall in our modern rapid construction, 

where the walls are barely dry before the hous 
occupied, 

All stone should be well bedded in mortar and th 
cavities filled with mortar and small pieces of ston 
or spalls. There should be a through stone the full 
thickness of the wall at least once in every six square 
feet of surface. It is especially desirable that plenty 
of mortar be used on the outside of the wall agains 
the earth bank, since the wall is laid in what is know 
as ‘‘ bank” wall construction, as it aids in the exch 
sion ol dampness. 

Che brick foundation wall, where there is a cellar, 
should never be less than twelve inches in thickness, 
if dampness is to be properly eliminated. The brick 
should be a hard, well-burned brick. Salmon brick 
s to be avoided for foundations, as it is too absorp- 
Live \s stated betore, the use of common brick 112 
generally understood. 


available the 


sundation walls is being 
Where face stone is not 


more 


walls of 





ng for stone walls, with the exception th 
idditional amount of lime paste 
necessary or the mortar will be too stiff for proper worl 
Joints should be thoroughly filled, particular] | 
outside four inches against the earth There sl] 
be a head irse at not oy ey th « 
of brick ond to tie th é 
lL’ po on he sick 
wi nis 
é ri ( LT he 
“Te ewh 9 
™ r tor } 


Concrete Foundation Walls 


- RETE foundation walls | e re t 
, extensively used, particularly in housing di 


ents where there are a large number of building 
wing constructed and the forms can by ed ove 
sai \rhey at ail BM is el Deal 
ver again wy a\& isuaily cign oO l ( 
thick Ith h in st il cases the ’ 
hickness, aithougn in pecial ast | 
twelve inches or sometimes thicker, such as unde 
piers, chimneys and special bearing points 
Where the earth ts sufficiently tirm outside forms 
in be dispensed with below grade by excavating 
neatly. Under “footings” was described tl ] 
ice t the botto1 SO 5s to 
oil where { : 
} BF 


» prevent bulging of the wall while tl oncrete 


sveen If bulging should happen the weight of tl 
building above, being placed upon the green wa 
would cause an unequal settlement in the foundati 
wall, resulting in future cracking of the ter 
the house is occupied. The mixture for tt va 
same as mentioned tor concrete foot 
two and five, as it is commonly called, a thi 

ure should not be too wet. It sho 
about two feet in height ata time, and th iret 
and solidly tamped with iron rods or sl ( 
iny additional material is poured 

For damp-proofing purposes 
the concrete, before it is poured in the wall, a wat 
proofing compound, or else on completion to use o1 
of the many methods available to prevent rr 


Where i. trifle additional 


expense 




































































































































ENG-EQUIPT | 
J3eds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood - strength of steel 





ba Seng-equipt Beds of Wood you find a stalwart 
steel frame cloaked by lovely wood. Seng-equipt 
Beds of Wood are strong as Samson, rigid as the 
mute and unmurmuring and—most important 
—completely hygienic. 









































law, 








A metal bed is frequently graceless. The ordinary 

wood bed has many faults of character. It invites 
insomnia with its creaks and groans. It welcomes 
dust with its slats, slots and crevices. Seng-equipt 
: Beds of Wood offer you the combined artistry of 
Ee | wood and sturdiness of metal. 


If you are interested in home deco- 
ration, write for “The Bedroom 
Beautiful,”’ by Ruth Angell. All good 
furniture merchants sell Seng-equipt 
Beds of Wood. The Seng trade-mark 


on the corner locks identifies them. 








THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 




















Home Plan No. 537— 
Five-room Bungalow, model 
kitchen; two bed rooms and 


bath; many closets; 
tibule; big 


r ,oms; 


entry ves 
living and dining 
rear porch. 


Write for Low Delivered Price 





200 Home Plans | 
(Guaranteed Costs) | 


You can build this Spring despite lum- 
ber shortage. We furnish all material com- 





Distinctive Plans — 





plete as specified—lumber, doors, paint, nails— Wholesale Prices 
even coat-hooks, all shipped together—at low Learn about our service. 
, . — * ° ee os Send for our Book of Dis- 
W hole sale costs. Highest quality mate rials: tinctive Plans. Prices, 
price guaranteed. Lumber Readv-(¢ ut to fit; — grin eyes 
° ° sf ions oO iomes or town 
saves labor costs and time in actual construc- | and country — cottages 
‘ : : b zalows, ete Book 
tion. Not Ready-Cut if preferred. shows photes, floor plat 
‘Saved $500,”’ mee A. M. Trimble Our Four Mills built-in cabinets, linet 
Our rock-bottom wholesale prices In order to reduce freight = a Poo me 
wort! westigating J. P. Murphy, costs, we operate four mills ‘ = Lone “yg ee 
lowa, says,’ Estimate saving of $350." and ship from the one nearest Ov. 00,000. u t a 
( r. Lechter, New Jersey, says, you. The mills are located at ‘ ie thr ae canis 
** Saved $400."" G.G. Argabright, Ohio Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, ani i te ne Tae 
, Vs You saved me $700 Over Miss.; St. Louis, Mo., and on a 
200,000 ier VW anywhere. Davenport, lowa. = EE —— 
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The Foundations of 





Your House 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


shrinkage rods are sometimes placed in the 
wall, although rarely needed in the small 


house. They consist of thin iron rods, placed 
vertically and ranging from twenty-four 
inches to forty-eight inches on: centers. 


Their purpose is, as their name indicates, to 
prevent any possible shrinkage of the con- 
crete while it is setting, acting in particular 
as a check against any cracking of the wall. 

Where the ground has been poor, and it 
has been necessary to dig the excavation of 
a building larger than that required for the 
exact walls, to prevent the earth’s caving 
in, place broken stone or cinders at the 
bottom before filling back 
the earth. This prevents 
water from lying against 
the wall, by forming a 
channel for it to escape. In 
wet ground, where water 
conditions exist, a terra- 
cotta pipe, known as a 
horseshoe or tile drain and 
consisting of pieces of pipe 
of that shape, should be 
laid around the walls on 


SHEATHI 


FIRE AND 
VERMIN STOP 


either the outside or the in- —_goists AND 
side below the top of the — stuns spixen |} 
footing or the bottom TOGETHER 
courses of the walls where 

there are no footings. They : 

should be laid with open Figure 3 


joints and graded to low 
points and then drained to 
the nearest point of disposal. 
Mention has been made so far only of 
conditions where cellars are built under the 
houses. In some sections, however, local 
custom or special conditions cause cellars to 
be omitted. In such cases the foundations 
are either separate piers (only in case of 
frame upper construction) or solid walls. In 
either case, they should be carried down to 
below frost level or, where this is not neces- 
sary, low enough to insure solid bearing. 
Special care must be taken where cellars are 
omitted to proportion the piers or walls 
properly so as to avoid any unequal settle- 
ment, particularly where there are chimneys. 
Strange to say, in the South, where these 
conditions predominate and where piers 
are mostly used, it has been found that the 
foundations un- 
der chimneys 
have been bet 
ter proportioned 
to the soil 
bearing capacity 










(AND SPIKED 


WOOD PLATE _] SHRINKAGE “2” 


than the piers 

under the house a 

itself. Unequal po 
settlement has + WALL STUD 


thus been caused 
by the chimney’s 
remaining sta 
tionary and the 
veight of the 
rest of the build — 
ing causing the 
piers under it to 
settle, resulting 
in a badly 
cracked interior. 
This should be 
overcome by more piers and a better distribu- 
tion of them under salient bearing points. 


WOOD GIRDER 


+ 


SHRINKAGE 10 
. 





CELLAR PIER 


Figure 4— Detail of Inte 
rior Partition, 


Correct Method 


Showi ng 


Settlements and Shrinkages 


\V ITH the first and, of course, the un- 

avoidable use of wood in the construc- 
tion of the house, there is added to the 
danger of settlement the necessity of also 
providing against the many and various 
possibilities of shrinkage. The question of 
settlement has been somewhat treated of in 
connection with foundations in so far as it 
relates to masonry walls, and this, of course, 
would continue with the further use of 
masonry in the upper walls. The problem 
of the interior construction is the same in 
either a frame or a masonry house, so that 
it would perhaps be well to dispose, first of 
all, of the frame exterior-wall construction. 

The masonry foundation wall is always 
carried to the level of the bottom of the first 
story joists, which are then set directly on 
the wall and notched over and spiked to a 
wood plate which is first placed on the wall 
and bedded in cement near the outside edge, 
in proper relation to the position of the first- 
story wall. The wood studs forming the 
outside walls should be carried down to the 
plate and spiked also to the joists where pos- 
sible. This ties the exterior walls to the joists 
and avoids danger of any spreading of the 


ROOFING 







Detail Through Out- 
side Frame Wall, Showing Joist 
Construction and Eaves 


building from the weight above. It also re- 
duces the shrinkable wood to the thickness 
of the plate, which is generally only two 
inches, as shown in Figure 2. When this 
much of the work has been set the joists 
should be beam filled, which consists of 
building masonry between the joists to just 
below the level of the top. This acts as 
stop for air and vermin, and particularly 
protects the ends of the joists. 

The exterior-wall studs should be carried 
in single lengths to the under side of a wood 
plate under the second-story joists, as shown 
in Figure 3. Second-story joists are set on 
this plate, and the studs of 
the outside wall are carri 
right down to the top ol the 
plate and in one length to 
wiRpsToRY JOISTS = the under side of the roof 
—— plate. In some localities the 
practice is not to have a 
plate at the second-story 
level, but to carry the joists 
in one long length to the 
roof plate, setting the joists 
on a ribbon board let into 
the studs. In either case 
studs, plate and joists 
should be spiked together 
wherever possible. 

The object of this outside- 
wall construction, as shown 
in Figure 3, as well as of 
good construction in the in- 
terior, is to obviate as much 
as possible the use of wood laid flat with the 
grain. The shrinkage of wood laid on the end 
grain is so little as to be negligible. Wood 
laid flat, however, is subject to a shrinkage of 
sometimes three-quarters of an inch in a foot, 
and half an inch is quite usual. If the builder 
will avoid, unless it cannot be otherwise ar 
ranged, every inch of wood laid flat, particu- 
larly under bearings, much trouble will 
saved when the house is completed. 


The Saving by Correct Construction 


HIS does not, of course, refer to the indi- 
vidual floor construction, where joists of 

the proper depth are essential. Little can be 
done in floor construction to lessen shrinkage 

except to shorten 
spans and so de 

crease the dept h 

. * of timber. The 
| "SHRINKAGE 10° reduction of 
2 possible shrink 

> how Cver, 

does refer to the 
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WOOD PLATE 


age 








use ol wood 
WALLSTUD girders unde r 
joists. Here a de 

WOOD PLATE : cided saving 
'T “a } ' 
22” SHRINKAGE ae a os 
. nheignt can De 

) 
WOOD _ ss made by framing 
GIRDER " the joists flush 
CBLLAR PIER men 

into the girder 
: instead of over 
> 5 ete nte 
Figure 5 — Detail of Int as shown in Fig- 


rior Partition, Showing 


ures 4 and 5. 
Incorrect Method 


This flush fram- 
ing requires 
more labor, but is well worth the expense. 
For purposes of comparison, the two draw- 
ings just mentioned show the saving possible 
in the use of shrinkable wood by the correct 
construction, as against the usual careless 
practice. Figure 4 shows a total wood con 
struction subject to shrinkage of only twelve 
inches between cellar ceiling and second-story 
joists. This is secured by flush framing the 
first-story joists into the cellar girder, and 
by carrying the first-story studs directly 
down to the top of the wood girder. This 
increases the amount of end grain from the 
first-story to the second-story joists. 

Note how the latter rest upon a plate on 
the first-story studs, and the second-story 
studs are carried to the same plate, thus 
using only two inches of wood laid flat be- 
tween them. This not only decreases the risk 
of shrinkage, but the joists and studs can all 
be properly spiked together, stiffening the 
entire construction and preventing the par- 
titions from pulling away from floor or ceil- 
ing, which often cracks the plaster and is 
mistakenly blamed on shrinkage. 

Figure 5 shows the careless practice so 
often used in cheap construction, but which 
is gradually being eliminated as more pub- 
licity is given to the right method. Joists are 
set on top of girders, plates are set on top 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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Armours 


Buying Suggestions for February 





Armour’s Oval Label Foods 
Make Every Meal a Success 


use 


Armour’s Star Ham and 
Armour’s Vea Eggs 
make an ever popular 
dish—suitable any day 
in the year. 

















NS ae , > Salads are bound to be popular 
" betéBead fruits—delicious— when topped with “ies” 
SP and simple to serve. Salad Dressing. 
4 a ; OR the family or when there are guests; for full- 
, P . SD ‘ course dinners or dainty refreshments ; to tempt delicate 


appetites or satisfy genuine hunger— Oval Label foods 
take care of every need. You will find that with a liberal 
supply of Armour’s Oval Label products in your pantry, 





A whole meal in you are ready for any food emergency. Your dealer has, 
a: ens enh or can get, any of these Armour Oval Label foods for you. 
an - J served. 


For helpful suggestions on 
planning and serving meals, 
write for our booklet, ‘‘ The 
Business of Being a House- 
wife.’’ Free on request. 


QUALI 1 Y Bey 
PRODUCTS 
















The right combination and Company, Chicago. 
for a perfect cup 


of coffee. 





ARMOUR 4x? COMPANY 





The wise mother gives her little 
ones an abundance of Bread. It pro- 
motes health, it stimulates energy, it 
builds bone and muscle. 


Bread is Nature’s most complete 
ration. It is the most wholesome, 
most nutritious, most economical of 


all foods. 


And, Bread is just as good for 
big folks as it is for the little ones. 
Encourage your entire family to eat 


more Bread and less of higher-priced 
food. 


FLEISCH MANNS 
YEAST 


because it makes 
the best bread 


ee | 
4, . mt 


< , - 
} Nearly all bakers use | ) 
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Your House 
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if the joists to avoid the more careful cutting 
f studs required to carry them to the plate 
elow, and in the end the only tangible sav 
ig in expense has been in the flush framing 
the joists into girders at the first-floor 
vel, shown in connection with Figure 4. 


The Causes of Houses Settling 


TT HIS article will not deal with the use of 
the iron girder, which has gained a great 

al of headway in some localities, as it does, 
do away entirely with shrinkage 
herever it can be used. Generally, where 
ed, it has been substituted for the cellar 
| I ! lar 


location Is In l 
that the 


course, 


r, an In thi part 
r ] iY ] " } ? +} " ; 
y desirable, a t al us pont 


ater portion of the 
eight of the building 


WOOD PLATES UNDER JOISTS ~ 


shrink the wood more than at the bearings 
and the result will be a bending of the floor 
above in the center. If it is necessary, plaster 
on metal lath the ceiling directly over the 
heater, or place some fireproof material there. 
Avoid also placing it under a bearing parti- 
tion, particularly if the cellar girder is of 
wood, or the heat will affect the whole par 
tition and let it down the entire height of the 
building, with the resultant 
and cracking of plaster. 


uneven floors 


Need of Supervision in Finishing 


( wes must be exercised that some super 
nl er the electrician, t! 
pl mper! the heating man nd any ot the 


other mechanical trades so that, 
in running their pipes, they do not 





ears. Iron not only = 


> cut into the joists or bearing tim- 





does away with shrink 
age, but also stiffens 
the building and, not 


bers at any place where it would 
weaken them. It is not their 
business to understand general 





being affected by heat, eouen HEAD 


construction, and they should al- 





there is no danger of 
bending in the span 
and so causing settle- 
ment and uneven 








ROUGH OPENING ~| 


ways call the carpenter to assist 
them where cutting is required. If 
cutting of joists is necessary it 
should always be done near the 











L STUDS DOUBLEDAT OPENINGS! 

floors—depending, of d N bearings and preferably on the top, 
course, upon using ma- — r whereit weakensthematerialleast. 
terial of sufficient 8 


strength of design. 

Very often, too, 
ettlement is caused by 
the house not being tied together or stiffened 
it all available points. It will be noted that, 
where the best construction is indicated, it 
always gives the opportunity to spike the 
horizontal and vertical timbers together. 
This is also just as important in the roof 

mstruction as elsewhere, and the third- 
tory joists, if there are any, and the cellar 
cams should be so placed as to be spiked 

to the wall studs, or roof rafters, or both. 

Che proper construction at eaves is shown 

Figure 3. Collar beams should be used at 

very rafter and well spiked to prevent the 
preading of the roof, for if this should 
appen it would affect the entire building 
ith serious consequences Collar beams 
sually serve a doublk purpose in be ing also 
ed for ceiling rafters when the third floor 
finished. 

When dormers are cut into the roof the 
de studs should run from rafter to floor to 
ssist in supporting the roof and to prevent 
ny joint in the studs. Whenever possible, 

s also should be done—and it cannot be re 
vated too often, namely, to run the pieces in 

It will repay it 
elf over and over again in the upkeep of the 


long lengths as possible. 
ise and in the preservation of its value 


Other “ Don’ts” Worth | leeding 


‘ia main features of shrinkage and settl 
ment in construction have been touched 


There are a rea I lore letail 
h are of minor importance and, as are 
others, a question of getting the laborer 


o is worthy of his hire and who has the 
ecessary skill and experience to build well 
nd yet without extravagance. Such points 
re mostly a series of “‘ Don'ts,” but atten 
ion is called toa number of them so as to help 
he unwary from falling into the pitfalls. 

All studs should be doubled at openings, 
for the additional strength as well as for the 
nailing for the wood grounds against which 
the plaster stops. Over openings on the 
interior is probably the most generally no 
ticeable place where the cracking of plaster 
ndicates settlement or shrinkage. This can 
be almost invariably avoided by properly 
trussing over the opening from the timber 
ver the head of the opening to the plate 
inder the floor construction above (see 
Figure 6). 

All joists should be doubled where a par- 
ition occurs directly above, running in the 
ame directions as the joists. Care should 
¢ taken in the placing of the joists, when 
they are so doubled, to allow for the pas- 

ige of pipes, or else one of the various 
trades will require a serious cut in the wood 
nd all the precaution for strength and 
tiffness will be for nothing. Never use a 
ingle joist for a “ header’’—that is, for fram 
ng other joists into it, save for very short 
pans, possibly not over three joists. Always 
ise double or even triple joists for such 
timbers, so as to have sufficient material to 
prevent bending and to give the necessary 
strength. 

Avoid placing your heater under the cen- 
ter of a long span of joists, or the heat will 


Detail of Construction Over 
Interior Opening 


If any difficulty should occur it is 
of course very much easier to take 
up the floor than it is to cut out 
the plaster for repairs, which is 
what would occur if the pipes were at the 
bottom of the joists. 

In the better type of housing, counter- 
lathing consisting of one-inch by two-and- 
one-half-inch wood strips, properly spaced 
for the kind of plastering lath it is to receive, 
is nailed on the bottom of the joists and any 
pipes are run in this, avoiding cutting of joists 

Wherever tile bathrooms occur special 
care should be taken in chamfering the joists 
to receive the tile floor, otherwise the weight 
of the fixtures, particularly of the bathtub, 
would cause a settling of the floor and open 
a joint between floor and wall. 

Che framing of wood into iron is another 
point. Where iron is used in c 
above the first floor, it must usually have the 
joists framed flush into it to avoid a break in 
the ceiling below. Always keep the top ol 
the iron beam at least one inch below the top 
of the joists. The shrinkage of the wood 
would otherwise cause the floor to sink below 
the top of the iron and, the latter remaining 
stationary, a bump in the floor would result 

In placing the washboard at the floor 
around the wall after the plastering is done 
and the floors laid, the surbase should be 
nailed to the floor, as shown in Figure 7, so 


that it will drop with the shrinl 


mstruction 
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ing is indeed great, but 
quite the contrary is 
true. Most of what has 
been mentioned is only 
what is usually overcome in good practice, 
without its being necessary to lay any em 
phasis upon it, and the same dangers occur 
in all construction. It is the intention to in 
dicate to the future owner of his own home 
in a general way what he should expect and 
will get from ordinary good care in building 


Figure 7— Detail 
of Skirting 


Care at the Outset Pays in the End 


HE proper selection of your architect and 
your contractor eliminates practically 
all danger; what remains is in the work of 
nature itself and cannot be foreseen by man 
It is impossible to eliminate all shrinkag« 
of wood, and what can be done is usually 
done and done well, and the result shows the 
care expended in so doing. 

It must not be thought, either, that in the 
proper construction of even the smallest 
house an additional burden of expense is 
being placed upon the future owner; on the 
contrary, it is generally accepted that what 
ever slight increase in cost might be caused 
by such a point as the correct framing of 
girders is entirely in labor and not in ma 
terial, and is more than repaid in the saving 
in upkeep and the value of the house after 
years of service for its occupants. 


HOME JOURNAI 





KARPEN 


This furniture, Karpen- 
esque upholstered, com- 
pletely satisfies that in- 
stinct for the right thing 
which is the heritage of 
every lover of fine furni- 
ture. 









urniture 


Every piece is a 


sincere expression of the 
ideals of the Karpen 
Shops. Every piece has 
the high intrinsic excel- 
lence that only craftsmen 
who feel and understand 
the beauty of the Masters 
can adequately and mod- 


ernly impart. 
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Sterling Home’ 
and Save Money 


OMEBUILDERS, send today for the 1920 
H Book De Luxe of Sterling System Homes 
This beautiful book shows hundreds of 
homes, attractively illustrated; many of them in 
color. Beautiful bungalows, imposing mansions 
modest cottages, all designed by leading archi 
tects. Prices on building materials are still soar 
ing, but you can still buy Sterling System Homes 
at surprisingly low figures. Send today for the 
1920 8 


Se 


ook De Luxe and for yourself see what 
wonderful bargains we are now offering. 


Sterling System Homes 


are scientifically manufactured and constructed 
This method affords the greatest saving tor home 
builders because it eliminates waste and reduces 
the cost of handling lumber 
machinery handles lumber like chain lightning 
and cuts every part to exactness Your house 
comes completely packed in one shipment already 





pec ial labor-saving 


| 
if to erect No time and labor lost with cutting 
iS and fitting, as every part comes cut-to-fit 

\ NN 


\, Buy Now and Save Money 


\ The man who is waiting for a drop in 
prices, fools no one but himself 
, Prices on lumber and building ma 
\\ terials are still going up. Order 
\ your Sterling System Home 
now and take advantage of 
present prices before it is 





\ too late 
a. 


LA Send for the 1920 


»~ \\. Book De Luxe Y jp 
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6 Rooms & Bath 
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4 : 4 Department2012 « 

S d Th ° C = International Mill & Timber Co., scP*City."Micn. 
en iS oupon lad Enclosed find 10c for 5 r 1920 De Luxe Book of g 

led Sterling System ymes . 

and !0c and we will send you our De Luxe Book [f® . 
of Sterling Homes. This is one of the most beau- 4 Name ~ 
tiful hooks of its kind ever published Every pros- ' , . 
pective home builder should have a copy for the fig Addre s 
valuable building information it contains B ° 
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In every country of the world—under tropic suns or among 
arctic snows, CREME ELCAYA has helped women to be 


more beautiful, giving them a youthful charm 


the years. They use it every time they use tl 
and they go to no end of trouble to get ( REME | 


Begin today to make your skin more beau 
tiful by this easy formula: 
A litle CREME ELCAYA rubbed gently 
into the skin; then if you need color, a 
little good Rouge spread carefully over the 
cheeks before the Créme is quite dry; and 
after that, the film of Elcaya Face Powder 
over all, 
CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy dis- 
appearing toilet cream. It was introduced first in 
New York in 1900, Today its purity and superi- 
ority are acknowledged throughout the world. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA and has sold it for years 
Ask him 


JAMES C. CRANE, SoL_r AGENT, 148 Mapison Avi 


Créme Elcaya Elcaya Face Powder 








Youthful charm 
that defies the Years 
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Zé The Charm of 


cut, trimmed and 


g, their color, fit, comfort and beauty. 


Paul Jones Middies are the original girl middies. 
duction nearly 15 years ago, they have held first place. 


Sold by good d 


‘ ‘ ‘ 1 | 4 
abel (shown above) in the neck of the garment. 


Skirts, | B Middi Midd 


MORRIS & CO., INC 


_ Paul Jones Midd 
ad raul jones luady 

is its good style and attractive appearance. Paul Jones Middies are 
made by those who know the feminine heart as well as the figure. 
Made of high grade materials and workmanship beyond reproach. They 
nished as carefully as the finest tailored garment 
Paul Jones Middies retain, through long wear and repeated laundet 
Ever since theit 


d dealers nearly everywhere. Look for the Paul Jon 


Middy Dre 


BALTIMORE 






















lessons of experience; Germany, France, 
Belgium, England, New Zealand, Sweden 
and many others—all are important sources 
of material. 

Yet the lessons learned in the hard school 
of experience through all the past years 
are available only to the elect, who know 
where and how and why to take to them 
selves the values of this hard-won knowledge 
and the great bulk of us have not even the 
initial perception of the desirability and vital 


mportance of going about the matter intel 
ligently, nor have we the time to do so 
his want of precious information, of edu 
cation, is one of the powerful factors in thi 
disturbing drift of the rural population to th 
ities, and the shortsightedness displayed in 
the cities the ms¢ lves. It is re fle ted, also. in 
the fact that virtually as high a percentage 
ol farm boys were rt jected by the elective 
draft of our cl | 
a ta 1 J heen nr ed 
ntry boys have a natural advantag 


home environment over city boys, as, all 


things equal, indeed they have. But all 
things are not equal. The city quite often 
makes up in science the handicap put upon 
it by nature. 


The Housing Problem in Detroit 


N DETROIT, where during the war large 
numbers were obliged to live in shacks 
with all the attendant family demoralization, 
where the scarcity of mere shelters was such 
that rents increased from forty to one hun- 
dred per cent, hundreds of tenants are eager 
to build their own homes. Most of these 
prospective home owners have enough money 
to make a cash payment; but they lack 
enough to bridge the gap between this cash 
payment and that of a fifty per cent mort 
gage such as, in the nature of financial 
and legislative conditions in Michigan, is re- 
quired by contractors to induce them to 
enter into and finish their work. 
Accordingly, it was concluded that if 


housing construction could be financed from 
the very start on a cash basis and the actual 
construction work done by reliable con 
tractors who possess a thorough understand 


ng of the material and labor markets, a good 
type of home would be assured the buyer at 
a reasonable pric e. It was also realized that 
without the continual sale of securities arising 
from these operations the capital of any 
corporation organized for this purpose, no 
matter how large it might be, would soon be 
tied up in buyers’ contracts maturing only 
after a considerable period. 

Based upon these findings, a coéperative 
financing corporation with a capital of five 
million dollars was projected. The plans and 
functions of that coéperative organization 


need not be discussed here, where it 1s per 
haps sufficient to point out that, no matte1 
h reat a ( l pI ect I y pr 
to be e mea : ‘ 
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hi ti , 
the nation generally has not now the slightest 


knowledge of them 

This question, like its counterpart, rural 
settlement, is left to « xpe dic ncy and the real 
estate man 

In city housing the principal guidance is 
the promoter on one hand and “‘strict tene- 
ment house laws” on the other hand. In 
other words, though the need of intelligence 
in the situation is greater than ever before, 
ve go along blindly without any more real 
national provision than we have before 


nolo. 
cmplover 


Too Many Americans Rent Homes 


ESS than half our people live in their own 
homes. In France hardly twenty per 
cent rent their homes, in which fact lies the 
strength and glory of the land of Lafayette. 
For it is axiomatic that in the widest distri 
bution of real property lies national strength 
and security. Yet here in America, with all 
its prosperity, with all its far reaches and 
wealth, the landlord class is increasing in 
possessions and power and the home-owning 
class is steadily on the wane, which fact of 
itself warrarits a housing commission to give 
guidance and encouragement to better direc 
tion of economic law lest eventually we be 
stampeded to the single tax or some other 
method of confiscation or redistribution of 
land 
he increase of farm tenancy in the United 
States alarms every student of economy. 
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Recent rural surveys show that rural life j 
sixty per cent less desirable than city lif 
This average takes into consideration educa 
tion, recreation, public health, religion ai 
productive prosperity. If we are to surviy 
as a representative democracy, we must lo 
to and correct rural decline. Any plan th; 
makes the mere business of agricult 
profitable touches only one element of 
problem. The social need must be met 
well, or the boys and girls from the farn 
ontinue to flock to the cities 


A Great Many Small-Farm Failures 


‘to Department of Agriculture show 
alarming percentage of failures on sn 
farms. Experts in our own country, as 
as abroad, have long recognized that o1 
through organized codperation and mor 
irmer. The best efforts of our agricult 
experts throughout the country are now giv: 
to bringing about this coéperation among 
farmers. Therefore, the idea of meeting th 
need of the soldier farmer by a colony or 
ganization that will furnish these men wh 
have sacrificed so much for our safety wit! 
fully equipped farms is the logical conclusio: 
of the rura] economist. 

The colony idea is almost as old as civiliza 
tion. Some have succeeded; most of them 
have failed. A study of the failures quickly 
reveals the reason. Some of the obvious 
ones are: 

he initial high cost of the land, including 
exorbitant selling cost, which ranges fro: 
twenty-five to forty-five per cent. 

The exploitation of the colonists to mak« 
money for the land owner. 

The poor character of the land itself an 
market inaccessibility. 

Leaving the members of the young colo! 
to work out their own salvation in fightin; 
against obstacles they cannot overcome. 

rhe chief reasons for the failure of phila 
thropic land colonization have been 

Lack of good business judgment and 
sufficient capital. 

Unwise selection of colonists. 

An impractical plan of development. 

Lack of intelligent coéperation 

Che impossibility of fitting human bein 
into a mold and compelling them to adju 
themselves to formulas, restrictions, laws a1 


rules they do not like and will not endure 

Lack of participation and, therefore, 1 
sponsibility on the part of the coloni 
themselves. 

It is much easier to get human beings bac} 
on the land than it is to keep them ther 
nvestigation, checked by experience, sho 
hat from the beginning a colony must hav 
inder cultivation at least fifty farms as 
minimum—one hundred is better—with tl 


em6 #F™ 


T 
i 
1 
t 


kind of soil required for the type of agri 


Prote cting Capital and Colonist 


tion. Each colony’s original assets would | 7 
quadrupled by its success. The savings alot 
through scientific agriculture and coépera 
tive effort, would more than pay interes 
on the indebtedness, while expert marketin 
would further increase the profits. 

As to the community farm projects fo 
soldiers, I believe the settler should be giver 
one hundred per cent credit. That is, it 
should be made possible for him to start with 
out capital, by having supplied to him a 
workable plant with its initial improvement 


and standardized equipment. Given such 


las t 
markets and railroad facilities and his succes 
would be assured. Also, I believe the thou 
sands of farmers’ sons and others with farn 
experience who have served in the war should 
not be restricted to community projects, but 
should be given the option of going on in 
dividual farms of their own choice. 

Chere are many obstacles standing in th 
way of fair opportunity for suitable home 
for our working population that it would b 
the primary work of a national commissior 
to remove or correct. Everyone knows that 
current methods of settling idle lands ar 
economically so unsound as to promote costs 
not to mention the flagrant abuses encour 
aged, that constitute an insuperable burden 
upon the settler. 

The approach to proper urban housing for 
our industrial population will always lag 


tart on a project favorably situatec 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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This is the Apex Cleaner 


Shat 


Apex. Exclusive 


Twin-Features 








DIVIDED 
NOZZLE 
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INCLINED 
OZZLE 
Cleans Under 
as Well as Around 



















Does All Ty “Work 


**You asked me how I keep this big house so clean—here’s the way I do it. I just attach this 
light Apex cleaner to an electric outlet in any room, upstairs or down. A few minutes’ time and 


the Apex cleans each room thoroughly, as often as Iwant. I have had my Apex for years and I 


.7 ‘ 9 , 
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Just can t ger alon 
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Better Cleanin 


With the Apex cleaner in your home, you will ob 
tain the same wonderful advantages that now a quarter 
million housewives are enjoying. 


The Apex keeps the polish on the furniture by get- 
ting the gritty dirt before the dirt mars the polish. 
Not only does the Apex absorb the e asily seen dust and 
dirt, but its inclined nozzle gets clear into the corners; 
it cleans right up to the baseboards; it pokes under 
heavy furniture. The Apex saves hours of time for 
other duties and recreation. 


THE APEX ELECTRK 
1065 East 152nd Street 


( | | In Canada, T! Apex | 
hi . 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 


hrst electrical help I ever bought, and the last one I 


o—lLess Effort 


C] ! suction of t Apex brings out-of-door 
freshness right into every nook of the home. It 
promotes better living; it protects the health of 
winter-cooped children and makes the home cheery 
for all the family. It prolongs the newness of rugs and 
furnishings. 


Without cost or obligation, a leading dealer in your 
city will gladly demonstrate how Apex features effect 


these savings. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Cleveland, U. S.A 


Atlant 
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ys Oo snow -and- blow in lown,and 


rollicktng sport with skis or shates in the 
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Crlusp, crunchy cour try. Standware Jersey 
« 


Cloth is the all-occasion cloth of rugged 


service, ™ 


“When you stipulate Standware; you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted: 
and the rest - poor wool. Ohe Standard is- 





Standwane 


JERSEY CLOTH 


Garments made of “Standware’ Jersey Cloth are 


on view at all fashionable ‘Department Stores and Apparel Shops 


ScHREIBER 
AnAwWaANTE, 





The genuine is labeled, Standware” because it. Stands Wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 
1140 ‘Broadwar 


New York 
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. couldn’t be put in figures, could it? 


‘What is a healthy 
haby worth ? 


Make sure that 


your baby will have the right start in life. The choice of 
a maternity corset is of the first importance. Discard the 
ordinary corset, which is not meant to be worn at this im 
portant time. Don’t experiment—there is too much at stake 
for you to take any but a corset designed especially to 
protect baby and you. 


cr ‘ ‘ 
Serris Maternity Corsets 


Ferris Maternity Corsets are the result of 40 years’ scientific 
study. Their graceful and concealing lines give correct sup- 
port and safeguard the health of mother and child. They 
cost no more than any well-made corset. 


{sk for the Ferris at leading stores. 
k for the name Ferris on the garment. 


Send for the Ferris Illustrated Style Book — Free 


Showing 


da corset waists for women, 


t for prospective mothers 
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when carried on for purely speculative pur- 
poses. Communities must be brought to 
realize the great economic value and reward 
that will flow from the superior health, 
happiness and civic purposes of a well-housed 
industrial population, precisely as great cor- 
porations such as the United States Steel 
Corporation and many others have done. 

In a word, the best national investment we 
can make is one to encourage right com- 
munity organization and equipped farms for 
farmers and garden centers with their plots 
of land for city people. 

This is a potent and direct attack upon 
the high cost of living. Surely there is every 
reason why the home of the American farmer 
and workingman should be endowed with 
all the properties of comfort, beauty and 
healthfulness. 

rhe desired result, in my judgment, can be 
accomplished only through organized coép 
eration, which is, after all, the cardinal prin 
ciple of democracy 

It would bea vital function of the national 
commission to promulgate the knowledge 
and the spirit of codperation and to look to 
and work for means to encourage it, and then 
to carry over the lessons learned from each 
instance to the country at large. 

Everyone who is or has been a farmer— 
and I am one—knows the habit of thrift 
of the farmer. He devotes himself assidu- 
ously to the proper housing of his animal 
creatures, upon whose health and energy— 
one is tempted to say “happiness’’—the 
farmer’s livelihood depends. This providence 
is encouraged, moreover, by the active prop- 
aganda and agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Dangerous Drift Toward the Cities 


HIS concern of the farmer which, quite 

unconsciously, he often puts ahead of a 
similar concern for the welfare of his wife and 
children, unbelievable as that may seem, 
very frequently results in himself and his fam 
ily addicting themselves to home provisions 
which are so inadequate that they frequently 
work and resolve themselves into the phrase: 
“You bet we'll get to the city yet, before 
we die!” 

For the farmer is human, like the rest of us, 
and howsoever he may consider the ultimate 
needs of the race, still real bathtubs and 
vaudeville and high wages and shortened 
working hours do spell comforts that his 
ancestors on the farm never had. 

In spite of automobiles, tractors, better 
roads, telephones and daily mail, the drift 
toward tenantry and toward the city con 
tinues to increase and has already reached a 
point where correction of it is imperative 
Granting that the farmer’s migration is a 
serious loss to agriculture and granting, too, 
that his freedom to go where he likes is 
precious to him, still these facts by no means 
imply that there is not a national need of an 
agency looking to freer and more wholesom 
settlement in real } Y in | 1 
and the « ity 

On the contra 
commission Is 
more impe¢ rative 

In other words, no matter from what ap 
proac h we come to the housing situation in 
America, close scrutiny of the situation only 
serves to increase the already pronounced 
demand for the creation of a commission to 
view expertly and comprehensively the whole 
national situation and to deal with it intel- 
ligently. 

All other nations except our own appointed 
such commissions when they went to war,and 
wartime problems were arranged to articu- 
late with their reconstruction programs. 


The Kind of Commission Needed 


| DO NOT mean that there should be estab 
lished a commission to disburse millions of 
dollars at a time when the United States has 
no funds to disburse, but I do mean a commis- 
sion which would serve mainly as a clearing 
house of expert information and encourage- 
ment of local and private and codéperative 
efforts at proper rural settlement and urban 
housing. 

I do not mean a commission planned to 
encroach still further upon the sources of 
revenue and the intended prerogatives of 
the separate states. 

But I do mean a permanent commission 
which would recognize the varied needs of 
different parts of the country and devote 
itself to enlisting local enterprise in the 


our soldiery eventually or upon whoever at- 
tempts their exploitation for the first time. 
For what is to be gained, at best, if an abor- 
tive attempt, costing initially half a billion 
dollars, were made to capitalize, with the 
sweat of the men we are everlastingly in 
debted to, lands that are doubtful in value 
and demonstrably out of the lines of com 
munication, if the drift from good and 
developed sections of the nation is permitted 
to continue? 

Rather, it seems to me, we should work 
intensively with what we have and make the 
most of that. 

Our churches and women’s clubs have done 
valiant duty in many civic directions, yet 
I venture to say that every active worker for 
civic betterment ultimately faces the prob 
lem of the home condition, whether she is 
working with a committee on immigration 
I iber« ulosis, child welfare O ial p irity ol 
what not 

Yet eve ry year, in these United States, 
more than fifteen thousand mothers give up 
their lives while bearing children—in far 
more than the majority of cases, unneces 
sarily—because of neglect or ignorance or 
because of inadequate homes. 


The Death Rate Among Young Children 


VERY year, also, in the registration area 

of the United States, which includes by 
no means all the worst area, one hundred and 
one of every thousand children born alive die 
before they are a year old, while an inordinate 
proportion of them die in the first month. 
In Brookline, Massachusetts, where we find 
homes of the better kind, the infant mortality 
rate, which is the best barometer of home 
conditions, is only forty-four in every one 
thousand children. 

In Fall River, Massachusetts, the rate 
before the war approximated one hundred 
and seventy-three; in Maryland, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one, while in far away 
New Zealand, where colonists have been 
encouraged to build modern and enduring 
homes, the national rate is only forty-eight 
in each one thousand. 

These arresting figures should prove, I 
judge, of special interest to women. At the 
least they are symptoms which suggest, as 
indeed statistics past question already prove, 
that the true instinct for home building is 
on the wane in America, which, coupled 
with the alarming desertion of our most 
essential industry, agriculture, surely indi 
cates impairment of interest in wholesome 
family life. 

There are, of course, millions of women who 
have been preémpted of home occupation by 
factories, who have little family life, many 
of whom have no homes, some of whom have 
the poorest of shelter, such as constituted the 
darkest splotch on England’s escutcheon 
until perforce, during the war, that great 
nation set about to blot out hovels, to re 


det and reéstablish homes 


A Good Chance for the Women 


HAVE thought that menand women would 

lo better to specialize in their respective 
fields and coéperate, because for man or 
voman to function comprehensively in both 
fields seems to me too much to expect of 
either. 

But since many women have the confi- 
dence to attempt it and so share with men 
to-day full political power, I feel confident 
that they will begin at the beginning and 
urge adequate legislation for homes. 

It is my hope that out of the work done by 
a commission of rural and urban housing will 
grow a new era in home making for all of our 
laboring people, rural or urban. 

In other words, the commission’s admin- 
istrative and codperative service in this field 
would be closely analagous to that of the 
Department of Agriculture or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its respective field, 
though the commission would require no 
such appropriations, of course, as those large 
departments employ. 

Our country has passed out of its child 
hood and has reached the prime of its life. 
It is time that we set about conserving and 
extending American traditions and institu- 
tions. We want homes for our children and 
our grandchildren and‘again for their chil- 
dren. 

If we are to be a great country we must 
send down roots, and we can have none 
when moving day is a semiannual occurrence. 
The permanent American home should be 
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To my mind there is no point in arguing 
for pioneer settlement of arid, cut-over or 
reclaimed lands whose burdens fall back on 





be measured in dollars and cents, nor in 
mere political power, but in the character 
of its people. 
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Raisin Dainties 
That are High-Type Foods 


—100 Ways to Make Them 


ERE are some simple muffins, simply made 
tender, light, favory, filled with luscious raisins. 
Serve them frequently and you'll become famous 


1 


for them. Make them a specialty in your home. 


Let them be the sample that you'll try; to prove the 


winning appeal that raisins put into scores of foods. 


, , . , 
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75% Pure Fruit-Sugar 


healthful, ener 


rractically pre-digested form. 
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Raisins are 75 ure fruit-sugar, 


} 
gizing nutriment in 

Raisins make dainty dishes that are high-type foods. 
It’s a mistake to regard them, if you happen to do so, 
as luscious, natural confections without special dietetic 
worth. 

A pound of raisins furnishes 1560 heat-units of food 
value. A pound of eggs supplies only 720 units of this 


kind of nourishment. Every food made with raisins 1s 
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HEY are home, our more than two 
million Argonauts of the American 
Expeditionary Force, with a power 
far greater than Jason’s and a wealth 
beyond that of his golden fleece. And the 
question naturally arises: What is the 
spirit, what the contribution of these hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers? Of just 
what treasure, spiritual and mental, is th 
golden fleece , and how will it contribut 
the new citizenship and patriotic duties that 
America calls for? 

I can best give my answer to this question 
by telling our own ship's story, the story of 
our eighteen days’ sailing from Marseilles to 
Hoboken. The Mediterranean received us 
with blue, sunlit waters that day in June, 
as our little French steamer pulled out at 
sunset-time. The ship’s load included two 
thousand casuals of the A. E. F., many of 
them sick and wounded men whose com- 
panies had gone home while they were in 
hospital, some four hundred welfare work- 
ers and a smattering of missionaries from 
Egypt and Constantinople, together with a 
foreign minister or two and a few business 
men. 

As the whistles blew and our ship moved 
out into the purple sea pandemonium reigned 
on board as on the pier. To the wild yells 
from the natives of ‘‘Good-by, Wops!”’ 
““Good-by, Yanks!” our boys replied ‘Au 
revoir, Dagoes!"’ ‘Bon soir, Frogs!’’ Then 
gradually the land disappeared and a sober 
quiet settled down upon the men. It was as 
though they felt that another chapter, the 
biggest and most stirring of their lives, had 
closed and they were facing an unknown 
future. There was no sadness in their mood 
hey wanted to be going back. Some lady 
had asked one of them the Way off the boat 
early in the afternoon. 

“*T don’t know, ma’am,” he had replied 
“I’ve done forgot and don’t intend to re 
member till we're in sight of old New York.” 








From Miners to College Men 


HAT was pretty nearly the feeling of all of 

them as we steamed off toward Gibraltar 
\t Oran, a French city not so far from Al 
giers, we stopped for coaling, and by the 
second day of our stay American ‘“ M. P.’'s”’ 
had been placed on every street corner and, 
strange to say, knew directions and could 


tell you where to find almost anything de 


red It has always been a marvel to 
how our soldiers could be billeted in a towr 
the night and find their way | 
tow ‘ tl } ‘ f +} ¢ . ‘ 
nex orning as thoughit were their native 
1¢ ith 
We were packed four ina cabin not really 
large enough for two, with no room 
even an extra hairpin, no place to hang 


our clothes, no shelves, nothing except 
the berths, two upper and two lower, and 
two washstands. All we could do was to 
make out a schedule for going to bed and 
getting up, each in her turn, and when we 
took off our clothes we had to lay them over 
us on the bed. The nights of coaling and the 
nights of storm, when the porthole had to be 
closed, we all suffered. But when I thought 
of our discomforts as compared to those of the two 
thousand troops in the hold below I was ashamed to 
grumble. 

It is in these two thousand casuals and their frame 
of mind that we are interested. They were so keenly 
alive, so full of ideas and common sense, that it wasa 
joy and mental stimulation to talk with them. And 
coming as they did, each from a different company, 
regiment or division, they made a fairly representa 
tive cross section of the A. E. F. 

Their nationality was as varied as their thought 
and occupations. There were Hebrew tailors and 
moving-picture men from New York, as well as jewel- 
ers, machinists and factory workers. There were 
Southern lawyers, farmers, cotton dealers; Italians 
and Bohemians from Chicago; tall, rawboned plains- 
men, ranchers, miners and prospectors from the West; 
sturdy and steady Swedes and Norwegians from the 
Minnesota and North Dakota wheat fields, who 
talked slowly and with determination of the future of 
their states. There were many college men, some 
instructors and even professors from Eastern as well 
as Western universities 








So 
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The first sergeant in command of the kitchen sup- 
plies and the cooking for the troops was from the 
University of Wisconsin. And I recall the remark of 
a rather smart young lieutenant who, as we walked on 
the upper deck, pointed down among the crowd of 
enlisted men below, saying: ‘See that fellow there. 
He’s flunked me many a time. He was my mathe 
matics ‘prof’ at college.”’ 


Where France Leads America 


NE afternoon we were in a hot discussion as to the 

relative merits of French and American methods 
of life. | was maintaining that perfect sewerage, elec 
tric lights, many bathrooms, oceans of hot water and 
quick service in public restaurants did not, after all, 
make the highest civilization, and that the French 
mind was more alive to art, to the culture of beauty 
and the value of historic tradition than we. I tried to 
show the difference between the French and us as the 
difference between a very ancient race, whose learn- 
ing was an art, history and philosophy, and a young, 
vital nation whose progress had been largely in ideals 
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erica’s Argonauts 


and Their Golden Fleece 


By A. Evelyn Newman 


ind physical improvements in the manner of 
living. ‘But for real joy in life—joy of eat- 
ing, of conversation, of appreciation of 
friends and of the beautiful in art and nature, 
are not the French way ahead of us?” | 
demanded. 

A group of a hundred or more stood round 
me, some faintly nodding assent, some openly 
hostile to my remarks, when suddenly one 
tall farmer called out: ‘“‘Here, Merry, hurry 
over. This lady thinks like you do about 
France.”’ In response I saw a young, dark 
man emerge from the crowd and we were in- 
troduced. He had a long Italian name, so the 
boys called him ‘ Merry” for short. He wasa 
first sergeant and was regarded with respect. 


Politeness Unappreciated 


HAT evening we had a long talk together, 

and he told me that he was the son of 
an Italian nobleman, had lived in a villa in 
Rome, been educated in the university there 
and had become an officer in the army. Ten 
years before, when scarcely more than a boy, 
he had visited New York with a friend. As 
advised, he had gone to an expensive hotel, 
and before realizing it, the money for the 
trip for both had been used up. Merry’s 
parents would have been shocked at the idea 
of so much money going in such a little time. 
So, as he was adventurous and determined, 
glad to escape the strict surveillance of his 
noble father for a while and convinced that 
as yet he had seen nothing of this great 
America that he wanted to know, he started 
out to look for work. 

Being well educated, he began with busi 
ness offices, applying in his politest way 
They did not seem to understand his polite- 
ness, however, and took him asa joke, laugh 
ing profusely at his request for work. By 
this time his funds were gone. He had 
pawned his watch and ring, even sold his silk 
underwear. 

Then he decided to drop his politeness and 
play the ‘‘rough guy” style he had read 
about. But at that he was ordered away 
from factories and stores. Finally, in des- 
peration, he started carrying huge bundles 
in a paper factory. Later, a friend got him a 
job at better pay, polishing copper in Pitts 
burgh. For a year he labored at this until 
hands and skin were almost the color of cop 
per. He had saved nearly forty dollars by 
this time and wanted to go to Chicago, hav 
ing read of the university there and of ope 
ings for students. 

He told his ambitions to his landlady. Het 
husband was a Hebrew tailor and both were 
kind-hearted. ‘‘Go; you can do better there 
than here,”’ said t he landlor | | will Ive 


ou a suit of clothes 


“Virtue is its Own Reward” 


HUS fitted out, he left his friends and 

started for the Windy City. On the way 
he made up his mind to try to teach Italian 
Arriving in Chicago, he was again fortunate 
enough to find a kind-hearted landlady. Sh« 
advised him to have cards engraved and to 
distribute them among the wealthy Lake 
Shore residences. At the printer’s he met another 
Waterloo. The engraved cards in sufficient number 
for his purpose would be ten or fifteen dollars. ‘But, 
man, I’ve only eight dollars to my name,” cried 
Merry. 

“That’s all right. There’s something in you, | 
think. I'll trust you,” said the printer. 

So Merry started out walking his weary way along 
the Lake Shore and dropping his carefully addressed 
envelopes containing his teaching announcements in 
the letter boxes of the handsome residences. He had, 
with his landlady’s help, obtained these names and 
addresses from ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ and the “Social Calen- 
dar”’ of Chicago. 

On the second evening of his labors he had scarcely 
returned to his lodgings when the telephone rang, 
ind an elegantly sounding society voice asked for the 
“Italian professor.” He responded, trembling. The 
owner of the voice said that she had received his card 
and was much interested. She had been in Florence 
ind Venice the vear before, intended to return the 
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li. you worrying about the high prices 
of everything—high rents—the pay- 
ments on your home, or the increased cost 
of actual necessities? Do you find it more 
and more difficult to make the family in 
come meet your living expenses? 


**How can I earn some extra money?” the ques- 
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“Hooray! Do it again.” 


HO cares about an unexpected spill in the snow? 


These 


sturdy little folk enjoy the fun of healthful, out-door play 
in snowy weather as in summer-time. 


Mother safeguards against cold and hunger by giving them 
each a steaming bowl of Wheaten@ as their cereal for breakfast. 
Wheatena, the roasted, all wheat cereal, supplies the proper 
nourishment for a sound foundation of strength, and tastes so good, 
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following summer and wished to know Italian 
before going. She would call on him to dis- 
cuss the lessons the next morning. 

[rue to her word she came, was pleased 
with him and said she would begin lessons at 


once. “What are your terms?”’ she asked. 

He hesitated, having no idea. The wise 
landlady at his elbow whispered: “ Five dol 
lars,” and he repeated aloud “Five dol- 
lars,” his heart in his throat. Had he not 
been working at the heaviest and dirtiest 


labor for little more than five dollars a week ? 

But the woman answered: “ Five dollars? 
Phat is very reasonable. Will you come to 
morrow morning? I have many friends who 
wish to take k 


also who 


ssons nd prefer 

private teaching from a native Italian to 
classes at the university 

So ‘Professor’? Merry’s lessons became 


the fashion. He hired automobiles and took 
his women pupils out to dinner in the Italian 
restaurants and cafés, having only Italian 
menus, speaking only in Italian all the while. 
He was the fad of the season. Soon he had 
money in the bank and one class daily at 
the Northwestern University, teaching there 
merely for the university prestige, since he 
made infinitely more in his private work. 


More an American Than Ever 


WO years passed thus, and then he fell in 

love and married—not one of his society 
patrons, but a young girl whose father was in 
the importing business. When he told his 
special benefactress of his approaching mar- 
riage, she said: “It’s a mistake. You'll not 
do so well in your teaching now. You are 
young and good-looking. The women like 
you for that as well as for your teaching. It 
will be different when you marry.” 

And so it was. His classes dwindled; he 
therefore gave them up and went into busi- 
ness with his father-in-law. Then war began, 
and as a naturalized citizen of America he 
responded immediately and was among our 
first troops to reach France 

After the armistice he visited his family in 
Rome. They were shocked to find him a 
mere noncommissioned officer in the Amer- 
ican Army. Still more shocked was his 
father when Merry proposed that the old 
gentleman become the representative of his 
Chicago firm in Rome. “I do not live by 
trade,” was the haughty response, ‘‘though 
my oldest son has forgotten his lineage and 
training in order to do so.” 

So Merry was returning to Chicago more 
of an American than ever, if slightly bitter at 
certain things he had seen and felt in our 
army. ‘Our food was bad, our clothing 
insufficient. And then our work! That 
K. P. (kitchen police) duty is vile for a gen 
tleman. There is more demo racy in the 
Italian Fret armies than i 
rheir officers are much more 
their men in spite of all our democratic tall 

Poor Merry! He was a democrat 
ory, but still an 


and 





comrades 

] 
in the 
istocrat in feeling and 
tradition. “‘I love America,” he said. “She is 
my country now. But my two little girls—I 
want them to know French and Italian and 
to visit my native land before they are 
old to learn the art and beauty of Europe.”’ 


too 


They Learned to Like Classic Music 


ND he is right. We are sadly lacking 
in such knowledge and appreciation. 
Money and comfort mean more than art, 
beauty or creative power to us. Part of the 
spiritual and mental golden fleece our men 
are bringing home is an increased knowledge 
and appreciation of art 
One episode I was told indicates how they 
grew in appreciation. In the early days of 
America’s fighting, the famous Italian 
band—that of the king—had come to play 
at our camp near the front. The program 
was a beautiful one of classic music. But in 
spite of its beauty, more than half the audi- 
ence of American soldiers left long before 
the close. They were not used to such a 
high order of music and tired of it quickly. 
Some months later this same band played 
again for our men in the huge Casino of one 
of the most popular leave areas on the 
Riviera. The hall was packed with Amer- 
ican soldiers.’ It was a warm afternoon and 
the program long and most classic 
one, yet scarcely a man left till the end, and 
the applause was so great that the band- 
master was constantly bowing, the whole 
company had to respond standing several 
times and to play many encores. Thus had 
we grown in two years! 


was a 


Several days after Merry had told his 
story to me, I was reminded of his stat 
ment about French and Italian officers being 
more democratic with their soldiers thar 
were our own. There were about twenty 
five first sergeants on board. These you 
fellows were all gentlemanly, many of thet 
college bred, and they had much responsi 
bility and work during the voyage. Th 
lower deck was hot and crowded constantl) 
It was almost impossible to walk upon it con 


fortably. The first sergeants thoug ht that 
they should have the privilege of the prom 
enade deck. So thought we women. 
Accordingly a well-known woman sociol 
ogist, whose work was hig thly respect 
the athens ts chame. an +e nt to sec 
commanding major to mak the request. 
lo our surprise he replied: ‘Ladies, it i 


not possible. The enlisted men cannot min 
gle with the officers.” 

“But these are ‘noncoms’ and all gentle- 
men,”’ we reiterated. 

“Tt does not matter. 
such breaking of rules. The officers would 
not consent.”’ Then, dropping his voice to a 
confidential tone, he added: ‘You know 
yourselves, that familiarity breeds con 
tempt. The men would not obey their 
officers under such circumstances. For ex 
ample, you do not have friendly intercourse 
with your cook.” 

“As a matter of fact I do—very friendly; 
and we could not get along in our household 
affairs if I did not,” responded my woman 
doctor friend laughingly. 

I mildly suggested that the right kind of 
friendly intercourse should breed more re- 
spect rather than contempt, if the officers 
were real men and deserving of respect. 


We cannot allow 


But my remark was lost. The majo! 
bowed us away, repeating: “I’m sorry 
ladies; but it can’t be done.” 


The Things That Interest the Boys Most 
day I fancy that it can and will | 


S IME 
done—that and a good many other inno 
vations, if I judge the temper of our enlisted 


men rightly. This talk of the New Demo 
racy is not all “talk’”’ for them. They fought 
for it and sacrificed much. They are return 


ing with some new ideas about it that they 
will soon put to the voting test. 

The high cost of living was a vital them: 
for all. Many of the boys were going hom: 
to be married soon. With little money saved 
up and future jobs uncertain, the prospects 
were gloomy enough. Lawyers and farmers 
were deeply interested in planning ways of 
getting rid of the middleman for produc 








marketing. Miners and factory worker 
talked of trade unions and of a natior 
eight-hour law for laborers. Woman suffras 
was full of interest for them all 

A \ M C. A. secretarn I 

ked by one of the chaplains to 1 
ome sick boys in the hospital. H f 
with magazine stories, but one day at th 
conclusion of a story the discussion turned 
to love and marriage and the secretary, who 
was a minister and had a young men’s Bil 


class in his home church, talked freely with 
the boys about these vital subjec ts. 

The next afternoon when he entered thi 
sick room, the sergeant on duty and many 
well men from outside were gathered there, 
awaiting him. There were married men and 
men engaged to be married, all eager to hear 
and join in the discussion with him. After 
the meeting, as the secretary felt the need 
of help, he asked a woman physician aboard 
whom he knew to assist him. She was a 
sane, fine student of life as well as of medi 
cine and was returning from a social hygiene 
survey abroad. She gave him advice and 
some useful books to read. For the rest of 
the voyage that man’s afternoons were all 
taken. He found himself the teacher of a 
large and enthusiastic class on eugenics, 
ethics, the psychology and physiology of 
love—in short, as he himself phrased it, “‘a 
sort of course in right living relationships 
between man and woman.” 


Not Afraid to Show His Faith in God 


EXT to the last night of-the voyage I 
met a young lad wearing the Croix de 
Guerre as well as the Distinguished Service 


Medal. He looked scarcely over eighteen in 
his slim youthfulness. They were dancing 
on deck. 


I asked. 


“Why do you not join them?” 
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Are You Worrying About Your 
New Clothes for Spring ? 


Are you getting desperately tired of your winter things? How 
dull and shabby they are beginning to look now, with Spring just a 
few weeks off. Oh, to lay them aside and slip into clothes in 
keeping with cloudless skies and early flowers and trees weighed 
down with fragrant blossoms! You simply have to freshen up, 
whether you are a home woman, a business girl, or “sweet sixteen. 


But perhaps you have been noticing—and worrying—that clothes, 
like every other necessity, keep going up in price. Isn’t it good 
news to know that really beautiful clothes can still be found at 
moderate prices? Where? In the attractive and complete 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Catalog 


Wanamaker’s is now waiting to come to you in your own home town al! 
as literally and certainly as helpfully as though the Wanamaker 
located right where you live. 


Yes, Wanamaker’s has ransacked the markets of the world for garments « 
good material and smart design at moderate prices, with just yor 
mind, and takes a justifiable pride in what it has to offer you this Spring. Misses’ 
Women’s and Children’s clothes, dainty blouses, suits built on astonishingly 
clever lines, house dresses and aprons that prove prettiness can be combined 
with practicability, lovely underwear, hats which ask to dress you up at 


Ing prices. 


most 


store were 


‘7 needs in 


surpris 


All this great store’s merchandise, the Wanamaker institution of more than 
100 specialized individual Z ateny under one roof, whether 


to you through the mails 
iF ay 


talog or not 


} 
IS aVyV atlable 


Mail a postal today, aying *“ Send 
me your 1920 Spri ng 
Catalog” 


wihnoul dela 


ind Summer 
an ik comes 


’ FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address: JOHN WANAMAKER, 
MAIL ORDER Dept. A New York 


$1.95 
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Spring & 


Summ CT « 


1920 


Fashion Mail Order 
Catalog 


Wanamaker service, 





you see, promises the best garment 
that can be found at the price anywhere, and scores of 
skilled people devote all their time to making that promise 
good. ‘That is why the dresses, blouses and lingerie illus- 
trated on this page are well worth while to own. 


Write today to John Wanamaker, Mail Order, New York, 
enclosing your check or post office money order, describ- 
ing the article you want, and it will be sent at once, 
delivery prepaid. 
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not, the Wanamaker Spring Catalog will be the great 


est help imaginable when you do your Spring shopping. 
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His jitst Outdoor Journey | 


Glorious Sunshiny Day- 
/ TheNew Sidway Arrived ~ 
And Baby Takes His First Airing. 







































HAT shall you look 
for in a reed baby car 
riage? : : : Beauty, 
of course. Only hand 


weaving of genuine reed can 
give the graceful shapes and 
pleasing designs of Sidway 
carriages. : Strength. 

Sidway carriages are sturdily 
angle braced with steel; body- 


/ springs and wheels are extra- 
| strong. Comfort tor 
mother and baby. Sid 
Way Carriages are reversible, 


the back is adjustable; the hood 
is sliding; the long, sweeping 
pushers give easy balance in 
handling. : : : Styles are 
smart, new and numerous. 
: : See Sidway carriages at 
your dealer’s or write for Baby Book and health 
chart, showing how much baby should weigh. 
Address Dept. 10. 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


Canadian Factory: 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario 





























































What a fashion autocrat baby 
is! His carriage must have 
sweeping lines just like daddy's 
motor ; hood, upholstery, even 
the wheel design are matters 
of great moment. But who 
would deny baby's right to the 
smartest of conveyances? 
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& Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 
World's largest manufacturers of reed and collapsible baby 
carriages. The equally well known 


Ali 


line of baby vehicles is also 
the product of this factory 
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oney, space, Care 
invest in the most com- 
plete, most indispensable j 
piece of baby furniture 
ever invented—combined 


Bassinet, Crib, Play- 
Pen—for the price of a good 


crib alone. 
OOP [/ | 
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MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE 


IDDIE- 


-that’s all 
shown here! 


\ 
the 
the 


illus 
entire 
Kiddie-Koop Story could not be told 


Teasers 
| 
in this space! 
f 


trations 


are 


Beyond the CRIB—gleaming white, 
safety screened, roomy, comfortable, 
in which the tot rolls, tumbles, sleeps, 
indoors or out, winter orsummer.. . if 


Beyond the PLAY-PEN—where ‘ 
Baby is absolutely safe when alone, 
protected against ground draughts, in- { 
sects, animals—where he is clean, play- ] 
ing only with what you give him | 


Beyond Kiddie-Koop’s use as BAS- 
SINET—for, untrimmed, it is dainti- 


ness itself—and trimmed, simply or \ 
elaborately by mother in dainty white 4 
and knots of lovely color, it is ador- \ | 
able! 

And beyond its FOLDING POWER | 


—convenience in tucking 
taking on trips . 

There are features which make Kid- 
die-Koop essential to every home- 
with-a-baby—features that mean big 
economy for YOU. 

See them! Read about them! Write 
—~TODAY—for FREE Booklet and 
10-day Trial Offer. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 


431 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO., Toronto, Can. 


Dealers—Get Proposition 


If it isnt made by Trimble 
it isnt a KIDDIE-Koop 


away or 





















America’s Argonauts and 


Their Golden Fleece 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


“My heart’s wrong,” he said, and added 
smiling: ‘‘ No girl affair—just a leakage from 
a bullet wound. The doctors say that I 
can’t do any exercise much, least of all 
dancing.” 

“They tell me I must not either,” I re 
plied in sympathy. ‘‘ My lung’s a little off 
from acute pleurisy. The doctors say rest 
and mind control will cure me.” 

“Mind control, nothing!’’ he burst out. 
“Why don’t they say ‘God’ and be done 
with it. It’s only God that can cure either 
one of us. Why don’t we acknowledge it?” 

“T think that you are right,” I gravely re- 
plied, shamed by his young, strong faith. 


N OUR last Sunday on shipboard all of us 
attended morningservice. When we came 
into the dining room we saw pasted on the 
mirrors the captain’s statement that we 
would land at Hoboken early the next day. 
We were filled with a sort of sorrowful glad- 
ness. Although our more than two weeks’ 
voyage had been full of discomfort, we had 
enjoyed it—or rather we had enjoyed one 
another. Strangers for the most part when 
we embarked, we had become friends be- 
cause of our common experiences in the war. 
Unrest and uncertainty about our future 
made another link. For many of us, soldiers 
as well as war workers, the job we had left 
when we went to France was not the job we 
wanted on our return. Even the ministers 
were upset. Said a young chaplain who 
had been a successful preacher before the 
war and had seen the whole two years of 
hard service at the front: “I don’t think I 
want to return to the church. Boy Scout or 
Grange work, something with daily life 
contacts with work and people appeals to me 
more; or the army work. Often I think I'd 
like to become a regular army chaplain; it’s 
a great opport unit "Ae 


S 


Ordway started out one morning in quest 
of small game to vary their monotonous 
fare. Judith promised quite happily to have 
the cabin warm and coffee ready for his 


return. The making of coffee was the one 
housewifely art she had acquired. She 
brought to it a ceremonious grace. The 


dented coffeepot might have been an heir 
loom of old silver and the granite cups of 
rarest Sévres. A smile moved Ordway’s lips 
at the pi ture. 

Judith to welcome him! She would run to 
meet him, hands outstretched and eyes 
aglow And he would begin telling what 
luck he’d had, reminding her very likely that 
she ought not to run bareheaded into the 
cold. Anything to keep from sweeping het 
into his arms and saying all that cré@ded to 
his lips. Yet he could joy in the thought of 
that return; he could look out ever this deso- 
late landscape and triumph in their isola 
tion. The desert hills had conspired in his 
behalf. Drawing Judith into their embrace, 
they had closed about her, bleak cohorts of 
snowclad buttes and mesas [marshaled in 
endless array. None could suspect their aus- 
terity of harboring Judith. 


RDWAY had got far beyond Good Luck. 

A cottontail dropped to his rifle, and he 
ran forward to retrieve it. Incredibly he 
heard feet crunching on the snow. Wheeling 
about he discovered a man climbing toward 
him. Below in the road was an automobile 
with another man at the wheel. Leaning on 
his rifle Ordway waited. It was as though 
the hills had sprung to life against him. 

Not until he was quite close did the 
stranger speak. They faced each other: 
Ordway, big, bronzed, with the sun-and- 
wind waiggedness of the desert; the other, 
slender, youthful, eager of eyes. 

“Can you tell me where this road leads?”’ 

“To Good Luck. It’s an abandoned 
camp.” 

“You're living about here?” 

“Hatchet Peak.” 

The young man half turned to where the 
mountains raised a knife-edge against the 
sky. “Have any travelers been this way 
lately?”’ Something quivered across Ord 
way’s impassioned face, and the other hur 
ried on. ‘‘We’re looking for two people, a 


He was an alert and vigorous thinker, and 
his method of expression, like his characte: 
was decided and virile. He had a sense of 
humor too. The men liked him for that ; 
much as for his sincerity. He had bee: 
chosen to preach the’ sermon that morning 
and we all crowded on the deck, in a sort 
of reunion, to hear him. His theme wa 
**Brotherhood,” its need in the New World 
we all so ardently hoped for, and the difficul 
ties we would have to face when once mor 
among our own people. Many civilian 
would not be able to get the viewpoint of 
either the soldiers or welfare workers. We 


might find ourselves misunderstood even by 
our loved ones It would demand pati 
and self-control to become adjusted to t 


monotonous, workaday world again. 

“We who have suffered,” he said, ‘‘and 
felt with those who have died to build the 
New World should pledge ourselves to a 
united effort for larger brotherhood and 
friendship. We soldiers must stop calling 
the French ‘Frogs’ or the Italians ‘ Dagos.’ 
We must cease using ‘foreigner’ as a term of 
reproach. The war is over. We must no 
longer cut our enemies from us by hate, but 
build new bridges of help and good will for 


’ 


them to cross.” 


ND then we sang a poem by Katharine 

Lee Bates which has been set to the music 

of “O Mother dear, Jerusalem,” and the 

singing of that hymn was in itself a pledge 

from the congregation to the preacher and 
the future. 

They have seen their Carcassonne, our 
boys from France. And all of the A. E. F., 
whether back from France, Italy, England or 
Germany, have revalued life. They brought 
home a richer argosy than ever touched these 
shores before. They are the hope of America 
and of the world. 


Spark 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


man and his daughter who started over the 
desert two months ago.”’ 

\t sight of the two men Ordway had 
known he must enlist their aid in getting 
away from Hatchet Peak. Now he faced a 
far more bitter certainty; his guardianship 
of Judith was at an end. Another questio1 
wrenched him from his silence. 

“The man’s dead,”’ he said. ‘He 
turned his car just out of . 


over 


“And the girl The young man’s eag 
ness burst into flame. 

‘She’s at my cabin.”’ 

Suspicion leaped to the questioning ey 
‘Your cabin! What i 

‘She’s at my cabin,” Ordway repeat 
with a hard evenness, ‘‘and she’s been ther 


nearly two months.” 

“Why didn’t 

“T hadn’t any way to get her out.”’ 

“You had a way to get in here, 
you?” 

Ordway explained about his mules. 

“And you were going to sit here and wait 
till someone came—six months or a year? 

“I wasn’t counting on six months,’’ Ord 
way returned deliberately. “ But in any cas 
I couldn’t risk leaving her long enough to 
make the nearest camp.” 

“She isn’t injured?” 

Ordway’s answer was mercifully concis¢ 
But the other broke in on it. 
to the car. Her uncle is 
Allison.” 


didn’t 


Come dow! 
there Doctor 


At the way Ordway met a rapid thrust of 
questions with the broad stroke of his 
replies. Rapier-keen directness he met with 
his own, slashing and downright. 

Nearing the car, the young man gave his 
name, Richard Norton. “Miss Allison is my 
fiancée,” he volunteered. 

Doctor Allison had a solidity and quiet that 
attracted Ordway. Norton set out the whole 
matter in his quick, vivid speech. And th« 
elder man’s gaze dropped like a plummet 
into Ordway’s. When they were all in the 
car Doctor Allison made minute inquiries 
into the accident and Judith’s condition. 

“Tt appears to be a case of amnesia from 
concussion,” he said finally. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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Made in the Cup 
Ready Instantly When You Pour on the Water 
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The Easier Kind of Coffee- 
No Coffee-Pot Needed 


No boiling, no straining, no 
bother, no Gos. no waste, 
no trouble. Scientifically refin- 
ed by Mr Washingtons refining 
process. It comes to you in concentrated 
powder form and all that is necessary 
is to pour on the boiling hot water. 
Dissolves instantly. Any one can make 
absolutely pure delicious coffee with 
strength to suit individual taste. 


G.WASHINGTON SALES CO.,INC.,334 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK. 


Pith an 


COFFEE 


ORIGINATED BY MR. WASHINGTON IN 1909 
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ULLY guaranteed 
to give a brilliant 


surtaces. 


harm in any way. 


Gorham Silver Polish is made in 


polish to all articles of silver—tableware, picture-frames, 
ornaments, toiletware—and all highly polished metal 
This thorough polisher made and recom- 
mended by The Gorham Company does not scratch or 
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three forms: a 




















smooth, velvety CREAM, very convenient; a solid N 
CAKE, very popular and most economical; and a N 
tal : 
POWDER, very efficient and still demanded by many 
housekeepers. 
At all jewelers’, druggists’ and grocers’. 
A sample will gladly be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of ten cents 
to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Address 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silver Polish Dept. 
Providence, R. I. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Sales Agents 
New York London Toronto 
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New Designs in Filet Crochet 


Handsome house linens— Beautiful centerpieces. 
Lovely filet things for the baby! Dainty designs 
for personal wear and the boudoir. 





Edgings un- 


usual and distinctive. Write for your books today. 


Corticelli Lessonsin Crochet, BookNo.9. 
llof attractive designs for making the home 
New uses of filet. Tabl cloths, bre ak 


fast and luncheon linens, centerpieces, bed 


lovely. 


spreads, curtains, pillow slips, dresser scarfs, 
towel ends. Dainty yokes and boudoir caps 
Pretty aprons, collars and jabots. Carriage 
pillows and bibs for the baby. New bags, 


tams and sweaters. Price 10c, by mail 13c. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 12. Showing 
nart sweaters, long knitted coats, three new 


irfs including the Spring 1920 “ 


g Tuxedo,” 
, golf hos 
a “Bretton Ves 


” 
coat, woven wor 


w sulky handbag, jaunty tams ‘. 


sted set consisting 
of collar, cuffs and 


vestee, a novel idea 
a smart “Fluffy 
| Ruffle”’ filet waist 


and a black silk 


camisole to wear 


with it, sweaters and bedroom slippers for the 
little tot and a slip-on sweater for the schoo! 
girl. Price 15c, by mail 18 


Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet —Just 
the right twist for every kind of crochet! For 
all general crocheting and tatting—snowy 
white and sparkling 
smoothly—will not knot. 

Princess Pearl Mercerized Crochet 
Cotton—For edgings, washcloths, sweaters, 
hats, slippers and bags—full size, smoot! 


a perfect twist works 


1 
and lustrous. 

Corticelli Crochet and Knitting Silk— 
For babies’ things, ties, bags, edgings and in 
sertions—a smooth round thread of very 
high lustre—makes a beautiful fringe. 

Corticelli Belair Sport Silk—For silk 
sweaters, scarfs, collars and cuffs—pure, rich 
and handsome. 

Write today. Address Cort i Silk Mills, 
102 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass., or order 
from your dealer and save postage. No Canadian 
orders accepted. 


C , 
Qorlicelli Crochet Cottons 


and Yarns 


Also Makers of Spool 
Silk and Dress Silks 


Made in America 
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Coming to Good Luck they found the car, 
and Ordway pointed out the grave. But 
Norton would endure no lingering at the old 
camp, and they pressed on to Hatchet Peak. 
Leaving their motor car at the foot, they 
took the rough trail up the mountain. 

As Ordway had anticipated, Judith came 
to meet him. Seeing his companions she 
halted, poised for flight. Against the mighty 
background of the mountain her slender figure 
was taut with alarm. Ordway started for- 
ward. But Norton was before him. 

“‘Judith!’? Norton’s eyes devoured her. 

She turned in a swift retreat that was 
stayed by Ordway’s voice: ‘‘ They’re friends, 
Judith—Richard Norton and your uncle.” 

In perplexity she looked from one to the 
other. 

“You'll understand all about it later.’ 
Doctor Allison’s quiet tone was full of reas- 
surance. 

Judith brightened. ‘ Everything’s rea 
for the coffee,” she told Ordway. 

“We'll be very glad to have it,” he smiled 
down at her. 

They walked in advance, the two men fol- 
lowing. Ordway saw that Judith’s face had 
clouded. 

Before they reached the cabin, she whis- 
pered: “Even with my little drinking cup, 
there are only three, Brant.” 

He met her with all the seriousness her 
eyes demanded: “‘Wouldn’t the smallest 
bowl do for a cup?” 

The guests provided for with no glaring 
discrepancies, Judith was at ease in the réle 
of hostess. To Ordway she was displaying 
new charms. The others must have seen her 
presiding in this gracious way over her fa- 
ther’shome. But their memories could be no 
dearer than his. Then looking at Norton he 
knew better—Norton whose letters Judith 
had cherished. The young man’s jealous 
eyes followed her every movement, implored 
her recognition. And Judith grew vaguely 
and sweetly troubled by the open misery 
in his face. 


’ 


] 


Ly 


HAT night, after Judith retired to such 

privacy as her canvas curtain afforded, 
the three men sat before the fire. Norton 
brought up the subject of her recovery. All 
day his anxiety had been storming the doc- 
tor’s caution. 

‘She is recovering,”’ Allison returned con- 
clusively. ‘But when and in what manner 
her memory will be completely restored is 
another matter.” 

“Getting her to her old surroundings will 
help immensely, won’t it?’ Norton de- 
manded. 

In the pause of the doctor’s deliberation, 
Norton tapped nervous fingers on the table, 
and Ordway rose and poked viciously at the 
fire. At last Allison brought out a slow “I’m 
not at all sure. In one sense Judith has no 
other background than this. It may be that 
the very simplicity of her life here has been a 
factor in her progress. Amnesia has so many 
phases.”’ He went into a dissertation on the 
wide variance of causes, effects and treat 
ment. 

Ordway held fast to that cautious suppo 
sition of Judith’s benefit from her situation. 
It was a lamp to shine down all the doctor’s 
winding paths 

But Norton broke in on the discourse with 
fiery impatience: ‘‘ Do you mean there’s any 
question about getting Judith away imme- 
diately?” 

‘“‘T mean we must proceed with care,”’ was 
the curt response, and the doctor lapsed into 
silence. 


HE next day Allison began very casually 

to tell Judith about her old life. A phrase 
now and then from Norton. set the pictures 
into sharp relief and quickened her pretty 
attentiveness to real interest. Ordway stood 
by, a silent auditor. The spacious beauty of 
Judith’s world he had not failed to divine. 
Already as ‘ar as he was concerned it had 
closed about her. He saw her secured in it 
from even his thought of her. For all his prep- 
aration, it was like something hideously new 
and unforeseen—this stark reality of loss. 

Judith listened gravely to an account of 
the accident and her father’s death. But she 
met another morning with a change of mood. 
She evaded the doctor’s references to the 
talk of the previous day and grew distressed 
at his persistence. When he put a question 
about Hatchet Peak, relief flashed out in her 
smile. Wouldn’t he like to see the claim? she 
inquired. 

At her desire the four of them set out. 
Judith led the way with Allison. She gave 
him an eager account of the work, her voice 
catching and curving about unexpected 
words as water ripples against a stone. Ord- 
way listened dully to the liquid flow and 


The Spark 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 








break of her recital. They had entered thx 
tunnel when he awoke to a change in Judith’s 
talk. She was contrasting the work ther 
with mining on a larger scale. Toneless ques- 
tions from Allison drew her on into a glowing 
wealth of detail. She spoke freely of witness 
ing the scenes she described. With every 
word Ordway saw her nearing the gulf that 
divided past and present. She was going 
blindly to meet her sorrow and he must giv: 
no sign. 

Some comment of Allison’s betrayed hi 
ignorance and started Judith’s soft laughter 
She told him teasingly: ‘Father says that 
outside of hospitals and laboratories th¢ 
world doesn’t exist for you, Uncle Jim.” 

Her innocent shaft pierced the doctor’s 
armored control. Only for an instant did 
his guard fail, but that moment was enough 
for Judith. She faltered and stepped back 
Her small hand found and gripped hard o1 
Ordway’s. Judith had reached her bla 
gulf. 

rhere was so little any of the three men 
could do. They had to see her groping in a 
piteous effort to reconcile new experiences 
with old. Both Allison and Norton were 
anxious now to leave Hatchet Peak. But 
Judith begged for “‘time to get back to 
pal and they could not disregard her 
plea. 


N THE third day after her recovery she 

came in from a long tramp with Norton 
The keen air had brought back her wild-rose 
coloring, but her eyes were shadowed. And 
Norton’s face was grim. Allison broached 
the subject of leaving. Judith agreed to 
make ready. 

She turned to Ordway. 
Brant?” 

“T’m not going, Judith,” he said gently 

Norton spoke with formal courtesy: 
“We'll be glad to take you wherever you 
wish, Mr. Ordway.” . 

“You can take a message for me if you 
will.” ; 

The next morning Allison helped Judith 
with her packing. Ordway and Nortor 
went to look after the car. Ordway felt it 
better to see as little as possible of Judith 
Since she must go, a savage urge rose in hin 
to have the matter over. He stared into th: 
morrow’s emptiness as something more en 
durable than to-day’s preparations. 

“Don’t you know, Ordway, that Juditl 
refuses to go East with us?” 

The sharp prod of Norton’s words swung 
Ordway about. 

The other’s eyes were fixed on the way 
ahead. “She says she can’t go back to he! 
old home. There’s little left for Judith 
Allison put about all he had into wildcat 
schemes. But she’s determined to stay out 
here.”’ . 

“Judith out here!” Ordway repeated 
stupidly. ‘She can’t stay on the desert.” 

Norton sent him an ironic glance. “ Per 
haps you can convince her of that 

“Do you think I’m trying to keep her 
Ordway demanded 

“I give you credit for trying not to. B 
don’t reckon without Judith 


WHEN Ordway returned to the cabin, h 
found Judith alone. She was sitting i 


her old corner by the fire, her head bent over 
a book. He saw that it was his Swinburne 

She raised grave, still eyes to his. “May I 
keep this to remember you by, Brant?” 

Norton was mistaken, Ordway thought; 
or Judith had yielded to her uncle’s counsel 
In a tone as quiet as hers, he replied: ‘‘ You 
know you may have it.” 

She came to her feet. Over her face a 
lovely color flamed. “‘Do you think you can 
send me away like this?” 

“That’s not putting it fairly, Judith, when 
you know’”’—it was so poor a beginning that 
he tried again: ‘This life—the desert—you 
don’t realize ——”’ ; 

“I don’t realize how bare and rough and 
bleak it is, and when its novelty is lost for 
me I'll miss all the things that used to, be 
necessities.” She swept out her hands. 
“You see I’ve heard it all. What you don’t 
undérstand is that I can’t lose’’—her voice 
broke—‘“‘all the real things at once.” 

“But, Judith, out here you're a bit of 
Dresden in a crockery store,””*he said desper- 
ately. 

Tears glistened on her lashes. “I'll tell 
youwhat I am, and what I shall be,’’ she 
returned in swift anger. “I’m a spark that 
has flown out from a nice, tame hearth. All 
of you are trying to blow me back again. 
And very soon—very soon I'll be nothing 
but a little black cinder.” 

The distance between them vanished. 
Judith was in Ordway’s arms. “As if we 
could spare the glow of you, sweetheart!” 


“And _ you, 
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Supplying Water 
to the Country House 


By Joseph 


UPPLYING water to the country house 
was a simple matter in the days of our 
grandparents. The problem was solved 

by the mere digging of a well and the in- 
stallation of a hand pump in the kitchen or 
woodshed. In the villages and towns one 
pump was frequently made to serve a large 
section of the community. City water, or 
the supplying of water to a community from 
a central pumping station, was one of the first 
of our public utilities to be provided, and as 
a natural development of this service came 
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Open -Tank Gravity Sys- 
tem. Cold-Water Pipes 
are Shown in Broken Lines, Hot-Water 
Pipes in Solid Black 


WEL 


the present-day sanitary bathroom, laundry 
and kitchen. 

For many years the bathroom was a 
luxury enjoyed only by those who were sup- 
plied with city water. Dwellers in the rural 
sections demanded the same comforts and 
luxuries as those enjoyed by dwellers in the 
cities, and the demands of rural dwellers 
have been met by the invention of means for 
providing running water in the kitchen, bath- 
room and laundry of a country house of any 
size and at a small cost. 


TT°HERE are several methods to provide 

water for the country house. When I 
say “country house’’ I mean any house be- 
yond the reach of city water—the houses of 
the crossroad villages, the acre-farm com- 


munities springing up all through the East 
and the summer cottages by the seashore or 
in the mountains. The simplest and most 


efficient methods are the “‘ Gravity System” 
and the “Pneumatic Tank System.” 

In the “Gravity System” the water is 
pumped into a tank placed in the attic, on 
the roof or in any other elevated position. 
For a farm supply the tank may be placed 
on top of the silo or the windmill. The 
water may be raised to the tank by means of 
a hand force pump, a gasoline engine or a 
motor-driven pump. On the farm a wind- 
mill or, if water 


N. Hettel 


an overflow pipe connected to the sewer, and 
with a ball-float stopcock. The size should 
be sufficient to contain a two days’ supply. 
Each person, both old and young, will use 
an average of twenty-five gallons a day. 


N THE “Pneumatic Tank System” the 

principal feature is an air-tight steel tank, 
equipped with the necessary pipes, valves 
and fittings. The same methods for pump- 
ing the water into the tank may be used as 
in the open-tank “Gravity System.” 
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Pneumatic Tank System. 
Cold-Water Pipes are 
Shown in Broken Lines, Hot-Water 
Pipes in Solid Black 


The cheapest and simplest method is the 
hand-power force pump. If the system is a 
large one, a gasoline engine or electric- 
motor-driven pump will be found a great 
convenience. The electric motor may be 
equipped with an automatic switch, so that 
the pump will operate when the pressure is 
low and stop when the tank has been filled. 

The tank may be placed in the cellar or 
outside underground. This keeps the water 
cool and also avoids the danger of freezing. 
The well docs not need to be near the tank. 
It may be in the cellar or anywhere outside 
of the building. 

The method of operation is to force water 
into an air-tight steel tank, thereby com- 
pressing the air with which the tank is 
already filled. When a faucet is opened, ex 
pansion of the compressed air forces the 
water out. A gauge on the tank shows the 
amount of pressure in the tank at all times. 
In computing the capacity of the tank an 
allowance of one-third additional capacity 
should be made for the compressed air space. 

The “Pneumatic Tank System” has sev 
eral advantages over the “Gravity System 
In the “Gravity System”’ the water is apt to 
become flat or stale, whereas in the “Pneu 
matic Tank System” a certain amount of 
the compressed air is absorbed by the water 
which aérates it and keeps it fresh. Fresh 

air is admitted to 





power is to be had, 


the tank by an aux- 
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the flow will depend 
on the height of the 
tank, which should, if possible, be ten feet 
above the highest outlet or faucet. 

When the tank is placed in the attic the 
floor should be reénforced to bear the extra 
weight. Tanks are made of wood, galva- 
nized iron and steel. They may be obtained 
of almost any size and either rectangular or 
circular in shape. The foundation for the 
tank should be arranged so the weight will 
be borne on the bottom of the tank and 
not on the edges which project below the 
bottom. The tank should be provided with 


keeping up the pres- 
sure in the tank. 
The ‘Pneumatic Tank System”’ also elimi- 
nates the danger of damage from an over- 
flowing or leaking tank, which danger is ever 
present in the “Gravity System” when the 
tank is placed in the attic. 

For either of these systems of supply the 
plumbing fixtures should be installed in the 
same manner as if they were supplied by city 
water, They should be provided with the 
usual traps, drains and vents and connected 
to the sewer if there be one, or, if not, to a 
cesspool or private sewage-disposal system. 
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BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized standard 


of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number 
of Institutions, Hospitals and Hotels the country over, 
and the Medical Services of the United States Army and 


the United States Navy, have adopted PEQUOTS for 


their use, and this only after rigid competitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability and 
Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. Ask 
your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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“Love's light burns un- 

dimmed in Beauty’s realm 

while your fair charms entrance my 
ev ry thought.” 


It’s your charm of face—your lovely complexion—that brings 
you the Valentines of love and admiration. Towin supremacy 
in the courts where many vie for beauty, you have but to use 


DAGCETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps ~ 


Indoors and out-of-doors, at fétes and under public gaze, your 
fairskin will be assured of softness and delicate freshness, if you 
applyD & R Perfect Cold Cream daily. It’sthecream supreme 
that relievesall irritation of chapping and chafing. Handsthat 
are rough and red respond quickly to its healing qualities. 
Babies are kept happy by its use. You will enjoy its home 
ministrationsincountlessways. Intubesandjars, 10cto$1.50. 


Poudre Amourette—The face powder of dis- tt i 
tinctive beauty. Looks natural and stays on. 
















Flesh, white, brunette, You May 
50c, of your dealer or Try Both 
by mail of us. FREE 





Daggett & Ramsdell 
Det. 905 
D & R Bidg., New York 


Free trial sam- 
ples of Pertect 
ColdCreamand 
Poudre Amour- 
ette will be sent 


; i you on request. 
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(from The Pittsburgh Dispatch 


Miracle Songs 
Create Furore 


Concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall Astonished Big Pitts- 
burg Audience 





This preof was convincing. If it were 
not, another proof was offered. After 
Mme. Rappold had commenced to sing 
one number the lights were turned out— 
ostensibly so that the audience could not 
watch the singer’s lips. 
It did not seem difficult ‘to determine 
in the dark when the ‘singer sang and 
a Nty hi F when she did not. The writer himself 
nea Wa BRGer te ap Oy ot e was pretty sure about it until the lights 
Pa” Ze, Sys 3 Po + Mey. ee | € ve: were turned on again and it was discovered 
‘ ae by Nie, 8 o that Mme. Rappold was not on the stage 
me “<j at all and that the New Edison 
nlone had been heard. 





(From the Pittsburgh Gazette- 


Times ) 


Record Reproduces 


(Fro™ the 


Voice Accurately 


Demonstration Give 
Be “seat — 3 ¢ 

n h mn satit) 
= V oc! ae Be pst - 
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etallic 





mn in Carnegie 
ais 


whieh monstration of the exactness wit} 
os ~ — voice may be ween 
uce » a phonogr: ? “ 
an hr a, 0ograph record was 


3 tin Carne ie V ‘ 
with the new Edison te. » igi ~_ 


‘ song eee Sung personally 
, €. Marie appold, ¢ rs 
ps a, c ] st + 
_ ue and Mario Laurenti, bentbeatan 
we eee politan Opera Co. Simutts i 
- ~ “~ same selections were produced 
m th onograph, and with ; a 
fighting effect, it was impossibl rer. 
nguish the actual voices fp 
production. <i 


to dis 
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(from The Pittsburgh Post) 


) Phe the Pittsburg, M Wrong ra RECO RD S V | E 
~ w28raph > Velegray WITH SINGERS 


mo ee 
ARNEGIE HALL, Pittsburgh, was jammed to its exits on the * Hall , pene nag slew 


night of September 30, 1919. The audience was made up of 2600 pHa Concert.” 


So 
music-lovers and music-critics. They came to hear Marie Rappold nd tha 
and Mario Laurenti make a remarkable comparison with the New tite Madame Rappold sang the initial 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. Read what the Pittsburgh E can. ro ag Se Ue tee cong 
newspapers said—see what happened. All Pittsburgh was amazed. the went on. Slowly it dawned on the aston 
There was no difference between the voice of the living artist and | Prue essalgnes a yer gt liagdate 
its Re-CreaTIon by the New Edison. forth to them as clearly and sweetly as 


before. Again she sang, and the audience 
3000 such audiences have heard similar tone-tests given by forty eicsad tomaene of the weeaaat hae 
different artists of international fame. Always the result has been a lips. Her lips ceased to move—but her 
voice continued. The same magical effect 


triumph for the New Edison. was obtained when Mr. Laurenti sang. 


The story of Edison’s RECREATION of Music is 
told in an interesting new book, “Edison and Music.” 


Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


: 


Illustration from an 
actual photograph 
taken in Carnegie Hall, 


Pittsburgh,Sept 50,1919. 
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A ~ By a happy coincidence, Phi/ipsborn’s 30th Anniversary ing poses. ‘There are 264 pages of the season’s very latest {a 
iM marks the completion of our new Million Dollar and loveliest styles, a//offeredat Special Anniversary Prices. “Sp 
by ; : ey . > ‘ 1 ‘ > Ave . +e ° ee ~ ~ . 
o Building. To celebrate these notable events, we present It is our ambition to add ONE MILLION NEW cs 
yP to you—with our Birthday Greetings—our most ex- CUSTOMERS THIS YEAR. To do this, we have cml 
quisite Style Book for Spring and Summer. The cover made our Anniversary offerings irresistibly attractive. aot 
z design—by ‘‘Coles Phillips’’— presents IRENE Send postal for the beautiful Style Book and see for trance 
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of Million Dollar Building, 


\ This gala occasion—the Grand Opening of the new 
Philipsborn Building—built to serve you—brings 
with it uzusua/ opportunities for saving money on 
your Spring and Summer apparel. 





















Anniversary Values in All Departments 


Silk Dresses Corsets Hosiery Babies’ Caps, Men's, 


Wash Dresses Girls’ and Ladies’ Furs Hose and Women’s 
we aon, Children’s Sweaters _ eee Oo ieen* 
Cloth Skirts. Dresses Silkand Wash Hair Goods — 
Wash Skirts Ladies’ Muslin Petticoats Kimonos Men’s and 
Cloth Coats and Knit Gloves Neckwear Boys’ 
Millinery Underwear Aprons Nightgowns Clothing 





We Prepay ALL Charges—Satisfaction or Money Back 











A Everything in our Anniversary Style Book delivered to your 
| very door fully prepaid, no matter where you live. 
Philipsborn’s guarantee of quality, style and value is abso- 
iE lute. If anything purchased from us is not satisfactory, HW 
return it and your money will be refunded. wa 
PHILIPSBORN'’S 
Department 101 Chicago, Illinois 2 
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Making the Old House Ove 


By Carey Edmunds 


T IS hard to 
believe that 
the house below 
could be remod- 
eled into the 
very charming 
home on the left. 
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WALLACE & WARNER, ARCHITE 


A : oe ROM rather a desolate- 
CARRFU 4 ey of - looking farmhouse was the 
iow wll oar bisa tiny teal wey Cees Oe heme 
a ie Piggy, . below remodeled. Where pos- 
: the original building was fol- sible, the pesition of the wia- 
lowed in remodeling. The en- dows and doors was retained 

i trance way was reconstructed 


to reduce expense, and a por- 
tion of the original roof line 
was also preserved. Most of 
the alterations were made in- 
side by removing partitions to 
obtain spaciousness needed. 


ind the windows at the side 
relocated, but the features 
which did most to improve 
the appearance were the big 
living porch at the left and 
the planting of shrubbery 
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Iterations were com- 
nenced and shows the addi- 
tion of a wing at the right. 
A porch to balance this was 
idded at the left. 


provements from an artistk 
standpoint. Additional 
ormer windows made the 
third floor more habitable. 
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When 


aching 
feet spoil 
your pleasure 


you ll welcome the Wizard Sys- 
tem of Foot Correction. This is 
the only system using all-leather, 
feather-light, adjustable supports 
for the relief of such foot troubles 
as fallen arches, callouses and 
run-over heels. 


The Wizard System 
of Foot Correction 


restores your feet gently, as though done 
with velvet cushions. It gradually lifts 
the strained and sagging bones of your 
feet to proper position and comfortably 
supports them. ‘Wizards’ need no 
‘breaking in.” They give you com- 
plete and lasting relief from the first step. 
Leading shoe dealers, everywhere, em- 
ploy foot experts trained in the Wizard 
System. These experts are able not only 
to correct your foot troubles, but are 
competent to fit your shoes scientifically. 

Write us for Foot Relief Booklet 

and names of your Wizard dealers. 

Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1699 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 





Adjustable Foot Appliances 
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? How can you be sure that £ 
M your body is free from odors? 


A faint body odor which you would 
never discern on your own person might be 
noticeable to others. 

The way to make sure that you are free 
from odors is to use “Mum”—the snow 
white cream which gently neutralizes odors 
from perspiration or other sources as they 
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t ~©=- does not _ prevent healthful perspiration. It 
&. does not smother one odor with another— 
< “Mum” simply retains the soap-and-water 
& freshness of the bath all day long. 

if “Mum” does not harm the tenderest skin 
# ~§=—or’:_ the daintiest fabric. 

. With such a simple remedy at hand, why 
4» endure the embarrassment caused by body 
% odors? 

" 25 cents at drug- and 

a} department-stores, or from 

# us postpaid on receipt of 

k price. 

ts 


“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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““Mum—as easy to use as to say” 
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The Girl Who Slept 
in Bryant Park 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Tenth Street, a mite of a room, it is true; 
but it had a north dormer window and a bed 
and a table and a chair. Bare and plain as 
it was, it seemed to Aldebella paradise, be 
cause in it she could be herself. It was the 
castle of her genius, poor though that genius 
might be. 

She could not wait for morning before un- 
packing. She wanted to get to work at once, 
to feel her pencils and brushes in her fingers, 
to know the peace she had always found in 
the complete absorption of the work she 
loved. She wanted only to paint and to keep 
on painting. 

But all this had been eight months before 
that June evening when she wandered into 
Bryant Park by the Forty-second Street 
entrance. In eight months many things may 
happen, as the saying is; but little of im- 
portance had happened to Aldebella. She 
had, of course, used up all her money. After 
it was gone she had lived from hand to mouth, 
selling sketches or landscapes to various 
dealers whom she discovered. 


UT the dealers soon learned that she 

needed money and, as her work did not 
sell particularly ey they drove harder and 
harder bargains with her. She became fear- 
fully shabby, and that caused her to shun 
the few friends she had made since she came 
to New York. She had been careful not to 
let any of her older friends know that she 
was in town. She wrote occasionally to her 
father and mother, telling them that she was 
well, but she sent them no address and 
plainly gave them to understand that they 
were not to hunt for her. 

She was absorbed in her work as never 
before; and the more deeply she got sunk 
in her work, the happier she was. In the 
deepest recesses of her subconscious mind 
she found complete peace. In her conscious 
moments she was always uneasy. She loved 
Henry. She wanted to see her father and 
her mother and her old friends. She was 
lonesome. But, absorbed in her work, func- 
tioning as mechanically as a rosebush de- 
veloping through natural response to stimuli, 
she found perfect peace. And it was always 
when sunk in the depths of the subconscious 
that she did her best work. 

She discovered, or perhaps rediscovered, 
that pure reason is man’s most misguiding 
faculty. Just as there is no such thing as a 
synthetic rose or sunset, so there is no such 
thing as a genuine work of art that has been 
created by the reasoning, conscious mind. 
And Aldebella was doing work that came 
very close to being the work of genius. 
But, like all work of genius, it was a trifle 
different. She wasn’t a new Rosa Bonheur 
or Corot or Turner. She was herself, just as 
these others had been in their time. And, 
just as these others had had difficulty in 
getting recognition, she was having difficulty. 


ER money had slowly melted away, and 

she had never been able to earn enough 
to support herself even in the quiet and ab- 
stemious life she led. And so as she entered 
Bryant Park that evening she had two dollars 
and no means of getting more. 

That morning she had finished a landscape 
and taken it over toa dealer who occasionally 
bought her work. 

“Eh-eh! So it’s you again,” he said. 

She knew that he was good-natured under 
his gruffness, and it did not alarm her. “ Yes, 
and another picture,” she said, unwrapping 
the canvas. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Don’t you see? It’s a dish of fruit and a 
saucer of ice cream on somebody’s dining 
room table. What does it look like?” 

“Tt looks like a very good landscape, my 
young lady; but what is the use if alone 
I like your work? I am a dealer, not a col- 
lector. And now I have six or eight of yours 
I can’t sell. They are good. I know they 
are good work, but there is something the 
matter. They do not sell.” 

“Oh, but you must buy this one,” Alde- 
bella had cheerfully responded. ‘‘Come, I'll 
knock off five dollars; you can have it for 
fifteen. I’ve got to have some money.” 

The dealer shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
but until someone shows an interest I can’t 
buy any more.” 

“Well, then, give me ten dollars.” 

“No, no. If I bought it at all, I would 
not rob you by such a price.” 

“But you must buy it at some price; my 
landlady put me out this morning and said 
I couldn’t come back until I could pay her 
something.” 


“Oh, the cat! What does she think you 
will do?” 

“Sell a picture,” said Aldebella, half 
laughing, so that the dealer only ig be 
lieved that she was telling the truth, though 
she was. 

“T can’t buy,” he had mournfully rv 
iterated. 

“Five dollars then.”’ 


ie TEN, my young lady: I have watched 
your work develop. It is good, Your 
picture is worth much more than any pric 
Ican pay. You will think Iam a Jew, but | 
have rent, light, insurance, taxes, heat, wag: 
to pay. I can’t buy pictures that don’ 

I will give you three dollars. It is robber 
but I will promise you you can buy thé 
picture back for four dollars any time you 
come in, if I have not already sold it. That 
is the best I can do.” 

“Very well,’’ Aldebella had replied; “give 
me the three dollars.” 

As he handed over the money the old 
dealer had added: 

“Gerald Goodhammon is coming in this 
afternoon; you know him?” 

“No. Yes, yes, he buys pictures, I be- 
lieve. Does he know anything about them?” 

“Much; I will show him yours.” 

“Tf he buys them all, I'll paint him some 
more.”” And Aldebella had gone forth from 
the shop as gayly as though painting pictures 
were only a merry pastime, and there was 
no such thing as a living problem in con 
nection. 

Aldebella had compelled one of the three 
dollars most reluctantly and meagerly to 
supply both luncheon and dinner that day. 
This accounted for the fact that she still 
had two dollars when she entered Bryant 
Park. But it seemed to her as if she might 
almost as well have nothing. She might get 
lodging for the night and breakfast in the 
morning by a cruel overworking of the r 
maining two dollars. But after that she 
would have to paint another picture; and 
since it would take her two weeks, and the 
canvas alone would cost two dollars, and 
there was no certainty she could sell it, and 
anyhow, she had no place to paint it, what 
was the use of thinking about that? 


S AS a means for distracting her thoughts 
she picked up an afternoon newspaper 
which a former occupant of her bench had 
only recently discarded. She settled herself 
to go through it quite deliberately. It was a 
pleasant evening, cool yet balmy. Dusk wa 
just gathering. A few children were scam 
pering around. 

Over on Sixth Avenue the Elevated train 
roared and rattled, but it was all a part of 
| 
i 


so not discordant 


the city’s symphony, anc 


just as the drums in Tschaikovsky’s “‘ 1812 
overture, which by themselves are met 
noise, become music when rightly pla 
Over on Fifth Avenue, just beyond th 
library, a triple line of motors was pourin 


northward bound for Westchest al 
Long Island homes. Aldebella felt actuall 
soothed by the city’s hum as she glanced 
over her new spaper. 

Presently her eye was attracted by an iten 
in the dramatic column. It told of the 
tremendous success of “Private Codes,” 
new play by Gregory Haskins, a new play 
wright; and went on to state the interesting 
fact that on the night before the triumphant 
premiére of “‘Private Codes,” Gregory had 
been down and out, without a penny and 
compelled, perforce, to sleep in Bryant Park. 

The repetition of such items mildly in 
terested Aldebella. There was the clipping 
in her handbag containing the accounts of 
Polydore Languedoc, and now here was 
another case of someone being, as it were, 
at the very end of all things, sleeping in 
Bryant Park and having Fortune, like rosy 
fingered dawn, awaken him to a future of 
fame and success, 

Aldebella did not know that Gregory 
Haskins, after an evening and most of a 
night in several Broadway resorts, had been 
dragged by his unimaginative and wholly 
conventional press agent over to Bryant 
Park, deposited on a bench and told to muss 
himself up and wait there while the press 
agent rounded up a few reporters. She did 
not know that the other item had been in- 
spired in substantially the same way. But 
she would have been vaguely interested, if 
she had known. She would have wondered 
how the myth originated. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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ant Don’t discard your umbrella be- 
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eSS cause the handle comes off. Fix 
og it—to stay — with LePage’s. Whisk- 

But broom handles, too, and door knobs, 
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nal pulls on desks, and a hundred and 


one things in the home, office or 





shop, can be made serviceable by 


LePage's. 
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An Every-Day 
Neces sity 


Hardly a day will pass that you cannot 
save by either mending or making some- 
thing with LePage’s Glue. 


It saves money. It makes mending 
better than spending. It’s the handiest 
‘fixing tool’? in any household, shop or 
office. Many a priceless keepsake—many 
an article of great intrinsic value—would 
be lost forever were it not for LePage’s 
clean tube and handy spreader. The things 
you can make with it are innumerable. 


For a half-century LePage’s Glue has 
maintained its supremacy as the strongest, 
most reliable adhesive known. Eighty 
per cent. of all the liquid glue sold is 
LePage’s. Why? Because it is not only 
the strongest adhesive, but because it is 
pure, containing no acid, has an agreeable 
odor, and is put up in clean-to-handle, 
ready-to-use packages, that make it the 
most efficient Universal Mender it is pos 
sible to get. 


You know of a number of things that 
LePage’s will mend right now. Get a tube 
when you go out. The dealer who doesn’t 
carry it is the exception. 


Mend—don’t spend—and do the mend- 
ing to-day. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





\ PLE PAGE'S 
“CHINA CEMENT 


has a most remarkable power for holding 
together broken china, glass, crockery or 
porcelain; requires no heating and resists 
hot and cold water. You can’t tell what 
minute you'll need it. Get a tube to-day. 
All dealers. 








‘The clean tube 
with handy spreader- 
always there - ready 


“to mend it. 








For ‘Mounting Photographs 


LePage's will never discolor the 
mount. That's why photographer: 


LePage's 


almost universally use g 


Glue. They cannot take Chances 
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For Paper Dolls and Soldiers 


More fun for the kiddies! Cut 
out soldiers and dolls can be made 
quite servu eable a nd attractive b \ 
cardboard u ath 
Paste will 


Grown-ups, too, can use 


mounting them on 
LePage’s. not hold down 
the ed ge :- 
the clean tube and handy spreade A 
for making paper fans, flowers and 
gift boxes. There are no end of 


uses for LePage’s. 
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suitable wall brush. 


plastered walls, wallboard, over 
wall paper where it 
aniline dyes. Alabastine is 


beautiful interiors are desired. 


Write for Free 
Color Chart 


We maintain an art depart 
ment to home owners 
in the selection of the most 
appropriate, newest and best 
wall treatment and will gladly 
give you without charge the 
benefit of our experience. If 
you have a decorating prob- 
lem let us hear from you. 


assist 


Alabastine is used by best 
decorators and sold by best 
stores everywhere. Tell your 
decorator to bring it in original 
packages and look for the 
cross and circle printed in red 
on each. Poor results on your 
walls mean that a substitute 
for Alabastine has been used. 


PRICES 


Ib. package white Alabastine, 75¢ 
) Ib. package tinted Alabastine, 80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33 
dark green, No. 58 deep brown) 95c¢ 






The Alabastine Company 
349 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Your Local Dealer 
is Entitled to Your Trade 





Walls Express the 


of Your Home 


OOD taste, refinement, gentility, hospitality — 
all the domestic virtues find instant expression 
in the home where walls have the soft, vel- 

vety, mat finish and delicate coloring that can 
be obtained only by using 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


To new walls or old, Alabastine gives a finish both durable 
and economical. All that you need to obtain perfect walls 
is Alabastine—which comes as a dry powder—water and a 


You can intermix standard Alabastine 
tints to secure any unusual color tones you desire. 


Alabastine is recognized everywhere as the most satisfactory, artistic, 
and hygienic wall finish—and is ready to apply to any interior surface, 


is fast, has no raised figures and contains 
the 
homes, schools, churches, apartments, hotels, 
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paint, burlap or canvas, or even old 
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wall tint for 
buildings where 


nationally accepted 
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MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 
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The Girl Who Slept 
in Bryant Park 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


It was but a great-grandchild of many older 
and still more fanciful notions concerning 
the effect upon individuals of slumber in 
some particular locality. 

Aldebella did not definitely consider the 
idea that if she should sleep in Bryant Park 
she also might experience a happy turn of 
fortune. Rather, she vaguely wondered how 
anybody ever managed to sleep on the par 
ticular style of bench which is provided for 
those who wish to linger in the square. And 
all the while Henry Sutcliff kept intruding 
upon her consciousness. Aldebella knew that 
she was still in love with him. She wanted 
him now more than ever in her life. She 
wanted to be babied as strong men baby the 
women they love, to bc pe tted and cuddled 
like a much-cherished house cat. Sh 
dered how long it would be before her intel- 
lect reasserted itself. 


Wa Aldebella was idly considering 
this question, a peculiar-looking indi- 
vidual sauntered up to her bench and lei- 
surely, with a sort of gangling undulation, 
lowered himself into the seat next to her. 
In the gathering dusk she could only vaguely 
make out his general appearance. 

“Nice evening,” he said, and he managed 
to do it entirely without giving the slightest 
suggestion of impertinence. He said it asa 
man will speak any conventional phrase to 
someone he knows intimately. 

Aldebella nodded. “‘Yes; a trifle damp, 
don’t you think?”’ 

“Damp to us, but think how dry to a 
fish,’ said her odd neighbor. 

She laughed. “You mean it is all in the 
point of view.” 

“Precisely; take that library.” He waved 
his arm over to the east. “From here it’s 
a hideous conglomerate of brick and stone 
and window glass. From Fifth Avenue it is 
the superb modern rendering of the best in 
Greek and Roman architecture. From the 
viewpoint of some grafting contractor who 
made an ungodly profit out of it, it’s soft 
money. From the viewpoint of the boy in 
the cloakroom, it’s a job.” 

“Couldn't all these different viewpoints 
be reconciled? Couldn’t some magic make 
everyone see that beautiful building always 
as a beautiful building?” 

He looked at her queerly and replied: 
“Are you by any chance an artist? I mean, 
do you use brush and color or pencil or char- 
coal or pen-and-ink?”’ 

“Yes; I paint.” 


won 


“™% FOUR question is one that no one but an 

artist could ask. Yes; all those view 
points could be reconciled by a gifted artist, 
who wasn’t working for money and wasn’t 
working for fame.”’ He laughed, Aldebella 


thought, a trifle bitterly and continued 
“But there are none of that sort. We all 
need the money and crave the fame.”’ 


“What is to be done about it 
4 Idebella. 

‘Nothing; nothing at all”; he laughed. 
“Tt just makes And it 
isn’t always true. Now here are two points 
of view that could never be reconciled. You 
see this sidc of my face?” and he indicated 
the side nearest Aldebella. 

““Yes?”’ she replied. 

“Tt had a clean shave this morning, but 
the other side wasn’t so lucky.” Here he 
turned his head half around and Aldebella, 
greatly to her surprise and not a little to her 
amusement, saw that there was several days’ 
growth of hair upon the other side of his 
face. “See,” the owner of the half-shaved 
face continued, “from either side it 
fairly well, but the front view is decidedly 
ludicrous.’’ Here he suddenly faced her and, 
despite an effort to restrain herself, she was 
obliged to laugh. 

“Ttis funny looking,” she admitted. “‘ How 
did it happen?.”’ 

“Last night I had a room on the fifth 
floor of the Grinders Hotel,” he re plied. “In 
the morning I was shaving with the only 
blade I had for a safety razor. I had scraped 
half my face when I took out the blade to 
strop it, as it was somewhat dull. It slipped 
from my fingers, struck the washbowl and 
bounded out of the window. I had only 
twenty-five cents, the price of a package 
of new blades. The choice of breakfast or a 
complete shave confronted me. As I had 
not dined to any great extent the evening 
before, I chose breakfast.” 

“Then you haven’t had anything to eat 
since morning?” asked Aldebella sympa- 
thetically. 





rood conversation 


looks 





ebrua 


| ebruary ; 





"No, nothing since morning; and now I 
shall be obliged to sleep here in the park 
to-night.”’ 

“Will they let you?” asked Aldebella 

“Oh, yes; if you don’t make a hobby 
me Pag 

“Perhaps it will bring you good luck 

“Rheumatism more likely, at my ag 
I’ve tried it.” 

It was clear to Aldebella that her queer 
companion was no ordinary tramp or hobo 
ca Chen 


this isn’t the first time you’ve been out 


perhaps not a vagrant of any sort. 


money ?”’ she ventured. 
“No: but it’s going to be the last 
replied 


‘What are you going to di 
“The things that bring money 


“And what are they?” 


“But each for the joy of working, 

And each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are,” 


he quoted. 
“Oh, if we only could!” she sighed. 
“We can; you can, I can; you will, | 
won't,” he replied. 


A impulse seized Aldebella. She 
would give the man her two dollars and 
sleep in Bryant Park herself. She did not 
really believe that it would bring her luck, but 
then the man who avoids walking under a lad- 
der does not really believe that his precaution 
will save him from ill fortune. And assuredly 
no one who touches wood when he says that 
he hasn’t had a puncture for eight thousand 
miles has any idea that his action will have 
any influence at all upon the nails in the 
road or the tires on his car. People allow 
these superstitions to influence them, but 
don’t believe them. With Aldebella it 
a whimsical notion, nothing more. 

She hadn’t decided what she would do 
in the morning; she thought probably she 
would wire her father and return home, and 
eventually marry the drop-forging Henry, 
whom she loved in spite of all reason. So 
why not tender one good night’s slecp as a 
final propitiatory offering to fortune? It was 
silly, of course, but life was so silly too. And 
justat thatmoment thelights, thathad flashed 
out encouragement to her the evening she 
arrived in New York, began to spring out all 
about her and to say: “ Yes, you are doing 
the right thing. We have tried to help you 
and now we tell you to go ahead.” 

She reached into her bag and drew out the 
two-dollar bill. “I wonder if you will let me 
lend you this,” she said. “1 think it must be 
terrible to be without money.” 








was 


The man looked at the money a mon 
with an air of ent , i 
replied: “It is terrible. Thank yo 
took the bill 
terribl 
‘Thank you,” 





; ] } ‘ 
ire detachment 


“TI hope you may soon ki 
t how It is very instructiy 
the knowledge wouk 
I must soon decid 

The man rose. May I have an add: 
to which I can return your money 

She gave him her name and the number of 
her lodging house, quite well aware that sh« 
had been evicted that morning. She did not 
believe he would return the money. 

“I'll have some money in a day or two,” 
he added, “and then I'll see that you get this. 
Good evening.”” And he walked slowly away 
in the direction of Sixth Avenue. 

Aldebella watched his retreating figure a 
moment and then exclaimed to herself: ‘* Now 
I’ve done it!” 


NX HOUR passed. She watched th 

humming stream of people through the 
square; she listened to the roar of the Ele 

vated and the dull murmur of the motors 
over on Fifth Avenue. She began to absorb 
the spirit of the city. 

The western sky behind the tall buildings 
clustered about Longacre Square was a flam 
ing and gorgeous red. A hurdy-gurdy ground 
out “La Paloma.’”’ Two young women hur- 
ried through and, as they passed Aldebella, 
she heard one say to the other: “ Yes; it’s a 
boy and they give it half a pint of milk 
every three hours and they’re just crazy 
about it.” 

Three men followed and Aldebella heard 
one say: “Oh, sure his time had come, all 
right: he would have been eighty-four next 
October.” And one of the others replied: ’ 
“The old woman will be a-followin’ soon.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGTE % 
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There is solid, substantial virtue in Mirro 
Aluminum. For Mirro wears—into the 
second generation, if given a little care—and 
long life but mellows its lustrous beauty. 


And—from the standpoint of utility, econ- 
omy and convenience—Mirro is wholly 
modern. It is light, hence easy to lift. It is 
a wonderful conductor of heat, therefore a 
fuel-saver. And its many features or con- 
venience make it the most efficient cooking 
ware in the world. 


Note them well in this Mirro Convex Kettle: 


(1) Handle-rest ears hold bail in three 
positions and prevent it from coming in 
contact with sides of Kettle. (2) Tightly 
rolled, sanitary bead, free from dirt-catching 
crevice. 


(3) Inset cover prevents boiling over. 
(4) Bead of cover upturned, thus protected 
against steam and liquid. “(5) Rivetless, 
no-burn ebonized knob, an exclusive Mirro 
feature. 


(6) Convex sides prevent contents from 
pouring off when liquid is being drained. 
(7) The famous Mirro finish. 


°(8) Famous Mirro trade-mark stamped 
into the bottom of every piece, and your 
guarantee of quality throughout. 


Remember, also, that Mirro is the per- 
fected product of more than a quarter of 
a century’s experience in aluminum making; 
and that with all its beauty, utility, and con- 
venience, it costs no more than the ordinary 
kind. 





Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping; 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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COCONUT 


Canned in its own milk 


**M-m-my! That cake is good.” 
Of course it 1s. Made with 
Baker’s canned -in -its-own -milhk 
Coconut—that’s the secret. It’s 
the only coconut that has all the 
fresh natural flavor of the original 
coconut meat. 

Baker’s way is Nature’s way of keeping 
the meat sweet, juicy and tender. No 


other coconut can possibly make such 
delicious cakes, pies and candies. 


KREE Recipe Booklet mailed to 
you and friends you mention. Write 
for it. Recipe for this wonderful 


coconut cake will be found on the 
inne 4 side of the can label. 


If Baker’s Canned or Dry-Shred 
Coconut is not obtainable at your 


grocer’s, send 20c in stamps for full- 






























size can or package. And please 


mention your dealer’s name. 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The Girl Who Slept 
in Bryant Park 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


And the third added: “His money will be 
a help to the store.” 

Then came a boy and a girl scarcely out 
of their teens, and as they passed she heard 
him say: “Your sister is going to have it all 
ready when we return from our honeymoon. 
I gave her the money for the first month’s 
rent this morning.” 

There were numerous other passers, and 
all of them rendered to her something of their 
lives, something that seemed to give her a 
deeper understanding of the city, a deeper 
comprchension of how all of its complica- 
tions, of the varicd interests of its myriad 
inhabitants rested upon a few basic, human 
desires. She began to feel that the quecr 
man who had taken her last penny had really 
done her a good turn. 
vagucly something she had never seen before, 
to get a conception that, thanks to the grill- 
ing work of the last eight months, she now 
had the technic to carry out. She began 
to get a new point of view. 


She began to see 


At night long she dreamed, and her dream 
was of the city. Her dream was not the 
nightmare the city so often is said to be; 
rather it was a vision of the city as it really 
is from afar, all its discords harmonized. She 
saw a picture of it, a picture which was called 
the “ Enchanted City.”” She could not make 
out the signature on the picture, but that 
did not trouble her. The picture made her 
see the city as no one has ever before seen it; 
although only a picture, it made her hear the 
city and feel it. It made her know the city 
with all her senses. Here were life and death, 
and love and hate, and ambition and lust, 
and work and play. Oh, the splendor, the 
magic, the enchantment of it! Truly the 
picture was well named the “Enchanted 
City.” For all its people were under the spell 
cast by some Merlin of eternity, who willed 
that here the great destiny of humanity 
should be worked out by the children of men, 
but without their knowledge. Then Alde 
bella looked again at the signature of the 
picture and saw that it was hers. 

She awoke with a start. She had been 
dozing for several hours. The arc lights were 
anemic in the first streaks of dawn. A trol- 
ley was clanging along Forty-second Street. 
She fclt faint and hungry, but most of all 
very thirsty. A drinking fountain was bub- 
bling near her. She went over and drank 
deeply. Somehow the water seemed colder 
and purer in the fresh morning air. It re- 
vived her amazingly. She returned to her 
bench. A policeman passed and eyed her 
suspiciously, but said nothing. 

She was still entranced by her dream. She 
had seen a vision and dreamed a dream. 
How paltry all her former work now seemed. 

Here was something to do. Here was a 
dream worth making come true! And, best 
of all, something told her she could do it. 

She thought of her penniless condition, 
and then she thought of Henry’s ring in her 
hand bag. And now her former scrupl 
about using it scemed so childish and silly 
that she laughed out loud. What was her 
foolish, conventional pride compared to the 
need she fclt for putting on canvas the 
“Enchanted City’! She would use the ring, 
and later she could pay for it by marrying 
Henry. The price was nothing. No price is 
too high to pay for the expression of some- 
thing that you know to be truly great. 


n 


OUR months later Henry Sutcliff re- 
ceived a telegram: 
Have pawned your ring and used the money. 
Must marry you whenever you wish. 
ALDEBELLA. 


He caught the next train for New York 
and, upon his arrival, took a taxi up to the 
address given. He found Aldebella pale and 
thin sitting before a huge canvas. 

“*So you have come,” she said. 

“What did you expect me to do?” h 
gravely responded. 

“Oh, I expected you to come, Henry; in 
fact, I felt sure that you would come.” 

“Then you wanted me to come?” He 
walked over and, standing behind her, looked 
at her picture. ‘What is it?” he said. 

“Don’t look at it from there, Henry; you 
can’t see anything at all. Step back, step 
back as far as you can get, and see if you can 
see anything.” 

He obeyed her and stood silent for a few 
moments. “So that is what you have been 
doing,” he finally said. 

She nodded. “Do you like it?” She 
asked the question quite idly. In-her heart 





she had small hope of anything except a con- 
ventional response. She expected Henry to 
say that it was great. But he didn’t do so. 
He just stood silent. 

“Are you going to take me back to To 
ledo?”’ she finally asked. 

“Don’t you want to go?” 

“TI feel very meek and submissive. I feel 
as if I wanted to do whatever you wish. And 
yet I don’t believe I want to go back to 
Toledo.” 

“Well, then, come on out to lunch and we 
will talk about all that later,’’ he replied. 

But all through luncheon and all through 
the afternoon they spent driving in the park 
Henry was not himself. He was moros 
absent-minded. 


O FINALLY she felt called upon to ask 
him if for any reason he had changed 
his mind. 

“T have no claim on you, Henry, you 
know,” she said. ‘All the claim is on the 
other side and, if you feel in the least bit 
differently about it, why, the only fair thing 
to do is to say so.” 

“Where did you get that notion?” he 
gruffly responded. ‘I don’t feel anything 
of the sort.” 

“Well, then, what’s the trouble with you? 
I never knew you to be so moody before.” 

“Tt’s that picture of yours,” he suddenly 
blurted out. “It gets my goat.” 

A blush came over her face, the blush that 
comes to most women when the man they 
love tells them that they are beautiful. 
“What about the picture, Henry?” she 
timidly asked. 

“Oh, I see something I haven’t seen be- 
fore,”’ he replied. 

She leaned forward eagerly. ‘ Will you let 
me take you and show you something 
something that I think will help?”’ 

‘““Where is it?’’ he asked. 

“Qh, out across the river. It is about an 
hour’s drive.”’ 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

She gave some directions to the chauffcur, 
and he turned in the park and went out Sixty 
ninth Street across the Queensboro Bridge. 

From its heights she turned and pointed 
to the city. ‘“‘Have you ever been here 
before?” 

“No,” he said; ‘it is wonderful.” 

The car sped along out Jackson Avenue 
through Corona, Flushing and Bayside, and 
at Little Neck, in response to her direction, 
turned, climbed a high hill back from th 
bay and suddenly, as they passed a clump of 
trees, they came out upon a bare knoll. And 
out of the west they saw it! They saw the 
dream city, with the scarlet of sunset behind 
it and its towers silhouetted against the 
western sky, clear from the Battery to Spuy 
ten Duyvil. 

“Come!” she said, “‘let walk over to 
this little platform.”’ 

TT °HEY alighted from the car and climbed a 
small stage of rough boards that someone 
had plac ed there for the benefit of sightsect 

“Ts that what you tried to paint?” he 
said. 

“Oh,” she replied, “‘this.is only a part of 
what I tried to paint. I tried to paint it all. 
[ tried to put everything into it.” 

“By thunder, Bella,” he exclaimed, “you 
did it! You’re not going back to Toledo. 
You're going to stay here. I can move my 
factory down here. Compared to what you 
have done, my factory isn’t worth a fig.”’ 

He seized her in his arms; they were like 
two figures outlined upon some Attic plat 
form, two figures in a play by Sophocles, who 
had suddenly reached the climax of under 
standing. 

“Oh, Henry,” she exclaimed, “that is 
enough! Now I can go with you wherever 
you want me to go.” 

“But I want you to stay here,” he said. 

And then for the whole length of the city 
the lights began to burst forth, the friendly 
lights, the helpful lights that had greeted 
Aldebella so cheerily on her arrival. 

The “Enchanted City” was hung at the 
exhibition that fall and Gerald Goodham- 
mon, the millionaire who knew paintings, 
tried to buy it, but it was not for sale. For 
it hangs in the long living room of a com- 
fortable house on a Long Island hill, and 
down in the valley a new drop-forging plant 
belches flame and fire and sends forth pieces 
of steel for man’s service. 

And up in the house there is the happiness 
of understanding. 
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MORRIS 


Supreme 


Marigold 
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hs always resh ihe ddlicious 


Marigold. Our six big factories, in different 
cities, supply it that way to your dealer. 
Marigold is pure, wholesome and highly 
nutritious. Use it for baking, for cooking 
and as a delightful, economical spread. 
There are three kinds: White, Nut and Nat- 
ural; all packed under the Morris yellow 
and black label. 

Your dealer will supply you with capsules of 
pure vegetable color for coloring Marigold. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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VEN though 

your house 
is already built, 
it is still possible 
to have a sleep- 
ing porch, as is 
evidenced by 
these two upper 
photographs. In 
the one on the 
left the porch 
has been ladded 
over the kitchen. 
The one on the 
right shows an 
addition over a 
new wing built 
onto the house. 












N THE right is shown the in- 

terior of a sleeping porch fitted 
with casement windows. Roll shades, 
operating from either top or bottom, 
can be attached to the framework 
should privacy be desired, or to shut 
out the morning sunlight. Below is 
seen the very successful way in which 
the California people build sleeping 
porches as part of their houses. This 
can be one large porch or divided by 
partitions or movable screens so that 
each part can be entered from either 
the room or the hallway. 
















S &-+, picture 
on the right 
shows how one 
family uses its 
sleeping porch in 
the daytime. And 
it is a good sug- 
gestion for others 
who enjoy living 
in the sunshine. 































ing the Sleeping Porch 


By Carey Edmunds 
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porch can suc- 
cessfully be 
built over a 
living porch, 
as was done in 
the case of the 
California 
house on the 
right. 











FTEN a 
sleeping 








HOUGH the 

porch on the 
left was planned 
with the original 
design, still it 
shows a very good 
possibility for a 
house already 
built. See how 
the architectural 
ensemble has been 
preserved. 




















WAY biter 

















GOOD ad- 
vantage has 
been taken of the 
Space over the 
garage in the case 
pictured below. 
The first porch is 
aliving porch and 
the one above it a 
sleeping porch. 
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The Pride 
Of Possession 


Ww N you purchase a Sonora 
At the Panama-Pacific Exy 
“the only jury which heard and 
tested all phonographs recom- 
mended that the Sonora be given 
a marking for tone quality higher 
than that of any other phonograph 
or talking machine.” 


peaut 


OsiItion 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


The trademark Sonora on your 
phonograph is an indication to 
your friends that you own the in- 
strument of supreme value which 
has been especially designed for 
those who want the best, and 
which for magnificence of tone 
and for important and exclusive 


fea s is I 
parison, 
Th sonora 
lov ely and expressive and has suc h 


a handsome appearance, that you 


i] 1 j 
will be immediately conv ed of 
its marvelous super ority when you 
hear it and see 


§ availa 


Gothic Louis XV Chippendale 
Sheraton Louis XVI Duncan Phyfe 
Colonial Queen Anne Jacobean 
William & Mary 
Italian Renaissance 
and Adam—Illustrated below 


Prices $50 to $1000 


Sonora Phonograph Sales 
Company, 


: 


Inc. 

° £ rr t 

New York City 

279 Broadway 

Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 

Toronto Branch: Ryrie Building 
I. MONTAGNES & CO 


Sonora is licensed and opera 
under BASIC PATENTS of the 
ft ’] Tani ir 7 ry 
F graph industry. 


Use Sonora Semi-Perma 
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Quaker Flour 


A Million Now Enjoy It 







The Quaker Oats 
Company 
Are Now Making 
A Super-Grade 


Flour for You 





Tell Him 
To Send a Sack 


This Quaker Flour came 
extraordinary Flour. Or, if out without announcement. 
he hasn’t, he can get it for But women saw the Quaker 
you. name and bought it. Then 
they told others what a 
Flour it is. A million users 
flocked to it before we ad- 
vertised it. 


Your grocer now has an 


It is made by the makers 
of Quaker cereals, famous 
the world over. And it 


matches them in quality. tat : 
Phis is the queen Flour— 
It includes only half of the asuperlative product. It is 
wheat kernel—just the chotc- 
est part. 


made for the people who 
love Quaker quality. And 


; they are so many that four 
[It is made by experts 


to be 


with a 
10.000 


1 oni mills now make it, 
made in model mills t daily capacity of 
the finest Flour that science | rel 
yarrels. 


can produce. : 
If you want the best Flour 
Chemists constantly an- man can make, telephone 
alyze it, bakers constantly your grocer for this Quaker 
test it 


Flour is made. 


right where the Flour. You will be amazed 


So every — tosee how it excels the ordi- 


sack is perfect. nary flour. 


The Quaker Qals O@mpany 
Mills in Akron, O.; Cedar Rapids, la.; Peterborough, Ont.; and 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills, to conform to Government requirements, we 
use over one-half the wheat kernel. 3268 











Quaker Biscuit Flour Quaker Farina 





For fine foods like bis- This is the choicest bits 
its, pancakes, cookie ikes, of inner wheat in granu 
ighnuts, et ise this pack lated form. A finer farina 
flour. It is a superf is impossible, even at a fancy 
flour made of special wheat for price. 
Gainti This granulated form of 
This flour is self-raising. It inner wheat makes delight- 
comes in sealed round pack ful dainties. Serve as a 
ages with tops to keep it breakfast dish. Use in frit- 
ever-fresh. Use it for fine food ters, griddle cakes, waffles, 
in place of a bread flour, for et Quaker Farina is sold 
bread flour serve i different verywhere at a very modest 


purpose price 
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The Seventh Sleeper 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


had melted a snug little room for him under 
the snow. There, safe and warm, he had 
feasted on the store of rich, spicy seeds that 
he found on the sweet fern under the snow; 
and for long days and nights had been safe 
from cold and hunger. The thaw, however, 
had thinned his coverlet so that the fine nose 
of the skunk had scented him through the 
white crystals. 

As the partridge broke from the snow his 
magnificent, iridescent, black-green ruff stood 
out a full three inches around his neck, and 
his strong wings began the whirring flight of 
his kind. The skunk shed his slowness like a 
mask and, with the lightninglike pounce of 
the weasel family, caught the escaping bird 
just back of the ruff and snapped his neck 
asunder. 

There was a tremendous fluttering and 
beating of brown mottled feathers against 
the white snow, and a minute later the 
skunk was feeding full on the most delicious 
meat in the world. 


EFORE he had finished there came an 

interruption: Down from the top of the 
hill trotted another skunk, an old-timer 
whose range marched next to that of the first. 
As the newcomer caught sight of the dead 
partridge he hurried down to join in the feast. 
The other skunk stopped eating at the sight 
of this unbidden guest and made a kind of 
chirring, complaining noise with an occa- 
sional low growl. According to skunk stand- 
ards, that was a tremendous exhibition of 
rage, but the second skunk came on un- 
moved. 

Under the Skunk Geneva Convention the 
use of aérial bombs or any form of gas attack 
against skunk kind is barred. In any battle 
between skunk and skunk the fighters must 
depend upon tooth and claw. 

Accordingly, when the stranger sniffed 
approvingly at the half-eaten bird, he was 
promptly nipped by the owner of the same 
just back of the forepaw. He in turn secured 
a grip on the first skunk’s neck, and in a 
moment the atmosphere was full of flying 
snow and whirling fur. 

The teeth of each fighter were so fine and 
their fur so thick that neither one could do 
much damage to the other, but they fought 
and rolled and chirred and growled until 
they looked like a great black-and-white 
pinwheel. 

The contest caught the eyes of an old red 
fox who was loping around a ten-mile circle 
in search of any little unconsidered trifle 
that might come his way. He wasa seasoned 
old veteran and, unlike the novice of the 
day before, was well acquainted with skunk 
ways. 

Not for any prize that the country round 
about held would he have attacked either 
one of that battling pair. His was a purely 
sporting interest in the fight until he hap 
pened to catch a glimpse of the partridge 
half covered by the loose snow. 

On the instant he nobly resolved to play 
the peacemaker and remove the cause of all 
the trouble. Step by step he stole up closer 
to the fighters, all set to turn and run for his 
life if either one of them saw him. At last he 
was poised and taut on his tiptoes not six 
feet trom the prize. 

As an extra whirl of the contestants carried 
them to the farthest circumference of the 
circle of which the partridge was the center, 
the fox started like a sprinter from his 
marks and reached the grouse in one des- 
perate bound. 

Just at that instant a disengaged eye of the 
first of the skunks came to the surface in 
time to see his grouse departing toward the 
horizon, slung over the shoulder of the fox, 
nearly as fast as if it had gone under its own 
wing power. 

Instantly the skunk released his hold. His 
opponent did the same, and the two scram 
bled to their feet and for a long moment stood 
somberly watching the vanishing partridge. 
Then, without a sound, they turned their 
backs on each other and trotted away in 
opposite directions. 


WEEK later the thaw was over, and all 

that hill country was once more in the 
grip of winter. When the temperature went 
down toward the zero mark, the skunk went 
back to bed. Rolled up in a round ball of fur, 
with his warm tail wrapped about him like a 
fleecy cov erlet, he slept out the cold in the 
midmost chamber of his den on a bed of soft, 
dry grass. 

\t the first sign of spring he was out again, 
the latest to bed and the earliest to rise of all 
the Sleepers. At last the green banners of 
spring were planted on all the hills. Under- 
neath the dry leaves close to the ground the 
fragrant, pink-and-white blossoms of the 
trailing arbutus showed here and there, while 


deeper in the woods leathery trefoil leaves, 
green above and dark violet beneath, vainly 
tried to hide the blue-and-white porcelain 
petals of the hepatica. In bare spots the 
crowded, tiny, white blossoms of the saxifrage 
showed in the withered grass, and the blood- 
root with its golden heart and snowy, short 
lived petals and gnarled root, which drips 
blood when broken. 


LITTLE later the hillsides were blu 

with violets and yellow with adder’s 
tongue with its drooping blossoms and spot 
ted, fawn-colored leaves. 

Then came days of feasting, which madi 
up for the long, lean weeks which had gon 
before. There were droning, blundering 
June bugs, crickets, grubs, grasshoppers, 
field mice, snakes, strawberries and so many 
other delicacies that the skunk’s walk wa 
fast becoming a waddle. 

It was on one of these late spring days that 
the artist and the skunk had their first and 
last meeting. The artist was none other than 
Reginald de Haven, whose water colors were 
world-famous. 

Reginald had a rosy face and wore velvet 
knickerbockers on large, chubby legs, and 
made the people of Cornwall suspect his 
sanity by frequently telescoping his hands 
to look at color values. This spring he was 
boarding with old Mark Hurlbutt, over on 
Cream Hill. 

On the day of the meeting he had been 
sketching down by Cream Pond and had 
taken a woods road home. Where it entered 
one of Mark’s upper pastures he saw a 
strange black-and-white animal moving lei- 
surely toward him, and stood still lest he 
frighten it away. 

He might have spared his fears. The 
stranger moved toward him, silent, imper- 
turbable and with an assured air. 

As it came nearer the artist was im- 
pressed with its color scheme. The snowy 
stripe down the pointed, black nose, the 
mass of white back of the black head and, 
above all, the resplendent, waving pompon 
of a tail, made it a spectacular study in 
blacks and whites. 

With tiny, mincing steps the little animal 
came straight on toward him. It seemed 
so tame and unconcerned that De Haven 
planned to catch it and carry it back to the 
farm wrapped up in his coat. 

He took a step forward, and the stranger 
seemed for the first time to notice him. It 
stopped and stamped with its forepaws in 
what seemed to the artist a playful and at 
tractive manner. This, if he had but known 
it, was signal Number One of the prescribed 
three which a well-bred skunk always gives, 
if there be time, even to his bitterest en 
mies. 

As De Haven moved toward the animal 
he was again interested to see the latter 
hoist aloft the gorgeous black-and-whit 
banner of its clan. 


USHING on his ruin, he went unregard 

ingly past this second danger signal. By) 
this time he was within six feet of the skunk 
which had now come to a full stop and wa 
watching him intently out of its deep-set 
cyes. 


As he approat hed still nearer he noticed 
that the white tip of the tail, which hereto 
fore had hung dangling, suddenly stiffened 
and waved erect. 

“Like a flag of truce,”’ he observed whim 
sically to himself. 

Never was there a more dreadful mis 
apprehension. That raising of the white tail 
tip is the skunk’s ultimate warning. After 
that remains nothing except war and carnage 
and chaos. If even then the artist had only 
stood stony still there might yet have been 
room for repentance, for the skunk is long 
suffering and loath to go into action. But 
no country-bred guardian angel came to De 
Haven’s rescue. 

Stepping quickly forward, he stooped to 
seize the motionless animal. Even as he 
leaned forward his fate overtook him. Swing- 
ing its plumed tail to one side, the skunk 
bent its back at the shoulders and brought 
its secondary batteries into action. A puff ol 
what seemed like vapor shot toward the un 
fortunate artist, and a second later he had an 
experience in atmospheric values which had 
never come into his sheltered life before. 

From the crown of his velours hat, with 
the little plume at the side, down to his suéde 
shoes he was maranatha and anathema to the 
whole world, including himself. Coughing, 
sneezing, gasping, strangling, racked by nau- 
sea and wheezing for breath, his was the 
motto of the Restless Club: 

“* Anywhere but here.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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a ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


BIG BRUSH — POWERFUL SUCTION 


Free Afternoons for You 


Don’t be the slave of your home, don’t be 
its prisoner, when friends and good times and 
the out-of-doors call you on glorious after- 
noons. Let the TORRINGTON Electric Vac- 
uum Cleaner give you easy mornings and 
free afternoons. 

It costs less for electric power to run a 
TORRINGTON for a year than you will have 
to pay a cleaning-woman for a half-day’s 
work; it never tires, it never stalls—it is 
always ready and willing. 


The TORRINGTON Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner has a big revolving sweeper-brush 
which lifts up threads and surface litter and 
loosens trodden-in grit and dirt. Power- 
ful suction directly behind the brush sucks 
all the dirt and litter into a dust-proof bag. 
With its attachments every form of house- 
hold cleaning is easily, quickly and thoroughly 
done. 

Visit the nearest shop where TORRINGTON 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners are sold and have 
the Cleaner and its attachments thoroughly 
demonstrated to you. 


Send us your address so we may send you a 
booklet, also information about a free trial. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


(National Sweeper Division) 
4 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 
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HENEY TALKING MAC 


o\% ».% : 
“Yhe Spirit of Music, 
7 joyous as 
the song of birds, lives in The 
Cheney. Transcendent beauty 
of tone, the gift of acoustic 
science, and consummate art 
in cabinet-making, give The 
Cheney unique distinction. 


Cheney tone supremacy rests 
securely upon basic patents 
which cover an entirely orig- 
inal application of acoustic 
principles to the problem of 
tone reproduction. 


Like a beautiful jewel in a per- 
fect setting, the serene purity 
of Cheney tone is worthily 
enshrined in cabinet-work of 
exquisite design. 


This master instrument plays 
all records — better than ever 
they were played before. 


CThe 
CHENEY 


HINE COMPANY CHICAGO 























His last sight of the animal which had so 
influenced his life showed it demurely mov- 
ing along the path from which it had never 
once swerved. 

The wind was blowing toward the farm- 
house and, although it was half a mile 
away, old Mark Hurlbutt soon had advance 
reports of the battle. 

**A skunk, b’gosh!”’ he remarked to him- 
self, stopping on his way to the barn; “and 
an able-bodied one, too,” he continued, sniff- 
ing the breeze. 

A minute later he saw someone running 
toward him and recognized his boarder. 
Even as he saw him a certain aura that hung 
about the approaching figure made plain to 
Mark what_had happened. 

“Hey! Stop right where you be,” shouted 
the old man. “Another step an’ I’ll shoot,” 
he went on, aiming the shovel which he had 


in his hand directly at the distressed artist 
head and trying not to breathe 
De Haven halted in his tracks. “ But 


but—I require assistance,” he pleaded. 

“Yousure do,’ agreed hislandlord; ‘‘ some- 
thin’ tells me so. Hustle over back of the 
smokehouse and get your clothes off, an’ I'll 
join you in a minute.” 


ARK hurried into the house and was 

out again ‘almost immediately with a 
large bottle of benzine, a wagon sponge, a 
calico shirt and a pair of overalls. As he 
came’ around the corner, the sight of the 
artist, posing all pink and white against the 
smokehouse with a pile of discarded clothes 
at his feet, was too much for the old man 
and he cackled like a hen. 

**Darned if you don’t look like one of them 
fauns you’re all the time paintin’,” he gasped. 

“Shut up!” snapped the artist, his tem- 
per ragged raw. ‘‘ You fix me up right away, 
or I’ll put these clothes on again and walk 
through every room in your house.” 

This threat brought immediate action; and 
a few moments later an expensive and artis- 
tic suit of clothes reposed in a lonely grave 
back of Mark’s smokehouse, where it re- 
mains even to this day. 

Thereafter the artist, scrubbed with ben- 
zine until he smelt like a garage, left Corn- 
wall forever. He was wearing a mackintosh 
of his own. Everything else ,belonged to 
Mark. 

“It’s lucky for you that he went when he 
did,” said old Hen Root the next evening, 
when the story was told at Silas Dean’s 
store at the Center. 

“You’re gettin’ on, Mark,” he continued 
solemnly. “If he’d ’a’ stayed, you might 
have got some kind of a stroke or other 
from overlaughin’ yourself. I didn’t dare do 
any work for nigh a week after I first saw 
him telescopin’ round in them velvet short 
pants.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Silas Dean heartily; 
“‘an’ you ain’t done any since—nor before,”’ 
he concluded, car« fully closing the cracker 
barrel next to Hen. 


| [ WAS perhaps the meeting with an emi 
nent artist that aroused a new ambition 
skunk’s mind. At any rate from that 
day he began to haunt the farmyard. The 
first news that Mark had of his presence was 
when a motherly old hen, who had been sit 
ting contentedly on twelve eggs for nearly 
a week, wandered around and around her 
empty nest clucking disconsolately. 

During the night some sly thief had slipped 
egg after egg out from under her brooding 
wings so deftly that she never even clucked 
a protest. In the morning there were left 
only scattered eggshells and a telltale track 
in the dust. 

“‘Blamedold rascal!” roared Mark. “ First 
he loses me a good boarder, an’ now he’s eat 
up a full clutch of pedigree white Wyandotte 
eggs. I’m goin’ to shoot that skunk on 
sight 

Mark was mistaken. Early the next morn 
ing he opened the spring house to set in a 
pail of milk. There, right beside the magnifi- 
cent spring which boiled and bubbled in the 
center of the cement floor, a black-and-white 
stranger was contentedly drinking from a 
pan of milk that had been placed there to 
cool. 

As Mark opened the door the skunk looked 
at him calmly, and then quietly raised the 
banner which had waved over so many a 
bloodless victory. Whereupon the owner of 
the spring house backed away and waited 
until his visitor had finished his drink and 
disappeared in a patch of bushes back of the 
milk house. 

“What about all that talk of shootin’ that 
skunk at sight?” queried Jonas, the hired 
man, that evening at supper. 

“The trouble was, Jonas,”’ returned Mark 
confidentially, “he got the drop on me. If 


in the 


” 


I’d shot I’d ’a’ lost one spring, six gallons of 
milk an’ a suit of clothes.” 

“You men are a lot of cowards,”’ scolded 
his wife. ‘“I’d ’a’ found some way to stop 
that skunk a-drinkin’ up a whole pan of 
good milk right in front of my eyes. He’d 
not bluff me.” 

“Mirandy,” said Mark solemnly, “you 
take it from me, that skunk ain’t no bluffer 
If you don’t believe it, telegraph Mr. Dx 
Haven.” 

In spite of her threat, it was Miranda her 
self who afterward insisted that the skunl 
should continue to live on the farm without 
fear or reproach, Late one afternoon she 
had been coming down Pond Hill on a searc! 
for a newborn calf which, as usual, had been 
hidden by its mother somewhere in the thick 
woods. That path was sunk deep between 
banks covered with the yellow blossoms 
the hardhack 4t one spot where tl 

idened into a rude road l rookea gree 
stem stretched out across the pathway and 
from it swayed a great rose-red flower like 
some exquisite carved shell. It was the moc- 
casin flower, the most beautiful of our early 
orchids. 

With a little gasp of delight, Miranda bent 
down to pick it. Suddenly from just beyond 
came a warning hiss, and in front of her 
reared the bloated, swollen body of a fear- 
some snake. ‘ 

The reptile’s head was flattened out until 
it was half as wide as her hand, and it swelled 
and hissed rhythmically like the exhaust of 
a steam pipe and repeatedly struck out in 
her direction, the very embodiment of blind, 
venomous rage. 

Half paralyzed with fear Miranda moved 
backward and began to wonder what she 
would do. Night was coming on and if she 
went back over the hill it would be dark 
before she would reach home. 

As for going around no power on earth 
would have persuaded her to step into the 
thick bushes on either side of the path, con- 
vinced as she was that they must be swarm 
ing with snakes. 


A THIS psychological moment, ambling 
unconcernedly up the path, came the 
same black-and-white beast about which sh« 
had spoken so bitterly the day before. As it 
caught sight of the snake coiling and rearing 
and hissing, the skunk’s gait quickened, and 
it approached the threatening figure with the 
most cheerful alacrity. The snake puffed 
and hissed and struck, but the skunk never 
even hesitated. 

Holding the reptile down with its slim 
paws, it nibbled off the threatening head, 
neatly skinned the squirming body and, be 
fore Mrs. Hurlbutt’s delighted eyes, ate it 
up. Then, without apparently noticing her 
at all, it went on up the hill until lost to 
sight among the hardhacks. It would have 
been impossible to convince Miranda that 
the snake was nothing except a harmk 
puff adder, and that, in spite of its bluffing 


ways, it had no fangs and never was know! 
to bite. 

From that day on the skunk was envisioned 
in her mind as the guardian angel of the 
farm, and the edict went out that on no 
account was it to be molested Not even 


when most of the bees from one of Mark’s 
cherished swarms disappeared intoits leather 
lined interior would Miranda permit any 
adverse action. 

“Some skunk that!” jeered Mark. “You 
let it get away with bees an’ boarders an’ 
milk an’ eggs an’ never say a word. I wisht 
you cared as much for your husband.” 

“T might, if he was as brave—an’ good- 
looking,’”” murmured Miranda. 


T WAS the sweet influences of the month 

of June which settled the dispute. Jonas 
had been down in the sap works, where the 
vast sugar maples grew below the milk-house 
meadow. As he came back up the slope, the 
great, golden moon of June was showing its 
rim over Pond Hill. Ahead of him he saw 
a familiar, black-and-white shape moving 
toward the woods. Even as he watched, a 
procession came down to meet him. 

At its head marched another full-grown 
skunk, while back of her was a long, winding 
line of little skunks. One, two, three, four, 
five, six—Jonas counted them up to ten, and 
the last one of all was jet black, except for a 
tiny stripe of white on its muzzle. 

rhere was a long pause as the lone skunk 
met the band. Then suddenly he was at the 
head of it, and the long procession trailed 
contentedly after him. Separated from him 
by a winter and a spring Mrs. Skunk had 
rejoined her mate, bringing her sheaves with 
her. Away from thé tame folk, to return no 
more, the wild folk band moved on and oa 
into the heart of the summer woods. 
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the year round advantages of a Sedan free 
from its disadvantages. 


The new Overland 4, Four-Door Sedan, is 
cozy, luxurious and more — 


It is the only Sedan with the Three-Point 
Suspension Springs, which give maximum riding 
comfort over cobble stones and bumps; which 
relieve passengers from the nervous strain and 
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fatigue due to the sledge hammer blows of rough 
roads; which a/so protect the body from ordinary 
strains and racking twists, reduce upkeep costs 
and prolong the life of the car. 

This beautiful and luxuriously furnished 
Sedan is fully equipped from Auto-Lite Starting 
and Lighting to Speedometer and Electric Horn. 
If is light in weight, economical on tires and 
fuel, and of special importance to women, it is 
very easy to handle. 
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Close-Up Showing Brush Marks 


By Henry A. Gardner 


N INQUIRY made a few years 
ago in the Middle West States 
as to the value of paint upon 

farm buildings developed the informa 
tion that bankers would lend from 5 to 
50 per cent more on land where farm buildings 
were well painted and kept in good condition 
than on land where they were not. It was 
maintained that the painted buildings were 
an indication of thrift, and that a thrifty 
farmer was a good client to whom money 
could be safe ly loaned; whereas the farmer 
who allowed his buildings to remain in a bad 
state of repair, through the lack of paint, 
showed indication that he was slow pay and 
of poor rating. 

It developed that in practically every in- 
stance where the buildings on a farm had 
been repaired when necessary and given 
proper paint protection, the valuation of the 
farm immediately increased at least 20 per 
cent, whereas the cost of making repairs and 
painting in many instances was probably not 
over 5 to 8 per cent. 


Selection and Wearing Properties of Paint 


HE serviceability of any paint should be 

judged by the surface which it leaves for 
repainting after a period of from four to five 
years, as well as the durability of the repaint- 
ing job. It has been found, for instance, that 
inferior and cheap paints will crack, check 
and scale to a rough surface. Such defects 
show through successively applied paint coat 
ings, seriously affecting their strength and 
detracting from the beauty of the job. 

On the other hand, high-grade paints 
weather gradually without showing marked 
defects, and when repainting time comes 
they present a uniform surface which will 
absorb and amalgamate with the freshly ap- 
plied paint. Such paints show under the 
widest range of conditions good hiding power, 
adhesiveness, freedom from internal strains, 
permanency of color, water resistance and 
elasticity. 

White lead, the oldest and perhaps the 
most widely used of all white pigments, is 
admirably adapted as a painting material, 
presenting a highly opaque surface when 
ground in oil, in which form it is the base of 
paste paints that may be used by the painter. 
Another pigment that has proved of great 
value is zinc oxide, the use of which may be 
said to have almost revolutionized the paint 
industry. This pigment is of great whiteness, 
fineness and possessed of excellent hiding 
power. 

In the manufacture of the highest-grade 
prepared paints the above referred to metal 
lic pigments, in a finely divided form, are 
thoroughly ground with linseed oil and mixed 
with a moderate amount of drier and thinner, 
subsequently being colored with the neces 
sary color pigments to give the desired tint 
or shade. These paints usually contain from 
about 62 to 65 per cent of pigment, the bal 
ance being liquids. The liquid is usually 90 
per cent of linseed oil and 10 per cent of tur- 
pentine or similar thinner and drier. 

For the darker shades and solid colors, 
many earth pigments are used in large quan- 
tity, such as red oxide of iron, ocher, sienna, 
umber, and so forth. Linseed-oil paints made 
with these pigments have also proved very 
durable upon exposure. The latter class of 
paints, however, is used most widely upon 
barns and outbuildings and for metal work. 


Effect of Different Climates 


CAREFUL study has been made of the 

effect of various climates upon paints. 
Immense test structures have been erected for 
this purpose in many parts of the United 
States where the prevailing weather condi- 
tions were of a markedly different nature. In 
general these tests have demonstrated the fact 
that the summer months cause more rapid 
wearing of paints than the winter months, 
and that the side of a dwelling facing the sun 
and the strong prevailing winds is more 
rapidly affected than the other sides. 

Most careful studies of hundreds of dif- 
ferent pigments and oil mixtures have been 
made, and while it is true that some may 
show a very slight superiority in some re- 
gions, the general conclusion from all the 
tests shows that a high-grade paint will give 


Poor Work 


satisfactory results under all conditions of 
climate, whether in the coastal region, in the 
mountains, or on the plains. 


What Color to Use and How Many Coats 


ROPERTY owners should bear in mind 

the fact that more durable results are ob- 
tained with tinted paints than with white 
paints. Permanent coloring materials ground 
into a white-paint base have the effect of 
preventing chalking and checking, and thus 
increase the longevity of the paint. 

One of the many lessons that have been 
learned from extended tests is the superior 
painting results obtained with three coats 
rather than with two coats of paint. Two 
coats are insufficient to give proper protec- 
tion to new wood, and on the best types of 
work four coats are applied. For repainting 
work, while two coats are usually sufficient, 
some people believe that the cost of an addi- 
tional coat of paint is not an expense but a 
saving in the end, for the repainting period 
is thereby considerably postponed. 


When to Paint 


PRINGTIME means clean-up and nat- 

urally paint-up time, and it is probable 
that most painting is done in the early months 
of the year. However, the dry period during 
the fall months is said to be the best time for 
painting, as the house is given protection for 
the trying period of the ensuing winter. As 
a matter of fact, however, the time to paint 








Blisters Due to Applying Paint 
Over a Wet Surface 


is just before the surface requires painting, 
regardless of season, provided the weather is 
clear. Paint applied during rainy weather 
does not give the service to be expected when 
it is applied during dry weather. 


Kind and Treatment of Lumber 


ANY inquiries have come to the writer 

respecting the durability of various 
types of wood for building purposes, and 
answer has generally been made to the effect 
that lumber used for dwellings will last 
indefinitely if kept well painted. 

Striking illustrations of the truth of this 
statement are afforded by the excellent con- 
dition of those century-old Colonial dwell- 
ings which have been properly cared for. 
Such structures may be found in every one 
of the states comprising the thirteen original 
colonies, but are most common throughout 
New England, to whose shores in the six- 
teenth century came many of the most skilled 
woodworkers, decorators and other artisans 
of the mother country. Since many kinds of 
lumber are represented in these structures, 
the durability of painted wood is well shown 
by observing their condition. 


Close-Up Showing Good Enamel Work 


Many claims are now made for the 
durability of particular types of wood, 
such ascypress and California redwood. 
Some enthusiastic producers have even 
stated that their woods need no paint. 
While it is universally recognized that there 
are many examples of the longevity of these 
and other species of American woods, peopl 
would look askance at the dwelling t} 
left unpaintt d. 

Ihe modern desire for community better 
ment demands esthetic surroundings and 
properly decorated homes. As a matter of 
fact, however, any type of wood that is left 
unpainted will soon become eroded by the 
weather, spotted with fungus growth and 
made heavy by the large quantities of mois- 
ture that are absorbed. Any species of un- 
painted wood will darken, warp and become 
fuzzy and damp. 

Paint acts as a wood preservative because 
it closes the openings in the wood, preventing 
the entrance of decay-producing organisms. 
Thoroughly seasoned wood will last indefi 
nitely if kept well painted. 

The particular locality in which structures 
are built often has a bearing upon the type of 
lumber that is selected, and while it is tru: 
that the painting of each type of wood de- 
mands the special consideration of the 
painter, the writer has found that a high 
grade paint is well suited for the preservation 
of every kind of wood, provided the paint is 
properly treated in the hands of an intelligent 
workman who can produce lasting results on 
almost every type and in every climate. 

Exterior siding of some grades of wood 
shows the effect of rosin, contained in the 
knots, which during hot weather bleeds 
through the paint, disrupting the film and 
causing an unsightly condition. This defect 
is not prevented by the application of shellac 
to the knots previous to painting, but by 
proper manipulation of the priming coat oi 
paint, which is referred to below. 

One of the chief requisites to a successful 
job of painting is well-seasoned lumber. Such 
lumber is not only stronger, but in a much 
more receptive condition for paint. Paints 
which are defective in elasticity are affected 
by the volume changes taking place in part] 
seasoned lumber, and cracking may occur. 


General Rules for Exterior Work 


— general rules on painting th 
terior of dwellings are given here: 
No paint or 3] 


. nec I tn daw thax 
apphed in Gamp weather, 


ther finishing materia 
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ture should be allowe to dry 
before applying paint to the exterior 
building, as the water drawn out tl 
wood might cause blistering 

Che surface of the wood must be free fr 
moisture. 

Weathering of some types of wood previo 
to the application of the second and third 
coats of paint is sometimes advisable in 
order to allow thorough seasoning and dry 
ing out. ‘ 

If the wood has been previously painted 
all old, loose paint that may sometimes bx 
observed should be removed with a wir 
brush. 

If the wood has not been previously 
painted, all knots and sap streaks should b 
brush-coated with turpentine not more th 
one hour previous to the application of t 
first coat of paint. Never use shellac for 
coating knots. 

Priminc Coat. Never use ocher as a prim- 
ing coat. Serious results are bound to follow. 
A high-grade prepared lead-and-zinc paint 
made by a reputable manufacturer should b 
selected. To one gallon of paint there should 
be added from two to three pints of turpen 
tine or benzol. The thoroughly stirred mix 
ture should then be applied and allowed to 
dry to a hard undercoating which is the 
foundation of painting success. A drying 
period of a week should be allowed if pos 
sible. 

The paint will penetrate deeply into the 
wood and provide a permanent foundation 
for the subsequent coats. 

SEcoND AND Turrp Coats. When the 
priming coat is thoroughly dry, close all nail 
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» most exquisite lingerie, dainty 
children’s wear, etc., 
most of their beauty and attractive- 
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ness—and usually their high cost 
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VAL = SOCIETY 
EMBROIDERY 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 


have taught thousands of refined 
and particular women how they 
may have the smartest apparel in 
the most economical way, by ap- 
plying the embroidery with their 
own hands and it requires but a 
few hours of their spare time. 

For STYLE, for QUALITY and 
SERVICE, Roy al Society Package 
Outfits are thoroughly established. 
[hey contain the most excellent 
quality materials; the designs are 
always fresh and new; style is a 
dominant and the 
workmanship and finish are passed 
upon by experts who examine every 
detail. Most of the articles ar 

entirely made and require only the 

are ready for 
making and embroidering. The di 

rections are so clear and simple, 
anyone could follow them and sut- 
ficient floss is included to finish the 
lesign. 


characteristic 


embroidery. Some 


Send for Circular of New Spring 
esigns 
Children's Dresses and Hats, Baby 
Layettes, Lingerie, Blouses, Dress- 
ing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Aprons, 


Centerpieces, Scaris, Pillows, etc. 


A guarantee of Quality is 
behind all Art Needlework 
Materials bearing the 
trade-mark ROYAI 
SOCIETY: Embroidery 
Package Outfits, Stamped 
Articles, Embroidery Floss 
ind Crochet Cottons; ¢ 


tift 
Circ 1 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


Crochet Book No. 14 


Send for Copy. Price 10 Cents 


Knitting 


H.E.Verran Co., Inc. 


Union Sq. West New York 


No. 249—Dimity Dress—Made Up— 
2-year and 3-year, $1.50 
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Don’t, Madam— 


Don’t Try to Bake Beans 


mealy, 
digest. 





in ten 


vory, seemingly 


whole 


Ever on Call 


You can serve Van Camp's 





We Bake Them 


So that every bean is mellow, 
and 


minutes, hot 


just 


It takes too many hours. And no home 
oven can fit beans to easily digest. 

Leave this dish to the Van Camp scientific 
cooks. They have worked for years to perfect 
it. They have the facilities. 


The New-Day Way 


The Van Camp experts 


make a science of bean baki 


college trained 
ng. 
Their beans are grown on studied soils. 
Each lot is analyzed before they start to cook. 
Their boiling water is freed from minerals, 
for hard water makes skins tough. 
Their baking is done in steam ovens. Thus 
they bake for hours at high heat, without 


And they bake 


in sealed containers so no flavor can escap 


The Ideal Sauce 


bursting or crisping a bean 


They perfected a suprem« e by testing 
856 recipes. It is ideal it t nd ze 
Chat sauce is baked with the pork and beans 
so that every atom shares it 

The result is beans as men like the The. 
are nut-like and whole. They have savor and 


zest. And they don’t upset digestion 

Such beans can’t be baked at home. They 
are nowhere baked as we bake them. Serv 
a meal of Van Camp’s and you will gain an 
entirely new idea of baked beans. 


VAN GAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 














Van Camp's Soups 
18 kinds 
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Van Camp's 
Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
finest Italian recipe Made from a perfect bl 
het I by our of nut with every 
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holes and other imperfections in the wood 
with a good grade of putty. This should be 
followed by the application of the second 
coat of paint, which may be used as it comes 
from the can. If the paint is thought to be 
too heavy, a pint of turpentine to the gallon 
of paint may be used for thinning. After a 
suitable drying period the third coat may 
be applied, using the paint as it comes from 
the can without reduction. 


Paints for Shingle Roofs 
\ HEN mineral paints are applied to shin- 


gle roofs, they dry to a durable, water 
proof film that has the effect of smoothing 
the rough, fuzzy surface of the wood, thus 
eliminating at once an important fire hazard. 
\ shingled dwelling upon which paint has 
been used is rain-proof. It is, moreover, 
made very attractive in appearance. 

\nother important function is performed 
by the paint in preventing the warping ol 
the shingles at the edges, thus doing away 
with the formation of pockets in which hot 
cinders might lodge and burn. 

Another characteristic is the resistance of 
the paint to fire. Although the oil content is 
more or less inflammable, there is present in 
the dried film only a minor portion of oil, the 
major portion consisting of metallic pigments 
which are unaffected by fire. A hot cinder or 
spark falling upon a shingled roof properly 
treated with paint would in most instances 
roll from the roof to the ground, as there 
would be no pockets in which to lodge and 
burn. Paints may therefore be classified as 
fire retardants. 

The best results are obtained by brush- 
coating or dipping new shingles. After dry- 
ing, they are laid and should then be given 
an additional brush-coating of paint. Some 
shingle manufacturers are putting the prim- 
ing coat on at the mill, which process is much 
to be preferred. 

Shingle roofs treated as above outlined are 
really more fire-resistant than many other 
types. Because of their low weight and heat- 
reflecting properties, painted shingles are 
olten preferred to heavier types of roofing. 
Old shingle roofs may also be painted or 
stained after they have become thoroughly 
dry. The most suitable paints for shingles 
are those especially made for the purpose and 
containing asbestine and other mineral pig 
ments that are not reducible to metals, 
ground in linseed oil, thinner and drier. 

Shingle stains are also widely used for 
their preservative qualities and decorative 
effects. They are generally prepared of high- 
grade creosote admixed with tinting colors 
ground in oil. Soft and pleasing finishes are 
obtained with such stains, especially upon 
the shingle sides of bungalows. 


Paints for Concrete and Stucco 


‘tee scarcity of other building materials 
in some communities has led to the use of 
Portland cement in enormous quantities. It 

general availability, combined with its adapt 

ability to the principle of reénforcement, has 
developed for this material many new appli 

cations in the building world. Throughout 
the country its use is seen in the construction 
of dwellings, factories, silos, culverts, tanks, 
posts, barns, creameries, and so forth. For 
creameries it has become most valuable to 
the producer of certified milk products, on 
account of its cleanliness and resistance to 
attack from vermin. 

In the suburbs of the larger cities there is 
seen an ever-increasing use of Portland- 
cement stucco either upon brick or upon 
metal lath over frame buildings. In the 
urban communities its use is observed in the 
construction of factories, schools, hospitals 
and pavilions. With this ever-increasing use 
has come a desire for appropriate surface 
treatment, and such treatment will lead to a 
much wider use of this material. 

If left unpainted, the dull, drab appear- 
ance of the cement is unpleasing, and its 
rough surface will absorb considerable quan 
tities of moisture, attracting dust particles 
and soot from the air, which will give a most 
unpleasing and unsightly condition. For 
these reasons there is a growing tendency 
among home owners to paint all cement 
structures. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the alkaline lime present in freshly laid 
cement becomes reactive in the presence of 
moisture, and under such conditions might 
prove destructive to freshly applied paints. 
lor this reason it is customary to prime the 
surfaces of all freshly laid cement work with 
a solution of zinc sulphate crystals dissolved 
in water in the proportion of three pounds to 
a gallon This colorless solution is brushed 
on and a chemical reaction ensues, which 


transforms the surface lime into a neutral 
compound, calcium sulphate. 

After drying for a day, ordinary paints 
such as are used upon frame buildings may 
be applied, or high-grade prepared cement 
coatings which are especially designed for 
the purpose. Both types of paint dry upon 
cement surfaces usually to a semiflat film 
which is very pleasing in effect. Their value 
lies in the fact that they render the cement 
damp-proof and also give to it a smooth sur 
face which will act to resist the accumula 
tion of dust and dirt. 


Paints for Metal 


HE need of paint protection for the metal 

work about our homes and other buildings 
seems to be generally understood, but there 
is a lack of understanding of the proper kinds 
Steel strus 


and girder 


of paint to use for this purpose 
tural members, such as column 
iron railings, fences and grills, tin roofs, 
galvanized-iron rain gutters, spouts and flash 
ing and all other corrodible metal exposed to 
the air and moisture require paint protection. 
If the paint used for this purpose is a cheap 
one, it probably contains pigments which ex- 
cite the formation of rust. Under such con- 
ditions, repainting will be necessary within 
a short time. 

Practical tests have shown that ultimate 
economy is effected by using only the highest 
grades of paint for metal protection. For 
bare iron and steel, a first coat of paint con- 
taining a basic pigment such as red lead 
should be used, over which may be applied a 
high-grade moisture-resisting paint of any 
color desired. On tin roofs a good grade of 
red oxide of iron paint is generally applied, 
after making sure that all oil and grease are 
removed from the surface of the roof by rub 
bing with a cloth saturated with benzine. 

Galvanized iron presents a special problem 
to the painter, as will be understood by any- 
one who has observed paint peeling from the 
surface of an improperly treated galvanized- 
iron structure. To secure the best results, a 
new galvanized-iron surface should be brush 
coated with a solution of copper sulphate, 
chloride or acetate, made by dissolving four 
ounces of any one of these salts in one gallon 
of water. This solution slightly roughens the 
galvanized coating, but does not damage it. 
After an hour or so the surface may be dusted 
off and then painted with a high-grade, pre- 
pared metal paint. Well-painted galvanized 
iron should last for many years, as it has the 
protec tion afforded by the galy anizing as 
well as the paint. 


Paints for the Interior 


F WHATEVER material the exterior of 

a home is made, the interior trim is in- 
variably of woods of different types, and it is 
the decoration of this interior trim that makes 
the home livable and lovable. The selection 
of decorative schemes which harmonize with 
the furniture and draperies to produce 
rious effects desired in the different rooms is 
most important 

As a rule, in all modern houses every bit 
of the trim, from the kitchen to the bath 
room, is finished in white or ivory zinc oxide 
enamel, which gives to the structure an im- 
maculate appearance and a contrast to the 
different color effects used on the walls. 

One property of interior white paint is its 
so-called dirt-exposing character. Insanitary 
conditionS are impossible where finishes of 
this character are used and kept clean. 
Moreover, they form a most pleasing con- 
trast with the cretonne hangings, mahogany 
furniture, and bric-a-brac. White interior 
finishes are made either with enamels or with 
interior oil paints, the latter being similar to 
those used for exterior work, but having a 
clearer tone. 

Interior oil paints require less effort to 
apply than enamels and as a rule are easier 
to remove should a change to some other 
type of finish be desired. These oil paints, 
however, are as a rule used on the less ex- 
pensive types of dwellings. For higher-grade 
work the enamel finishes are preferred. These 
enamel finishes are really varnish paints which 
require careful undercoating and rubbing to 
produce the best results; from three to four 
coats of opaque white paint being applied on 
the woodwork before the application of the 
enamel. The enamels dry generally to a very 
high gloss surface which may be rubbed if 
desired to a dull surface. Either finish will 
remain in excellent condition for many years 
if properiy cared for. 

For high-grade interior trim that is to be 
treated with white paint or enamel, soft 
woods that are fairly free from rosin are as a 
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~ ES TABLISHE :D 
_40 YEARS AGO 





From the Diary of the 
Daily Shopper 


Nowadays the average woman is 
puzzled about values. The 
because they themselves know little 
them. 


The only way she can be sure of satis- 
faction is to buy the products of those man- 
ufacturers whom she has known for years. 


1 was reminded of this today when I went 
to buy rubber sheeting. There were several 
but one of them 
bore the trademark ‘A’ /einert™’ on the selvage 
knowing Kleinert’s 40-year 
1 felt perfectly 


kinds — they all looked alike- 
and of course, 
reputation for satisfaction, 
safe in buying it. 

My advice to every woman shopper is, 
Knowingly*’"— buy Kleinert’s. 
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Kleinert’s Sanitary 
Dress Protector 


A TRAVELER’S HINT 


Women who travel extensively have 
found that a Kleinert Sanitary Dress 
Protector will help to prevent the 
wrinkling and crushing of their gowns, 

It is equally valuable to the theatre- 
goer and the woman who is seated all 
day at her work. 

A Kleinert Sanitary Dress Protector 
is adjusted in a moment, held in place 
by safety pins at the side, and protects 
the skirt adequately under all circum- 
stances. 

The same high quality which inspires 
confidence in Kleinert Shields is assured 
to you in this Sanitary Dress Protector. 
It may be washed with ease and will 
give absolute protection throughout a 
long period of service. 


Kleinert’s Crib Sheet is rubber on both 
sides, which guarantees you double wear. 

Well-placed eyelets make it possible 
to stretch the sheet smooth and tie it 
in place—a feature which adds much 
to its length of service. 





Kleinert's 
Buster Brown 
Hose Supporters 


sorely 
stores that used 
to guarantee their goods can no longer do so 


about 


Buy 








Kleinert Meets Demands of the New Mode 





Shows Dress Shields for all the latest styles 











ARROW-SHOULDERED tailleurs, chemise frocks with their 


smooth-setting sleeves, lace frocks— 


so engaging and so very 


perishable—to all these favored fashions, dress shields are veritable 


eé . . . ** 
Kleinert’s 
satin-covered for 


necessities. 
them- 


have designed special shields for all of 
jackets, muslin-covered, 


silk-lined and 


silk-covered to make them unnoticeable in the sheerest gown. 
And your shields, themselves, deserve care if they are to give their 


best service, 


When you wash them, use lukewarm water with a few 


drops of ammonia to cleanse and disinfect them, and never rub them. 


When they are dry, 


you bought them. 


press them flat with a moderately warm 
iron and they will look as fresh, and fit as smoothly, 


as on the day 


Of course, you know dress shields should be adjusted about 
three-quarters in front of the under arm seam, sewed at each’ end 
of the fold and in at least three places around the edge if they are 
to lie smooth and protect your gowns. 


Kleinert's 
Tourist 
Case 


GOING 
AWAY? 
Then take one of 
those handy Klein- 
ert traveling Tourist 





Cases with just the 
right - sized places 
for all your toilet 
necessities, Your 


damp face cloths 





and sponges will be 
safely stowed 
away in neat 
rubber pockets. 

Look for the name 
Kleinert on the tab. 


Kleinert’s Buster Brown 
Hose Supporters 


The stretch is where it belongs 


, Below the buckle—that is where the 


elastic comes on the Buster Brown Hose 
sSupporter, the supporter that is cor- 
rectly designed. 


No unnecessary strain on the rubber 
from constantly adjusting the buckle 
over it! No cutting through the rub- 
ber by those sharp buckle teeth! 


The Buster Brown Supporter gives 
freely and evenly with every move- 
ment, so lasts twice as long as the or- 
dinary kind. 

It insures you and your youngsters 
extra satisfaction—because the stretch 
is below the buckle, where it belongs. 







































For the 
Kitchen 


Now that servant- 
less houses are the 
rule rather than the 
exception, many a 
woman has disco, 
ered she can getdir 
ner, wash tie. 
| and perform numer 
; ous other household 
| tasks in her pret 
| tiest frocks if she 
| Slips over them a 

Kleinert Rubber 

Apron. And, when 

it comes to bath- 

RS ~ ing Baby. he 

can splash as 
muchas he likes 
if Mother is forti- 
fied with a rubber 
apron of real Klein- 
ert quality. 


What the Baby Will Wear 


Dresses for the wee ones will be white 
preferably the softest of 
nainsooks and lawns, As to stockings 
versus socks, we incline to socks—feel- 
ing strongly that any baby 
dimpled knees should be 
show them. 


this season 


owning 
allowed to 


On one garment, however, all author- 
ities are agreed—every well-dressed 
baby will wear Kleinert’s Baby Pants 
until it reaches the age of discretion. 

These convenient little garments are 
made in various styles—one of the most 
popular is known as the Jiffy—on and off 
in a jiffy—no pins,no buttons, no strings. 

All Kleinert Baby Pants are easily 
washed, absolutely sanitary, and de- 
pendably protective. 


lt Pays To Buy The Best’’ 
hich every thrifty buyer knows by heart. 
makes the differ- 


MW“ 
\ few cents more sometimes 
ence between satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
In the case of rubber sheeting, there is far 
more than twice the service in the double-faced 
sheeting and the cost is by no means twice as 
It adds weeks to its life when sheet- 
ing can be turned over and readjusted. 
time you buy it, compare the double with the 
single face and don’t forget to see that which- 
ever you buy is marked *‘Kleinert’s”’ to guar- 
antee its quality. 


much, 





Kleinert's 
Rubber Sheeting 


Double Service 





KLEINERT’S 
Millinery for Mermaids 


Bathing Caps will soon be bobbing gaily 
on all our beaches, and flowers, orna- 
ments, and leaves of rubber will be a 
feature of the new Millinery for Mer- 
maids. 

As usual, they will be tightly fitted 
and every type of face will be considered 
in making up the becoming designs. 
No need to wonder if your gifts will 
them 
from among Kleinert novelties--all of 
which ar 


be acceptable when you choose 


useful and much appreciated 


iS remembrances, 


Buying Baby Pants 
by the Pound 


Does your baby weigh less than 15 
pounds, does he tip the scales from 15 
to 20, or is he a young bouncer of more 
than 20 pounds ? 

There are Jiffy Pants to fit his avoir- 
dupois exactly—small size for the 15 
pounder, medium size for 15 to 20 
pounds, and the large size for extra- 
big babies. 


on™ 
Hhiniw ™® 
s 
if ‘4 a 
i 
Re 


Kleinert's 
Jiffy Babu 
Panta 





There’s a Kleinert Bib for every baby 
—sanitary, easily washed, planned to 
save work for mother. 








is an old axiom 


Next 
























































































Slender-ankled—shoe- 
snug—smart—heel- 
clinging, instep-clasping, 
buckleless elegance—a 
distinctive foot glove for 
America’s best dressed 
women, in the season’s 
most popular, gown- 
harmonizing color tones. 





Secure from your dealer 
the guaranteed good 
taste and perfect fit that 
goes with the Tweedie 
label. Be sure that the 
label is sewed inside the 
pair you buy and walk 
with satisfaction, well 
shod in genuine Trayton 
Kersey and Amsden 
Buck. These rich and 
exclusively Tweedie 
materials give fastidi- / 
ous selection for / 
every occasion. / 

















































There should be a Tweedie 

dealer in your town. If your 
| favorite shop cannot supply 
| you—write us and we will 
| tell you where in your local 
| ity Tweedies are to be had. 











Patented 
" May 7, 1918 / 
Sept. 21, 1915 / 





\, AA , 
Tweedie Boot Top Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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rule selected because of their absorptive and 
nonstaining properties. 

Where varnished or stained work is de- 
sired for interior work, hardwoods are gen- 
erally used because of the beautiful grain and 
finish which may be produced thereon. Var- 
nishes for interior work are usually of two 
types, although many producers make a 
grade that is fairly well suited for all types of 
work. 

For floors there is generally used a varnish 
which dries rapidly to a very hard, abrasion 
resisting surface. Such a varnish is usually 
made with a large content of fossil resins dis 
solved by heat in linseed and Chinese wood 
oils and thinned with turpentine or similar 
thinners. On floors such varnishes give 
vastly superior results to those often referred 
to as spirit varnishes, which are made oi 
shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

Even though a floor is to be finished with 
wax, it is desirable first to preserve the wood 
with varnish, and the above outlined pro 
cedure should first be carried out, subse 
quently applying the floor wax and polishing 
it with a waxing brush. 


Refinishing Old Floors 


YR old floors it is often advisable to apply 

a modern floor stain to hide imperfections, 
and then to apply a varnish, or, if desired, 
the so-called varnish stains may be applied in 
two-coat work. On rough, splintery floors 
that could not be made to present a good 
appearance through the use of varnish, it is 
customary to apply so-called floor paint 
which contains color pigments of various 
kinds and dries to a very hard, durable, wear- 
resisting surface. 

Another method of finishing floors is to 
scrape them thoroughly so that a smooth 
surface may be offered. After lightly sand 
papering, a coat of liquid wood filler is ap 
plied, and then two coats of varnish, allowing 
at least a day between coats. Many painters 
omit the filler and apply three coats of var 
nish, with excellent results. 


Bacteria Don’t Like Painted Walls 


OR the interior trim, paneling, cabinet 

work, and so forth, so-called interior fin 
ishing varnishes are used, which usually are 
made on a Chinese wood oil base with a lower 
content of resin. Chinese wood oil, which has 
become one of the prime requisites of the var 
nish industry, is an oil expressed from the 
nuts of a tree grown in Manchuria. It has 
remarkable varnish-making properties, be- 
ing used as the base of most of the water 
resisting varnishes now made. It is with 
this type of varnish that tables are usually 
finished, where resistance to hot water and 
other destructive agents is required. 

Che decoration of the interior of dwellings 
has become of even greater importance in on¢ 
sense than the painting of the exteriors. Th« 


istom in many modern dwellings is to 
aint on the walls, in order to obtain 
arious color effects desired, and in 
hion maintain the mos t itary . 


tions possible. 

From the stan lp int sanitation 
] ygiene, properly painte d walls are 
to papered walls upon which bacteria may it 
some instances be harbored, where, for ex 
ample, it has been the practice to repaper 
without taking off the old paper which, hay 
ing been glued with organic pastes, acts as a 
culture medium. Usually both tenant and 
landlord are oblivious to conditions which 
cannot readily be seen or detected, and these 
conditions have therefore not been given 
very much thought. 

Irom many tests that have been made, 
the writer is convinced that one of the most 
efficient means of destroying bacteria in 
quarters prey iously oct upied by persons sul 
fering from contagious disease is to be had 
by painting the rooms with an oil-pigment 
paint. The vapors from such paint develop 
formaldehyde, an antiseptic which is fatal to 
bacilli. In hospitals where it is necessary to 
maintain sanitary conditions, the walls are 
invariably painted with paints that can be 
frequently washed. It is just as important 
that similar precautions should be taken in 
the home, 


. 


superior 


Sanitary Wall Paints of the Oil Type 
K* YR wall work there are now used paints 


which are referred to as prepared, sani 
tary, flat wall paints of the oil type. Such 
paints when applied produce waterproof films 
which may be frequently washed without 
disturbing their color or durability. They 
dry to a flat or matte, velvet-like surface 
which has no glaring effect upon the eye and 
gives highly pleasing color effects. These 


paints can be made in practically any tint 
desired. 

On the borders of the walls so decorated 
attractive stencil designs bring out in relief 
the color combinations that have been used; 
and in recent years methods have been de- 
veloped for producing so-called Tiffany ef- 
fects, consisting of blended colors which give 
the appearance of tapestry wall papers. The 
with which these materials may be 
applied, their rapidity of drying, their soft 
color effects and their durability have brought 
them into almost universal use for interior 
wall decoration. 

On old and dry walls these paints may be 
applied as they come from the container, 
without reduction. If desired, a varnish size 
containing a little of the color may first be 
applied to reduce the suction, and then be 
followed by one or two coats of the paint. 
On newly plastered walls the paint should bi 
reduced with a little oil and drier and then 
applied in two-coat work. Drying-out of the 
plaster and the development of free lime may 
in some instances cause slight fading out of 
the colors, especially if they are of light 
tints. This, however, may be expected on 
new work, and the application of a third coat 
of paint several months after the first two 
coats will produce a very good finish. 


The Light-Reflecting Power 


N ADDITION to the antiseptic value of in- 

terior painting, the subject should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of illumination 
and psychological effect. Little thought has 
been given to the light-reflecting power of 
the interior surfaces of buildings. These sur- 
faces, however, constitute a more important 
factor than the type of illuminant used. 
This is shown by the fact that the illumina- 
tion of an interior space lighted by a tungsten 
lamp can be made to vary from 12 to 67 per 
cent by applying different wall colors, rang 
ing from white to dark green. Some tests 
made a few years ago by the writer showed 
the following coefficients of reflection of wall 
surfaces painted in various colors: 


ease 


Licut REFLECTION OF COLORED PAINTs 


Paints made on a mixed white pigment base, 
tinted with chrome yellow, chrome green, Prus 
Para red, ocher, sienna, carbon 
» forth 


sian blue, 


black, and 


Light cream iw. 4 . 66 
Light | 
Light yell 
Light blue 
Light greenish yellow 
Light buff 

Light green 

Light terra cotta 
Medium terra cotta 


wwe es 


ee ee ee 


r 
= 99 


I 


he illumination of factori railroad 
minals, 


and 
reased 
by the application of white paints or light 
tinted paints. In fact, it has been shown in 
practical demonstrations that the rays from 
powerful lights falling upon dark walls give 
less light to a room than the rays from weak 
illuminants falling upon walls that have been 
painted in light colors with dust-resisting, 
washable paints. From the standpoint of 
economy, the cost of illumination can be 
greatly reduced by proper wall treatment. 


Care Should be Used in Color Selection 


N SCHOOLROOMS and hospitals, and 

even in the home, very careful selection 
should be made of the colors that are used 
for the walls and ceilings, otherwise lessened 
efficiency and physical fatigue may result. 
Dark colors, such as brilliant reds, dark 
browns, dull grays and similar dark colofs, 
may be the active cause of lessened efficiency, 
nervousness, and so forth, whereas light 
tints of blue, green and yellow stimulate to 
activity and are conducive to happiness 
and amiability. 

Large radiators in rooms of the home do 
not present a very attractive appearance un 
less they are properly decorated. For this 
purpose a paint should be used which will 
harmonize with the wall colorings, and one 
of the best paints obtainable for this purpose 
is the ordinary sanitary, flat wall paint that 
is used upon walls. It has been found that 
these paints dry with a flat surface having a 
high heat-transmission factor. For heating 
efficiency as well as for decoration, these 
paints are therefore to be recommended. 


department stores, hospitals 


buildings can very easily be inc 
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Will You Send 
For This Book? 


Send us your name and address, with len cents, 


stamps, to pay packing and postage, and we'll 
mail to you our fine book The Partnership of 
Paint. It treats of the domestic and industrial 
uses of Paints and Varnishes in a new and 
original way. It is interesting, refreshing and 
good reading for an evening. It would bring 
a dollar in any book store. Address us, please, 
at 48 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
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The Ladies 








Springtime 


is Painting Time 





\ll nature will soon be busy with her spring 
decorating, turning all outdoors into a festival of 
color. Grey will change into pink and gold and 
green. Before long the cherry bloom will be 
smiling at you from the roadside. Springtime 
uses nature’s pigment—with a deft and rapid 
hand. You too will perhaps want to change the 
old into new. Let us commend to you, for in 


{ 


door or outdoor use in beautifying your home 


MASURY 


Paints ana Varnishes 


They are of first quality, every one. They will 
give you complete satisfaction because they are 
all that good paints and varnishes ought to be. 
Masury Paints and Varnishes are ready for the 
brush. And they are ready for long wear. That 
is how they prove their worth. There is a Masury 
Paint or Varnish for every painting and varnish- 
ing requirement. The foremost group is called 
the Masury Big Six and is led by Cosmolac, the 
one varnish for every purpose. 






















Cosmolac is for use indoors or out. It covers all 
surfaces like glass. It gives protection against 
all weathers, against heat or cold, against soap 
or soap-powder. Cosmolac is not affected by 
scuffing heels. It stubbornly refuses to be af- 
tected by heat, steam, hot or cold water. It 
stays brilliant and satiny as the brush leaves it 
and will not turn white or cloudy. It does not 
craze, crack, blister or peel. 
















Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors are for walls 
ind broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, without 
brush marks. They are soft and restful to the eye and 
endure in a way that is peculiar to all Masury product 
Easily cleaned with soap and water. Many pastel tones 





but only one grade, that comes not only of knowledg: 
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but the w#// to excel in sheer quality. 
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Masury Superfine 

coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your vehicle 
and you will get a first class result. Only a first class 
mechanic should use them. Masury Superfine Colors 
are used by the builders of the very finest of motor cars. 








John W. Masury & Son 


Factories, Brooklyn,N-Y. 


New York - Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco 
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Seown | THE HOUSE OF MASURY 5 
Sterling Quality \ Makes Good Paints and Varnishes / 
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BEWARE OF THE LITTLE FLAWS 


THAT MAKE ONE HOMELY 


It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 





YIND and cold, you know, are ruinous 
to the texture of your skin. They whip 
the moisture out of it—leave it dry 

and tense. Then follow roughening and chap- 

ping. Skin specialists say that one can protect 
the skin by applying a softening and soothing 
cream always before venturing out. Never omit 


this. One little slip, and your skin has had its 


first dangerous lesson on how to grow rough! 


ay 








blow the pe oder 


> ? 
you use Pond's 


Of course you can’t apply a cold cream betore 


going out. It makes your face too oily. Lightly 


touch your face and hands with Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream, which is made precis ly 
Chis 


leaves your face smooth and protec ts 


for this daytime and evening use. 
it from the weather. It will not 
reappear in a shine. Do this every 
time you go out. Then regard- 
less of the weather your skin 
more and 


will become more 


exquisite in texture. 


Does the powder keep coming 
off your face, leaving you all 
shiny and embarrassed ? 


Perhaps you are expecting too 


POND EXTRACT CO,,138-D Hudson St., New York 
Please se me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond'’s Cold Cream 
I ead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples checked below, 
‘ l € eqt ea am 
| A $c sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
| A §c sample of Pond's Cold Cream 
Name 
Street 





ff vour face hen 


Vanishing Cream 







cA little roughness, a little shine, a little cloudiness of skin, and 
one’s looks are gone! It is so easy, too, to let your skin acquire 


these bad little traits unless you know just how to avoid them. 


much of it. Really, it is entirely your own fault if 
you put the pe ywder directly on the skin and expect 
it to stay of its own accord. The finest of powders 
needs a base to hold it, and to keep it smooth. 

Before you powder, take a bit of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream and rub it lightly into the skin. At 
once it disappears, leaving your skin softened. 
Now powder as usual and don’t think of it again. 
The powder will stay on two or three times as 
long as ever before. There is not a bit of oil in 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, so it cannot reappear 
in a miserable glisten. 

Besides making the powder stay on, this van- 
ishing cream powder-base protects your skin. It 
is of the greatest benefit to it. 

When your face is tense from a long, hard day, 
yet you want to “look beautiful,” remember 
that the cool, fragrant touch of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream smoothed over the face and neck will in- 
stantly bring it new freshness. Do this before 
you go to a dance. All the tell-tale weariness 
around eyes and mouth will vanish. Your skin 
will gain a new transparency. You need never 
let it get into the way of staying tired. 

Beware of allowing your skin to cloud up and 
lose its clearness. When this happens, it is be 
cause minute particles of dust have worked their 
way too deep into the pores to be removed by 
ordinary bathing. Really, it means that you 
have been allowing your skin to go only half 
cleansed! It takes a cold cream with a good oil 
base to remove this deeply lodged dust. 

Before you go to bed and whenever you have 
been especially exposed to dust, rub Pond’s 


Cold Cream into the pores of the skin. Then 








One little bedtime duty t 
| care about a cl 


Pond’s Cold Cream 


"ar Ct m pie nion ist 


Whenever ye 


u want to look ¢ pe- 
YF 
cially lovely, even though you are 


tired, you can give your complex 


ion new freshness at a moment's notice. Pond’ 


Vanishing Cream is famous for the eleventh 

hour freshening it brings your skin 

wipe it off with a soft cloth. You will say, “How 
could so much dust have gotten into my pores!” 
Do this regularly and you will be rewarded by 
a clear, fresh skin. . 


Why there are two kinds of cream—one 
without an oil base and one with it 


Every skin needs two creams. Do not forget 
that the cream which you use for daytime and 
ithout oil so that it 
reappear in a shine. This is Pond’s Va 

cannot reappear in a shine. This is Pond’s Van 
ishing Cream. 


evening is specially made w 


It has no oil and cannot make 
your face shiny even for a moment. 


, It is based 
on an ingredient which is prescribed by world 
famous physicians for its softening effect. Use it 
for protection from cold, for a powder foundation, 
tor freshening the skin at a moment’s 


notice. 
But for cleansing the skin and for massa 
is the cream with an o7/ base which you nex 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 


fully worked out to supply just the amount of oil 


hy 


Its formula has been car 


require d to ¢ leanse most th re yughly and Just the 
smoothness needed to make it work well into the 
skin. Use it nightly before retiring, and when 
ever you have been exposed to dust and dirt. 

Neither cream will encourage the growth of 
hair on the face. 

When you go down town, stop at the drug 
store or at any department store and buy a jar or 
a tube of each cream. You need never again fear 
the little flaws that ruin one’s appearance. 


umust not f 





: old Cram & 
“Vanishing Cram 


One without any oil, and one with an oil base 
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OR centuries women occu- 

pied a place in the back 

ground of the general 

business affairs of life. 
Those who took the initiative in 
entering the business world were 
pioneers and were obliged to endure all the difficulties 
and hardships of any pioneer in any walk of life 
with this difference, that both the male and the female 
of the species were ‘combined against their effort. In 
the last century, however, the pioneers moved forward 
and the background is no longer gray; it has been 
crimsoned in many places by the blood of battle and 
rose-tinted by the gifts of service. 

The proportion has changed, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of women all over the world are now in the fore 
ground of the picture because of the definite work 
which they have ably performed during the war. Their 
ability to step into a breach was always there; only 
the opportunity seemed lacking. 

Up to this time the average working man is of the 
belief that, if he goes out every day and works and 
brings home his wages on Saturday night, he has ful- 
filled his part. And the average woman believes her- 
self perfectly capable of handling that wage for the 
benefit of all. Asa matter of fact, the woman’s end of 
the job, if done properly, is perh: Ups the more difficult. 
If done well it means that there is never a ste p back- 
ward in the family life. If done ill, or not at all, i 
means that two persons’ lifework is lost, and this 
multiplied by the number of times the situation may 
arise in the world spells dire disaster. 

There will always be tasks which women can per- 
form better than men. There will always be work that 
men can do better than women. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other. Women who fail in their domestic 
life lack business training. 

When a girl enters the business world she is taught 
system, promptness, celerity, accuracy, care, neatness, 
stick-at-itiveness, patience, self-control and many 
other similar habits of thought. Her work takes on 
method. She permits herself to get into the habit of 
doing things systematically otherwise they 
will not get done at all. The cleaning of the typewriter 
before using it the first thing in the morning not only 
insures cleanliness of work, but also that the machine 
itself is in working order for the day, thus preventing 
The sharpening of 
the removal of old pens, the 
all supplies in place, the filing of papers 
betore leaving the night before—in other words, ‘‘a 
and everything in place” 
spells sure success in the business work for such a girl. 

Have you noticed what splendid house builders 
these girls become? For after all is said and done, we 
are all creatures of habit; we can get into good or bad 
habits just as we will; and the habit of applying all 
the splendid qualities gained in the business world 
has always helped these girls to build wonderful home 
nests 
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its collapse in a crucial moment 
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Our Neighbors’ Keepers 


W5 ARE living so close to our neighbor to-day 
that we, of necessity, exert either a good or a bad 
influence on his home life according as we live our own. 
Each home or fireside in every town or city is also in 
turn an integral part of that town or city, and the 
vealth in economy, business, finance and industry of 
each little home is felt and is evidenced in the town 
itself. If the community is made up of people of thrift, 
the family benefits and the community benefits. They 
rise or fall together. 

Apart from the feeling of pride which comes to the 
best of us from e njoying the beautiful surroundings of 
our neighbors, it is obvious that none of us may sel- 
fishly sit back and determine what we shall spend and 
how we shall live without regard to our neighbors, for 
we are perforce bound to realize whether our influence 
is good or bad. 

rhat portion of Pennsylvania farmed for centuries 
by Quakers is patent of the thrift of that class, and 
that effect in turn on the community is evidenced by 
the surrounding farms with their up-to-date equip- 
ment, and in turn on the community in general by the 
splendid roads, the lighting, the numerous banks and 
the fact that both the community and its people are 
lenders and not borrowers. ‘“‘For borrowing dulls the 
edge of husbandry.” 


By A. Florence Yerger-Hagan 


The basic foundation of the thrift of the Quakers 
lay in their early training. They were first taught 
economy in dress. They were next taught “to leave 
the table with an appetite’’—economy in eating. 
Next they were taught economy in general living. 
The criterion was, what was needed and not what was 
wanted. Last but not least, they were taught to save. 

The average American woman on the threshold of 
married life faces a big problem. She becomes the wife 
of a workingman whose income just before their union 
was perhaps big enough for his needs alone. If she 
gives up her position, his income must be stretched to 
include her living as well. And as each new face is 
added to that little fireside, the self-same income, usu- 
ally not much increased, must be made to include the 
living of the little ones as well. 

A trip through the crowded sections of every large 
city will show how this problem is grappled with 
usually unsuccessfully—the result being that the little 
family, which perhaps started in a nice little home, 
has fin: illy gone into a couple of rooms, and then, as 
the size of the family increased, instead of having a 
larger home to meet the demand, has settled down in 
one little room instead. Hundreds of thousands of 
families are living in this manner all over the world. 


Buying a Home 


\ 7ITH some business training in the beginning and 

with proper direction as to thrift in dress, food and 
general living those families might have become the 
owners of little homes instead. Upon the shoulders 
of women rests the security of the world. They are 
body builders, home builders and country builders. 
By teaching them to be the world’s real financiers 
their burden may be made easier. Here are the out- 
lines of some of the more helpful things they need to 
know: 


\—Practical business helps for the household: 
1) Leasehold or pu rchase of home. 
2) System 
eral ( 
d check account. 
Ly. 
s helps in relation to tradespeople 
I relation of women to city, state and nation 
D rhe power therefore of the vote, and the woman’ 
to assist husband and children as well as her 
the duties of voting. 


3 pw geeey including gen 
as bank books an 
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In the first instance, as she settles on the home 
question, a woman is confronted by two business 
problems: Whether she shall buy or lease. Both 


questions depend largely upon the character of her 
husband’s work as well as the amount of his income. 

If he has been working for a number of years for the 
same concern or in the same town, she may be reason- 
ably safe in assuming that he will continue to work 
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there after their married life, 
and this should be the criterion 
in determining whether to lease 
or to buy. Because the motto 
should always be: ‘‘ Buy if pos- 
sible.” 

The next question is to determine the price which 
can be safely paid for the home property. A week’s 
wage should fully cover the monthly cost of carrying 
the home, whether by lease or by purchase. A woman 
can then safely feel that she has built her home upon 
the rocks and that the floods will not wash it away. 

This is the best kind of insurance a man can give his 
family. It is a first-class endowment policy, made 
doubly sure by the fact that the family may live within 
its portals; it may increase in value as the town de- 
velops; the skill and handicraft of its owners may be 
added to it from time to time to make it more valuable ; 
and, if purchased on an installment plan or through a 
building and loan association, will clear itself ot all 
debt when the installments are completed and paid 
off. One can then look forward to a period a few years 
later when the only expenses for the future of that 
little home will be a few dollars a month—the monthly 
charge for taxes and water. 

In the purchase there are several vital points which 
every woman should have made clear: 


1) The agreement for the purchase should be in writing. 

2) It should be signed by the owners and not by the 
ugents, and should include wife or husband as well. (This 
prevents either from later objecting to the sale and failing to 
consummate it.) 

3) The consideration should be set forth in full. 

The mortgages should be completely described as to the 
amount of interest payable and the time they have yet to run 
so that ample notice is thus given to renew same at its 
expiration). ; 

5) The title should be expressed as clear of all encum 
brances, easements and restrictions, unless some alley or ease 
ment noticeable to the e ye is not deemed objection: ib le. 

The time when possession is to be given should be 
clearly defined. 

7) The agreement 
of taxes, water rent, 

ny whic h insures the"p 


should provide for the aj portion ment 
interest on encumbrance ‘and rent, if 
urchaser against paying any « aod ; 


prior to the date of taking possessior 
8) The agreement shall state when it must be carried out 
With this clear guide any woman can intelligent] 
( 1 agreement and, il any legal verbiage is used 
which she does not understand, she should hav 


rlv inte rpre ted before signin 


Leasing a Home 


HOULD the husband’s work be such that he cannot 

safely buy a home, as his work takes him from 
place to place, then the only 
porarily. 

In leasing, a tenant should always try to proc ure 
yearly leases with a three-month “notice to vacate 
clause. This prevents spasmodic raising of rents and, 
on the other hand, offers an opportunity to the land- 
lord to gauge the character of the tenant. If good, it 
usually goes a long way toward governing the manner 
in which the property is kept up by the landlord. 

As to the lease, here are various vital points to keep 
in mind: 


decision is to lease tem 


1 The owner name should he ribe 1 not the 
igent’s. (This give opportunity of direct communication 
; » 10 te desired 

in case it 1s Gesired 
2) The amount of rent per month 


should be definite ly 


stated. 
3) The time when tenancy shall begin to run should also 
be stated. 
4) Also the length of term—number of months or years 
5) If any promises are made prior to tenancy by the land 


lord or agent as to repairs, these should be inserted in writi1 
in the lease, to insure being carried out. 

(6) As the ordinary lease carries with it no requirement for 
the landlord to keep the premises in repair, but on the con 
trary requires the tenant to keep them in the repair in whic! 
they were at the time of occupancy, if any other agreement i 


desired in this respect it hould be made in writing a part of 
the lease. 
7) The time allowed for vacating should be clearly inserted 
] \ copy of lease should be prov red by the tenant 


The execution of the lease by a man and wife practi 
cally insures the landlord to the value of the furniture 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 
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N another month, Spring will be awake and with her, 

all that is fresh and new and lovely. Miss Manhattan 
Coats and Suits show the first authoritative style notes 
of the coming season—they are smart and extremely 
youthful with an air of fine tailoring that delights ‘dis 
criminating women. 


Coats and suits bearing my Miss Manhattan label are 
sold. by one exclusive ready-to-wear or department store 
in nearly every center in the United States. Pay the 
leading store in your town a visit and request them to 
show you my creations 


The Miss Manhattan Fashion Book will be ready 
about March ist and will be sent free upon your request. 
At the same time, | will tell you the name of my exclu- 
Sive rept esentative in your city 


1372 Broadway 


New York 
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‘ Youthful New York Styles 
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The Duties of Your 
Architect 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 


apparatus serviceable as it is that he should 
know how sewer gas is to be kept out of the 
house. No one would contend that at this 
day an architect could shelter himself be- 
hind the plumber and excuse his ignorance of 
the ordinary appliances for sanitary ventila- 
tion by saying that he was not expert in the 
trade of plumbing. 

“He is an expert in carpentry, in cements, 
in mortar, in the strength of materials, in the 
art of constructing the walls, the floors, the 
staircases, the roofs, and is in duty bound to 
possess reasonable skill and knowle dge as to 
all these things; and when, in the progress 
of civilization, new conveniences are intro 


duced into our houses, and become not curi 
ous novelties, but the customary means 
ecuring the comfort of the unpretentiou 


citizen, why should not the architect b 
pected to possess the technical learning re 
specting them that is exacted of him with 
respect to the other and older branches of his 
professional studies?” 


Cx 


The Architect Certifies Payment 


ND in this connection, the “reasonable 
skill and knowledge” assumed to be 
necessary to the “expert” defined by the 
judge need not be possessed by the one man 
who, in our modern manner of conducting an 
architectural practice, may be a member of a 
firm or the head of an efficient organization 
and the one responsible for the qualities 
of attractiveness which, through close co 
operation with his collaborators, may be 
thoroughly codrdinated with the practical. 

The architect, whether singly or as an or- 
ganization, is primarily the purchasing agent 
of the owner and hence should possess 
business ability or furnish it through his 
siganization. He should have the requisite 
administrative ability to direct the business 
of a modern building enterpris¢ 

Through the architect’s hands, when su 
pervising the construction, pass, by means 
of certificates, the funds of the owner. Their 
expenditure should be authorized only on the 
basis of a proper understanding by the archi 
tect of materials and appliances and a wise 
discrimination in their use. These funds 
should represent value received through 
work well done by a reliable contractor ex 
perienced in house building. 

The selection, on such a basis, of the 
builder and of any others acting as sub 
contractors under him is of vital importance, 
as stipulated in the Institute document 
Avoid any builder who is merely a broker or 
who “‘hucksters”’ the plumbing, heating and 
other important features of your house, look 
ing for the party who will do it cheapest 


Wise and experienced architects will warn 





you against being deceived by the “lowest 

estimate from builders indiscrimir 

vited. They will urge you to ider 

men who have a ] n their work 

men will Or ho ld I i Lhe pi i¢ 

point of view just as the architect and hi 
representatives should have busin rcumen 
and administrative abil 


How a Supreme Court Judge Views It 


fh modern point of view has never 
been better expressed than by the present 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who, in addressing 
the students of Brown University a few years 
ago on the subject of “ Business, a Profes- 
sion,”’ said in part: 

“Business should be and, to some extent, 
already is one of the professions. The once 
meager list of the learned professions is being 
constantly enlarged. ‘The peculiar charac 
teristics of a profession as distinguished 
from other occupations I take to be thes 

“FIRST, a profession is an occupation for 
which the necessary preliminary training is 
intellectual in character, involving knowl 
edge and, to some extent, learning as dis 
tinguished from mere skill. 

“SECOND, it is an occupation which is 
pursued largely for others and not merely for 
oneself. 

“THIRD, it is an occupation in which the 
amotint of the financial return is not the 
accepted measure of success 

“*Is not each of these characteristics found 
to-day in business worthily pursued 

“The old idea of a good bargain was a 
transaction in which one man got the better 
of another. The new idea of a good contract 
is a transaction which is good for both parties 
to it.” 

In seventeen of the states laws for the 
registration of architects have been enacted 


which will, when in full operation, be an as 
surance to the people of these states that 
successful applicants for a certificate, have 
proved to the Board of Examiners that they 
inaddition to professional qualifications, hav: 
had at least three years’ satisfactory experi 
ence in the office or offices of a reputabl 
architect or architects. A list of these states, 
with addresses of authorities, is printed at 
the end of this article. 


Choose Your Architect on Merit 
ME \NWHILE, in states where registra- 


tion and certification are not yet re- 


juired, many “talented”? young graduate 
will be “practicing vhen they should be 
obliged as a matter of conscientious pro 


cedure to have at least three years’ prac tical 
experience in the use of materials and super 
vision of construction under an architect 
with established reputation. 

Pending such a time, many well-meaning 
persons will continue to employ young 
friends to “‘give them a start’’—just as for a 
long time “‘competitions’’ were favored as 
offering these same “young men”’ the op- 
portunity of showing their genius as “de- 
signers”’ before they knew anything about 
construction or of planning in terms of hu- 
man occupancy. 

Choose your architect on the basis of past 
performance wherever possible. Form your 
first opinion on the basis of design, and then 
investigate. Ascertain from former clients 
how their comforts have been provided for, 
their needs met, their investment protected 
If the prospective architect can pass this 
scrutiny, then prepare to engage him 

Do not wait until you have bought your 
piece of ground. That may be too lat 
Have your eye on the property you think 
you want and, after reading the succeeding 
article, select your are hitect and take him t 
see it with you 

Here is really where the architect’s servis 
begin. Together you should go through 
expe riences similar to those described in 
the article in this issue entitled ‘‘ Choosing 
Your Building Site,” but before doing so 
and perhaps before selecting him—you w 
want to know more about the other do 
ment of the American Institute of Arcl 


] } 
earlier mentiones 


Details of Service and Charges 


TS full title is: ‘“‘ Professional Practice of 
Architects, Details of Service to be Ret 
dered, and Schedule of Proper Minimum 

Charges 





By many it will not be considered neces 
sary in small-house work to go through the 
_— lity print ' 
et ( r | e 1 
‘ ; ; ref 

Bb t t A 
I rd and 1! ase ol p i¢ 1 pute 
I 1] t ts genera is a do« 
ment wit! vnicn vner hould have been 
familiar 

lhe following quotations are the essen 
tials of this document which, in the absence 


of one written in less formal tone and with a 
more ‘‘two-sided”’ view, will place you in a 
position to know what you may officially, 
so to speak, expect from your arc hitect: 


‘1. The architect’s professional services consist 
of the nec essary conferences, the preparation of 
preliminary studies, working drawings, speci 
fications, large-scale and full-size detail draw 
ings; the drafting of forms of proposals and 
contracts; the issuance of certificates of pay 


ment: the keeping oft accounts, the gene | 
idministration of the busine ind per 
vision of the work, for which, except as herei: 


ifter mentioned, the minimum charge, based 
upon the total cost of the work complete, is six 
per cent. 

‘2. On residential work, alterations to existing 
buildings, monuments, furniture, decorative 
and cabinet work and landscape architecture, it 

proper to make a higher charge than above 
indicated 

“6. The rate of percentage arising from Articles 
1 and 2 hereof, that is, the basic rate, applies 
when all of the work is let under one contract 
Should the owner determine to have certain 
portions of the work executed under separate 
contracts, as the architect’s burden of service, 
expense and responsibility is thereby increased, 
the rate in connection with such portions of the 
work is greater (usually by four per cent) than 
the basic rate. Should the owner determine to 
have substantially the entire work executed un 
der separate contracts, then such higher rate 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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Giving 
Linens — 
a More 


Useful Lite 


If the happiness of washing in the BlueBird 
way 1 only of its unusual savings 
of money and time, the household linens 
alone would not be leading so many women 


to BlueBird. 

At present good table linens are used spar- 
ingly in many homes to save the expensive 
wear of ordinary methods of laundering. 


consisted 


In BlueBird homes, good linens are used fre- 
quently because the smooth copper interior 
of BlueBird—free from holes, slats, and 
pegs them with no more wear 
than plunging them in soapy water can 
cause. 


washes 


Most women find this so hard to believe 
that BlueBird dealers everywhere are con- 
stantly proving it by actually washing deli- 


The Ladies* 
HOME JOURNAL 


APRs 
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cate things, like crépe waists, to show how 
wearless the BlueBird way is, and thick 
things like blankets and linens to show how 
thorough it is. 


Ask your dealer to show you ask him about 
the convenient way in which BlueBird can 
be bought—and ask us to send you the 
BlueBird Book. 


BlueBird Appliance Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Bi 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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BLUE RIP 
(DRIED) 


Fresh peaches picked ripe in the orchards, then 
dried and brought to your table in clean, sanitary 
packages, provide a fruit-food with unthought- of 
possibilities, a dessert that will be appreciated by 
every member of the family. 

They are economical, they are tasty and they ‘ 
possess health-sustaining properties. No other ; 
fruit offers as much at the same cost. 

You, your family and your guests will enthuse 
over desserts made from this wonderful fruit. 


Only the Water 1s Kemoved 


Nothing but the water is re- 
moved from these peaches 
and that is replaced by simply 
soaking them in water over 
night which brings back the 
original freshness 

I hey are dried in the open 
sunshine, then the fuzz and 
most of the peeling isbrushed 
off, making them far superior 
tothe ordinary dried peaches. 

Ihey take the place of 
fresh fruit in any recipe. 
































Produced and Packed by the CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS: INC: AGin Office: Fresno, California 
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applies to the entire work. In any event, how- 
ever, the basic rate, without increase, applies to 
contracts for any portions of the work on which 
the owner reimburses the engineer’s fees to the 
architect 

7. If, after a definite scheme has been ap- 
proved, the owner makes a decision which, for 
its proper execution, involves extra services and 
expense for changes in or additions to the draw 

ings, specifications or other documents; or if a 
contract be let by cost of labor and materials 
plus a percentage or fixed sum; or if the archi 

tect be put to labor or ¢ xpense by de lays caused 
by the owner or a contrac tor, or by the delin 

quency or insolvency of either, or as a result of 


damage by fire, he is to be equitably paid for 
h extra service ind exper! ‘ 
8. Should the execution of any work d 
lor ecified by the architect r anv part 
of such work, be abandoned or pended, the 


architect is to be paid in accordance with or 
in proportion to the terms of Article 9 of this 
schedule for the service rendered on account of 
it, up to the time of such abandonment or sus- 
pension. 

“9. Whether the work be executed or whether 
its execution be suspended or abandoned in part 
or whole, payments to the architect on his fee 
are subject to the provisions of Articles 7 and 8 
made as follows: 

“‘Upon completion of the preliminary studies, 
a sum equal to twenty per cent of the basic rate 
computed upon a reasonable estimated cost. 

““Upon completion of specifications and gen- 
eral working drawings (exclusive of details) a 
sum sufficient to increase payments on the fee 

7 to sixty per cent of the rate or rates of commis 
sion agreed upon, as influenced by Article 6, 
computed upon a reasonable cost estimated on 
such completed specifications and drawings, or 
if bids have been received, then computed upon 
the lowest bona fide bid or bids. 

“From time to time during the execution of 
work and in proportion to the amount of service 
rendered by the architect, payments are made 
until the aggregate of all payments made on 
account of the fee under this article reaches a 

im equal to the rate or rates of commission 








agreed upon a influenced by Article 6, cor 
ited ipon the final cost of the work 
10. The owner is to furnish the architect 
ith a complete and accurate survey of the 
building site, giving the grades and lines of 
treets, pavement nd adjoining prope 
the rig , restrictior easements, bounda 
1d contours of the building site, and full infor 
tion as to sewer, water, gas and electrical 
ervice. The owner is to pay for borings or 
t pits and for chemical, mechanical or other 
te , when required a 
12. Whe reque sted to do so the architect 


kes or procures preliminary estimates on the 
cost of the work and he endeavors to keep the 
actual cost of the work as low as may | 


sistent with the purpose of the building and 


¢ 





ith proper workmanship and material, but no 
h estimate can be regarded as other than 
an approximation.” 


Whether or not you use this document it is 





necessary to have an understanding as to the 
ot the tee whi ire ) pay your 
ect At the end of e second 
iph quoted Vou vill have Y | ir 
esidential worl ti proper mak 
1c! ch ri} ; h DO ] i 


Meaning of “Higher-Charge” Clause 


N THE case of an experiencedarchitect with 

proved ability the words “ proper to make 

higher charge”’ really mean “necessary to 
make a higher charge.”’ For it is recognized 
by those inside the profession and all those 
outside of it who have built successfully 
that it is impossible, unless unprofitable, 
for the architect to perform thorough and 
adequate services at less fees than those in- 
dicated. The “higher” fee in this case 
means ten per cent. 

Please do not be alarmed at the figure. It 
is only relative. It means the full amount of 
a fee for a very complete service which has 
been only faintly indicated in the first para 
graph quoted, and is bound to represent 
a saving either in first cost or in mainte- 
nance—or both—if your architect has been 
carefully selected. 

rhe fee of ten per cent plus cost of house 

planned, designed, specified and supervised 
by an architect thoroughly familiar with 
mall-house problems may actually total 
less in your check book than a fee of even 
half that much plus cost of house if handled 
by one who is unfamiliar with this type of 
building or who is inexperien ed in econom- 
ical solutions of planning, specifying, and 
executing. 

You must remember that the total fee in- 
cludes complete detailing and full super- 
vision until completion, and that you are 
protecting yourself against several things 
which undoubtedly will result from the se 
lection of an architect on the basis of his 
fee alone. 
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The Duties of Your 
Architect 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


If you should think of becoming one of 
those persons who have heretofore consti- 
tuted such a large number and have, through 
misunderstanding the value of the fee for a 
complete service, dropped the idea of having 
an architect and gone ahead without one, w 
feel that you should pause and consider thi 
possibilities of disappointme nt and loss to 
yourself as well as of losing the opportunity 
to set others a good example. 

“Constant readers” of THe Home Jour- 
NAL, being well informed, would not commit 
the errors of the class referred to, but that 
such a class exists should be fully recognized 
and ev ry te ndency away fr m the havo 
vrought by their experiments should b 
encouraged. The United States Housing 
Corporation, in its investigations, disclosed 
woeful conditions of mediocrity in the design 
of houses and bad standards of planning and 
construction throughout this country. Both 
it and the Division of Housing in the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, as a result of the 
spurring of the national conscience due to 
the war, made most notable progress in ad- 
vancing the design and construction of 
American homes. Architects throughout the 
country responded nobly in taking up a phase 
of practice almost always before neglected. 

And now the architectural conscience, long 
dormant and indifferent to working out the 
small house, is awakening to the importance 
of devoting itself to providing attractive 
homes, well planned and daylighted, with 
sound, sanitary and fire-safe features be 
cause the people themselves, their bankers, 
their representatives in Congress and others 
realize the value of the architect’s services 
and are willing to at least adequately com- 
pensate him for attention to this need. 


Standards for Inexpensive Houses 


& INCLUDING, let me quote, in support 
of the statement just made, from the 
Report of the Ontario Housing Committee, 
issued this year under the title “‘Standards 
for Inexpensive Houses”’ 

“When the Ontario Housing Committee 
undertook to work out various ty 
houses conforming to their recommendations 
and standards, as given in the general report, 
it was recognized that the full value of their 
suggestions would not be realized unless 
more o¢ less complete working drawings and 
specifications were prepared, illustrating and 
describing various types of construction. 

“The committee felt that this was espe- 
cially desirable in view of the fact» that less 


per cent of inexpensive homes have 
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in the selection of the site and fit the buildi: 
to its environment. He is a man of ex] 
ence in planning and designing, in the sele« 

tion and specifying of the right material, and 
in supervision of the actual construction. The 
fee charged by a good architect is repaid over 
and over again, because the building will be 
planned right, will be built right and will 
look right and will bring more money when 


CTI 


sold 

Information as to laws for the registration 
of architects, now in force in the following 
states, May be obtained as follows 


California, State Board of Architec ture, Sac 
ramento; Colorado, State Board of Examiners 
of Architects, Denver; Florida, State Board of 
Architecture, Jacksonville; Idaho, Department 
of Law Enforcement, Boise; Illinois, Depart 
ment of Education and Registration, Spring 
field; Louisiana, State Board of Architectural 
Examiners, New Orleans; Michigan, Stat 
Board for Registration of Archite« ts, Lansing: 
Montana, Board of Architectural Examiners, 
Helena; New Jersey, State Board of Architects; 
Trenton: New York, State Board for Regis 
tration of Arc hitects, Albany - North Carolina. 
State Board of Architectural Examination and 
Registration, Raleigh; Oregon, State Board of 
Architectural Examiners, Portland; Pennsy] 
vania, State Board of Examiners of Architects, 
Harrisburg; South Carolina, State Board of 
Architectural Examiners, Columbia; Utah, 
State Board of Architecture, Salt Lake City; 
Washington, State Board for Registration of 
Architects, Olympia; Wisconsin, Board of Ex 
aminers of Architects, Madison. Such laws are 
pending in Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and 


North Dakota. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Gee, this Hot Steero 


Tastes Good!” 


The small boy likes the rich, meaty flavor of Hot 
Steero. It gives a relish to his lunch. He 


+} 


: » 1 
when he comes romping in from play 1n the afternoon. 
] 1 7 . 
i with 1t, SO Goes all ie tamil, 


He likes to begin a meal 
because everything that goes into the making of a Steero 
Cube is chosen for quality and flavor and because thes« 
wholesome ingredients are combined in a masterly way 


and seasoned to suit the most critical taste. 


And it’s so easy to prepare. Just drop a Steero Cube 
into a cup, pour on boiling water, and you have a delight 
ful bouillon, delicate enough for the inva str 
enough for the athlete. Steero (¢ 
meat jellies, gravies, and mad vel LISI >, § VW 
relish. 

The name Steero is « very St » Cube wrappet 
Steero Cubes are sold in he kes ol 12 cubes. Price s5c. 


If not readily obtainable at your dealer’s, we will mail 
direct upon receipt of price. Large families, clubs, 
boarding houses, and hotels will find the tins of 50 cubes 
and 100 cubes more convenient. Ask your druggist, 


grocer, or delicatessen dealer for Steero. 





Send for Free Samples 


} 1 


Let us send you free samp ot Steero Cub that 


] 
you may learn how good Hot Steero tastes, what ; 
wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If 1 enclose 
1] } } ‘ 
ten cents we will aiso send you the 64-page Steero 








Cook Book helpful to every housewife. 








Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St., New York 


Di iritouior for 





American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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“A Cube 
Makes a Cup” 


The 
Wishine Hour 


“Comesa pause in 
the day’s occupa- 
tions’ —and,lo,the 
tea-wagon with its 

~ - 
welcome refresh- 
ment. 


Nasisco Sugar 
Wafers, of course. 
For what other 
dainty blends so 


joyously with tea, 


coffee, chocolate, 
or conversation? 


A three-fold delight 
—Nasisco, RAMONA 
and ANOLA, served to- 
gether—a rare com- 
bination of melting 
delicacies. 


Sold in the famous 


er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 




















Concerning Courage 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


respect you. And at the front your thoughts 
reverted to the things-you had lost. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, you combated 
reality. Am I right?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“T know I am right. You were fighting 
two fights—to do the job and to ignore it. 
A very dangerous proceeding. Men of less 
imagination accepted the job for what it 
was. You bottled up a million morbid sen 
sations for which there was no outlet. Your 
conscious self went on ob« . ing orde rs. Your 
subconscious self begged for a way out. 
You did not know it, but there was within 
you an imperative voice demanding sleep, 
demanding safety, demanding relief from the 
infernal racket, demanding bodily comfort, 
sanity, freedom from that intolerable fear.” 

“Safety!” the blind man ejaculated. “ By 
heave n,no! ( nly sleep.” 

‘I repeat—safety. And you found 
Roger Baldwin’s face twisted with rag 
He pushed back his chair and stood up. 
“You lie! You’re a confounded liar! What 
do you know about me? You think I went 
blind just to save myself from looking at tor- 
ment? Isn’t death better than darkness?” 

Doctor Macfarlane’s voice was steady: “I 
haven’t finished. Sit down. Listen to me. 
I am trying to help you.” 

“The war’s over, isn’t it?” the blind man 
shouted. “There’s nothing more to be 
afraid of! If shell shock is a coward’s de- 
fense, why am I blind? Cowardice! What 
do you know about it?” 

“There is a vast difference between cow 
ardice and fear. Cowardice is a moral 
defect. Fear is a discase of the spirit. You 
are not a coward.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It is my business to know. You can 
prove it to me by telling me, step by step, 
what you did in France.” 

Roger Baldwin shook his head. “That 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“On the contrary. Imagine yourself in 
the confessional. I know that you didn’t fox 
trot through the Argonne. I was there. | 
know that the great duty, so heroic in pro 
spective, became a dirty job as soon as yout 
nose was pressed against it.” 


ALDWIN whispered: “ Yes, that’s what 
it was. I went over there rather count 

ing on Joan of Arc to see me through 
personally. I could have followed a saint 
mounted on a white charger. It wasn’t the 
same, following a lynx-eyed lieutenant cov 
ered with mud. I was homesick. It didn’t 
seem to me that I had any particular reason 
to be where I was. After we got in, it was 
different.” 

“How different?” 


“I saw the reason A two-le rged reason 
in a spiked helmet. I don’t mind telling you 
that I was afraid at fir inn I was. But ] 
learned a few things. I could grin when n 

roat. I got ust bl 
| lk M4 
retty At f Iw i l 
| I astly pr 
id band: 
I 1 the ench l 
isl I I 101 I » longer 
iced a vl bodies left 
pitted fields by the passing of some hurrican« 


of steel and flame 

“But you saw them.” 

“Perhaps. It was a long way from this 
beauty, wasn’t it? Peace, security and 
sanity! I lived in mud, slept and ate in it, 
hated it, dreamed of it. For the first time in 
my life I was dirty, covered with vermin like 
some skulking dog. I ate with the odor of 
gas and decaying flesh in my nostrils. | 
never really slept. We were crawling for 
ward against machine-gun fire. You remem 
ber those woods? And the rain? I used to 
feel fear gnawing at the pit of my stomach 
like hunger, only that it was a hundred 
times worse than hunger. After a while I 
stopped thinking about death and mutila- 
tion; it was too usual.” 

“You stopped thinking about death?” 


“We \T was the use? There was that 
/ eternal ‘Kamerad!’ with the hand 
grenade exclamation point. I began to hate 
instead. I think if my head had been blown 
off, my last thought would have fixed that 
hate in my dead eyes. I left home a mild 
little canary; I was some buzzard in France! 
I was no better and no worse, only different.” 

The blind man’s wide-open eyes sud- 
denly darkened; the pupils dilated. He be- 
gan to tremble violently and clasped and 
unclasped his hands. ‘‘ You asked me to tell 
you this. I’m going to. It’ll be confounded 
poor listening.” 

“That’s all right.” 


“The day came when I thought I had been 
initiated. I imagined that the war could do 
nothing more to me. Well, I was wrong 
There was something I hadn’t done.”’ 

* Killing?” 

“Thanks. You make it easier. I had 
pitched grenades; I’d used up enough am 
munition to supply a Mexicanarmy. But | 
didn’t know—couldn’t be sure , 

“Up to then?” 

“Exactly. Lieutenant Franklin led u 
across a short, wooded slope. For two day 
a machine gun had been emptying its viper 
ous jet into our line. There was no goin 
ahead until we had plucked the egg from th 
nest. Franklin, a sergeant and I robbed th 
roost. It fell to me to kill two of the crew 
Brooding hens! ‘Kamerad!’ I did it. I'd 
never done it before. I did it. I remember 
their eye Ss. My hands were cold My tongu 


got between my teeth. But I wasn’t afra 
My mind said Do it Suddenly it 
quict up there, and they seemed to be wait 
ing for me to go on. I went through the 


gestures calmly—like this—stabbing, twist 
ing, tossing, withdrawing.’’ The blind man 
stumbled forward and shrieked: ‘ Twice!” 


“CTEADY there. All right. Good boy. It 

was your duty. Your duty. Don’t lose 
track of that certainty. Duty. Fidelity. 
Courage. Steady, now. What happened 
then?” 

“There were some prisoners. I tried to 
remember my high-school German and 
talked to them, because we had to have in- 
formation. My brain was perfectly clear 
and my heart was steady. All the while I 
knew what I had left up there by the ma 
chine gun. We went on again, following 
Franklin through a smoke screen. When 
Franklin fell I looked over my shoulder at 
the others. Then I felt the blow, just here 
I was nauseated. I couldn’t see. I wavered 
a moment, clawing at my eyes. Then I went 
down on my face and lay there until the 
stretcher bearers came along.”’ 

“Ah!” Doctor Macfarlane caught Bald 
win by the shoulders and held him erect 
“Do you see what happened? Think back. 
In a moment of extremity your subconscious 
mind made a supreme effort. Not only your 
vision was paralyzed, but your conscious 
mind. You transmitted a message to that 
inner self, an order to lay down a barrage, as 
it were. You are still obeying that inaudibk 
command. You are behind the safety barrier. 
Reality got to be unendurable. Your spirit 
rebelled. I absolve you of cowardice. There 
is no hint of it; no shadow of it. 

“You are the only one who can counter- 
mand that order. You must tell your sub 
conscious self that there is an end to blood, 
mud and stench. There is no more horror 
no more murder, no more dread. You can 
come out of that dim refuge of yours into thi 


sunlight, into exuberant health, pleasure, 
work, friendship and love. The long agony 
er. We shall never again open our ey: 
You can tell r subconsciou 
is peace. It i l over. JT 
inder ot guns along t western fro! 
lenced. We can be happy without sham 
“When the barrage is lifted there will b 
some rough going. Life. Work. Peopl 
Disappointments. Failures, perhaps All 


the things you are protected from now 
There will be also the complete possession 
ol yourst lf. There will be color, light, 


beauty.” 


OCTOR MACFARLANE took Roger 
Baldwin’s arm and led him to the win- 
dow. “‘ Look out there. The world is glittering 
in the warm sunlight; the poplars down by the 
pool are turning their leaves in the soft wind 
that comes up from the valley; there are birds 
flashing through the air, dipping and wheel- 
ing—swallows perhaps. You can see the 
golf links over there on the slope of the hills 
and white figures swinging clubs. Supreme 
and flawless beauty! Incredible, actual 
peace! Qurs to do with as we please. The 
bloody specters have vanished; there remain 
only the immaculate dead and the uncon 
querable living.” 

Roger Baldwin lifted his head. He took a 
deep breath and straightened his shoulders. 
“Doctor Macfarlane,” he said in a vibrant 
voice, ‘is there a chipmunk on the wall down 
there—I mean just beyond the cosmos, under 
the first poplar?”’ 

Doctor Macfarlane peered anxiously 
through his glasses. “Glory be!” he said 
solemnly; ‘there is!” 

Suddenly the blind man turned and ran 
across the room, calling: ‘‘ Mother, oh, 
mother!’’ He went without faltering, without 
stumbling; and Doctor Macfarlane heard 
his triumphant shout: “ Mother! I can see!” 
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Delicious Dates in 
the Bon-Bon Dish 


UST as they come, carefully 


a atures Confection 


layered and wrapped in the t] 
' ” from Le 
dust-proot package, or stuffed ‘ 
with nuts and marshmallows or J a *) 
. Garden of Kden 
Dromedary Cocoanut. v n 


Dromedary Dates are a delight- 
ful and wholesome sweetmeat en- 
joyed by everyone from the 
youngest to the oldest. 
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There are many other original € 
ways in which Dromedary Dates ~ 
may be used. The book of Drom- 
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edary Novelty Recipes tells about 
them. Write for it today—it’s Free. 
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ina that lasts 
a lifetime 


China is too important a part of your 
home to be selected hastily! 


You've three things to remember: to 
choose a beautiful china, a lasting china (it 
should be no more “transient” than your 
pictures) and china that you can always 
match. 


Syracuse China comes in those rich, color- 
ful designs that lend a warm, cheerful glow 
to your table. It is too well made to nick 
or crack easily and, with but little filling in, 
should last a lifetime. Then, too, it is 
“Made-in-America” so you can always add 
to your set. Start with as little as you like, 
but get the right china in the first place. 


The ever increasing popularity of Syracuse 
China makes it difficult to supply everybody 
at once, but china can make or mar your 
dining room, so it is well worth while to 
wait, if necessary, for Syracuse China. 


The pattern featured in this illustration 
is “ Fusan.” 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


For $7.00 | stamp 
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The Moreton Mystery 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


which Nixie had been sodeterminedly headed. 
The station was a stone’s throw beyond the 
woods. But Parker did not enter the woods. 
He kept at their edge until he saw the sta- 
tion in the distance and noted that there 
were no waiting automobiles about. Then 
he turned into the woods. Moving cautiously 
through the undergrowth and circling the 
rocks with care, he took a diagonal course 
which would in time bring him to the lake- 
side. The morning storm had made the 
ground sodden, so there was no rustling or 
snapping of twigs to hamper him. But his 
frequent pauses for observation and listening 
were not rewarded; he saw no one; he heard 
no one, 

Then suddenly he came upon them. 

He had circled a rock and had parted the 
bushes at its base, and, a short distance 
away, stood Nixie and the chauffeur, whose 
powerful physique Parker had instantly 
noticed. Parker saw now that the young 
man was full six feet tall, broad-shouldered 
and broad-chested. He was not in the least 
good-looking; he looked as if he might be a 
pugilist, a low brow, high cheek bones, long 
upper lip, preponderant jaw and reddish 
hair cropped close. His eyes were his best 
feature, for they were vividly blue and 
keen; Parker had noticed their intentness 
when he and Moreton had passed him on the 
park drive. 

The young man had been looking at Nixie 
then and he was looking at her now; looking 
down at her, for she appeared a child beside 
his height and breadth. He was facing 
Parker, so Parker could see his face dis- 
tinctly, even his expression. He was heavily 
tanned, but his very evident emotion had 
turned him a brick red. Had it not been for 
the expression of his big mouth, the slightly 
parted lips and his air of complete absorp- 
tion, Parker would have judged him to be in 
a rage; he looked such a powerful brute. The 
spell of passion was on him, but not anger. 


IXIE’S face Parker could not see, only 

her back-tossed curls. She was looking 
up at Holt and talking in too rapid and too 
low a tone for Parker to distinguish even a 
word 

But when she finished Parker caught 
Holt’s exclamation: “ You mean it?” 

She nodded vigorously, and he suddenly 
caught her up and held her strained, his face 
hidden by her curls. His embrace was so 
tense with passion that Parker felt his own 
cheeks burn. The man was murmuring over 
her, smothering her with kisses. 

She shrugged resolutely, and finally he set 
her down; those steel muscles of hers were 
probably equal even to his strength. “Can't 
you be sensible?”’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t make me 
sorry I came.” She had retreated from him, 
so Parker caught the words. 

Holt’s answer was perfectly distinct: 
“Sensible! After that promise of yours! 
Why, Nixie, it’s been all I could do not to 
strangle Moreton. When I watch him pet 
ting you, things turn red. Be sensible!”’ 

“Hush!” she said sharply. “That ridicu- 


lous jealousy of yours!’”’ Her voice rang in 
anger and she had retreated until they stood 
well apart. ‘I owe everything to him,” she 
declared passionately. ‘“‘I’d be making a 


poor return if I weren’t at least affectionate to 
him. I won’t endure being misunderstood.”’ 

He flung back his head. “TI hate him! | 
wish he was — He stopped suddenly, 
dropped his head and looked down at the 
ground, his face flaming, his lips bitten. 

Nixie said nothing at all, simply looked at 
him. Parker had a partial view of her face 
now, lips hard-set and eyes steady. Though 
a little thing, she looked imposing. She 
neither moved nor spoke until Holt raised 
his eyes to her. The flush of angry jealousy 
was fading from his face; when he met her 
steady eyes it vanished and he looked 
ashamed and miserable. 

‘Harry ——” she said softly. 


E REACHED her at a stride, dropped 

on his knees, put his arms about her and 
hid his face against her. ‘‘ Forgive me,” he 
said chokingly.. “It’s enough just to be al- 
lowed to love you.”” A conquered lion. She 
stroked his hair, smiled down on him. 

“Perfectly conscious of her power,” Parker 
thought. 

Holt drew her hands down then and 
kissed them, turned them palms up and held 
them against his face. Parker barely caught 
his thick murmur: “ You know you hold me 
between your little hands. You're so little— 
and so dear. He can be near you, and I can’t; 
that’s what hurts.” 

“I know,” she said softly. Then with 
more decision: “‘ But you must go now. The 
train will be in before you get there, and 
someone may suspect.” 


“Very well,” he said in the same thick 
way. He got up, bent and kissed her hair, 
turned hastily and disappeared behind a 
rock. Parker heard him start his machine. 

Nixie stood for a few minutes where he 
had left her, looked after him in an expres- 
sionless way, then down at the ground. Her 
lips quivered, then set in a resolute line 
Suddenly she swung about and dived into 
the bushes, almost within reach of Parker’ 
arm; she was making for the lake. 

Parker also left the woods. . . Ashe 
unpacked his bag, carefully locked it again 
and then dressed for dinner, he frowned fre 
quently. And,-when dressed for dinner, h 
sat by his window and stared at the terraces, 
smoking steadily, thinking intently. 


Ill 


-ARKER found the house party gathered 
on the veranda, and was conscious that 
every member of the group eyed him inter 
estedly, although, when he joined them, Mrs. 
Moreton rose with an air of merely vague 
recognition. 

He introduced himself a trifle incisively: 
“Tam Everitt Parker, Mrs. Moreton; I see 
you don’t remember me.” 

She gave him a thin hand and as thin a 
smile. ‘Oh, yes, I do remember now; Mr. 
Moreton mentioned having brought you out 
with him. Mrs. Insmann—Mr. Parker, my 
husband’s lawyer; Mrs. von Betler—and 
Mr. von Betler, whom you have probably 
met, and Count Gansingen. Edouard, you 
and Mr. Parker should know each other, the 
family physician and the family lawyer. 
Doctor Edouard Levene, Mr. Parker.” 

Parker received a distinct impression of 
each in turn—Mrs. Insmann, blue-eyed and 
fair-haired, a handsome woman of certainly 
over forty and indisputably a Teuton; Mrs. 
von Betler, perhaps forty-six, dark and 
slender and nervously alert, as indisputably 
an American; Von Betler, six feet tall, 
strongly built and fair, decidedly of the 
Prussian officer type; Count Gansingen, not 
tall and not particularly well-featured, but 
with an indefinable grace about him, sug 
gestions of the diplomat and courtier; and 
Doctor Levene, who shook Parker’s hand 
cordially. 

Parker studied the latter, for he remem- 
bered Moreton’s remarks about “‘the do« 
tor.” Mrs. Moreton had strained a point 
when she had called him “the family physi 
cian”; Moreton’s physician was an elderly 
man whom Parker knew well. Doctor 
Levene was younger; Parker judged him to 
be about his own age—that is, about forty. 
His mustache and hair were both jet black; 
he had the dapper body, nervous vivacity and 
affected speech of the erotic New York 
youth, yet in spite of his effeminate effect he 
conveyed an impression of cleverness and 
experience and the capacity to please. He 
evidently stood high in Mrs. Moreton’s 
favor, for her affected pronunciation of his 
name and the drooping glance she gave him 
when she sank back in her chair were expres- 





sive, 


‘Lie lawyer was struck by the change in 
Mrs. Moreton; he had not seen her for 
three years. She was still a handsome woman, 
her body had not lost its long, graceful lines 
and either her hairdresser or nature had pre 
served the golden lights in her hair; but there 
was imminent wreckage about her mouth 
and chin, premonitions of deep, nervous lines, 
and there was a strained, dilated look in her 
large hazel eyes. And she was thinner; she 
had the pinched look about the nostrils usual 
with a highly nervous woman when mentally 
and physically subnormal. Parker noticed 
that her hands moved incessantly, and that 
her vivacity appeared more than ever a 
veneer; she gave the impression of mental 
and physical tensity. 

He at once fell into conversation with Von 
Betler, for he knew a number of Von Betler’s 
business connections. And he knew Von 
Betler’s history and his interests. Though 
of German parentage he was American born. 
His father had established the immense drug 
manufacturing company which had made a 
fortune for the Von Betler family and had 
enabled his son to marry in Mrs. Moreton’s 
set. But, unlike Moreton, he was well born; 
he came of a well-known Prussian family. 
Parker knew that, after America declared 
war, Von Betler declared himself staunchly 
loyal. He worked energetically for the Lib 
erty Loans and associated himself with those 
who were interested in Americanizing the 
German in America. Though viewed with 
distrust in the beginning, Von Betler had won 
the liking of the patriots with whom he had 
associated himself. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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With the pure fragrance of June flowers—with the 
pure softness of June breezes. What! Has Juin 
been mysteriously wafted into February ? 


Whether it be my parfum Djer-Kiss itself, with its 
“odeur stolen from June flowers’—or the June 
softness of my poudre de riz Djer-Kiss—or the 
soothing daintiness of the Talc—or the reste—to 
each Spécialité—to all the Specialités—the admi- 
rable skill of Kerkoff gives the supreme touch. 


With the fragrant charm of France they come to 
4 

you—these Spécialités de Djer-Kiss! Beit February 

or June, you will be charmed when you buy them, 


you will be charmed when you use ee 
PARIS 1919. —_ 


CT’ - 


Made in France only 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - TALC - SACHET 
TOILET WATER - VEGETALE - SOAP 


ROUGE - LIP STICK 
[hese 2 Specialités only blended in America 
h pure Djer-Kiss essence from France. 
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The Moreton Mystery 


Parker chose for a topic the equipping of 
a private laboratory, a matter in which one 
of his clients was interested, and Count 
Gansingen soon joined in the conversation; 
it appeared that he had studied medicine. 
He seemed a much-traveled man and ex 
tremely intelligent, and Parker recollected 
now that he had heard of him a number of 
times as a man of much social charm and 
possessed of a considerable fortune, not an 
American citizen, but a frequent visitor in 
New York, where he was much sought after 
socially. He was fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
and Parker decided that he must be a Ger 
man, until Gansingen spoke of Switzerland 
as “‘my country.” 

“You are not 
said. 


German, then?” Parker 


ANSINGEN smiled and shook his head 

“Else I would not be here,” he said. ‘‘I 
am a Swiss, of that country whose neutrality 
irks me.” There was something very charm- 
ing about the man; even his precise English 
was delightful. He continued: ‘The first 
year of the war I was in the Orient. Then 
the fire touched me and I returned to 
Switzerland. There I bore inaction as long 
as I could; I must have my part in this 
struggle. So I came to America. I am be- 
yond the age for the trenches, but I have a 
good medical training. Just at this time 
America is in need of medical training to send 
in support of their army. I have that to offer, 
and surely in some such capacity your Gov- 
ernment will find a place for me. I have 
been, as you say, ‘pulling the ropes’ to get 
some kind of commission with the medical 
corps.” 

Von Betler nodded. “ You will get it. We 
want every man who is honest and willing, 
and trained material is at a premium.” 

Gansingen and Von Betler talked ear- 
nestly of the best methods of counteracting 
German propaganda, and Parker listened 
with interest, but with one ear also for the 
conversation of the others. Doctor Levene 
was entertaining the three women with an 
account of a Newport house party at which 
he had been a guest. Mrs. Moreton was, of 
course, his patient and his admirer, but 
Parker gathered that the two other women 
were not Doctor Levene’s patients; Mrs. 
von Betler the doctor had evidently met be- 
fore, but Mrs. Insmann he was meeting for 
the first time, and Parker concluded that the 
doctor was bent upon making an impression. 
He had much social gossip at his tongue’s 
end; it appeared that his Newport hostess, 
Mrs. Gordon-Syke, was his patient, a star 
patient evidently. 


ARKER was amused by the adroit way 

in which Doctor Levene played off his 
eminent hostesses against these three women 
who had not quite achieved the Newport atti- 
tude. He spoke in intimate and affectionate 
terms of the Grassmeres, whose wealth and 
social stability there was no gainsaying. Mrs 
Elfreda Craxton, the widowed niece of Alfred 
Grassmere, appeared to be th 
ticular friend; he called her by her first name. 

Mrs. von Betler asked: “When are 3 
two people going to announce what every- 
body knows? Come, ‘fess up, doctor! A 
Christmas wedding? And am I invited 

‘““My dear Mrs. von Betler,”’ Levene pro- 
tested, “neither Elfreda nor I is responsible 
for that ridiculous rumor. There’s not a 
word of truth in it.” 

But he looked both self-conscious and 
pleased, quite the boyishly devoted lover 
and the fortunate choice of an heiress. Then, 
with becoming promptitude, he switched 
the conversation to Mrs. Gordon-Syke and 
gossiped with zest. 

Parker decided that the man deliberately 
appealed to the socially ambitious woman 
well along in life, whose nerves were askew 
and whose body was jaded; that he both 
tantalized and interested such women as 
Mrs. Moreton. He certainly had an instinct 
for flattery, though with these three women 
his compliments were not at all subtle. But 
they did not want subtlety; they were too 
consciously on the wane; they demanded 
substantial lumps of sugar. 

Parker reminded himself that this type of 
woman was usually childless, and that even 
the over-civilized woman’s heart is some- 
times a queer void. Doctor Levene had a 
boyish air and Iapsed easily into appeal, pos- 
sibly a mere affectation, but the more alluring 
for that. To women who were themselves 
largely composed of affectations, if not ac- 
tual abnormalities, Levene’s was the only 
language that greatly appealed. Doctor 
Levene was a clever man; he was a good 
sclf-advertiser. 


doc tor’s a;4r 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 


Moreton interrupted Parker’s observa- 
tions. He came up the terraces and strode 
along the veranda toward them. Evidently 
he had been down at the boat landing with 
Nixie, and it struck Parker that he looked 


grim. He spoke to them all, but shook hands 


with none of them, not even with Count 
Gansingen. 

When his wife performed the introduc- 
tion he said incisively: “‘Glad to meet you, 
count. Mrs. Moreton takes a special inter 
est in foreigners, so I’m always having the 
pleasure of meeting them. My dear, I hopx 
I haven’t delayed your dinner?” 

To one who did not know Mathew More- 
ton the speech would appear merely Amer- 
ican brusqueness. How it struck Count 
Gansingen, Parker could not tell; the count 
bowed with faultless but to Mr 
Moreton the greeting was discomposing; her 
color rose, and Parker noticed that Doctor 
Levene glanced at her and then looked away. 

“Burke has been watching for you; he'll 
announce dinner in a moment,” Mrs. More- 
ton answered clearly. There was anger in 
her voice, and her foot tapped the floor im- 
patiently. 

“Where’s Driscoll? He came out to-day, 
didn’t he?’’ Moreton asked. 


| 
politeness; 


‘ 


’ ERE!” a voice answered froma near-by 

window, and its owner swung himself 
out over the ledge. “I took up that book of 
Hoffiman’s in there, and gad! I’ve lost my 
appetite. Whose is it, Uncle Mathew— 
yours or Aunt Lilian’s? Howdy, Von Bet- 
ler. Howdy, Parker. Hello, doctor; I 
didn’t expect to see you here! Mrs. von 
Betler, your butler turned me away from 
your door last week.” 

He shook hands with them all, an immacu- 
lately groomed young man of twenty-seven, 
a younger edition of Mathew Moreton, 
big-framed, ruddy-faced, pale gray eyes, 
startlingly heavy and black brows and a 
wide, humorous mouth. A loose, sagging 
mouth on occasion, as Parker well knew, for, 
at Moreton’s bidding, he had several times 
taken this nephew of his in hand, straight- 
ened him out and paid his debts. 

The story was that Mathew Moreton had 
set his elder brother up in business, but the 
brother was of no account; that he had 
dropped off some twelve years before, and 
that Moreton had then tried to make some- 
thing of his brother’s son, had sent him to 
college and had given him a mining engineer’s 
training, with the wish to keep him out of 
cities. 

But Driscoll Moreton had thrown up his 
first job; he loved New York. And he had a 
natural aptitude for newspaper work. H« 
had “pulled off” some brilliant things for 
various papers with which he had been con 
nected. But he was given to lengthened 
sprees which were disastrous. But for | 
splendid constitution he would alread 
wreck ad it not been for his utte 
] ili 


liability he would have made a famous 
ITespo! d been eager to go t 


the front; he had persuaded one paper 
back him, and then had be 


nissing his stez 


gun his duties | 
umer; at the 
he was too intoxicated to be shipped. Per 
haps that experience had cooled his ardor; 
at any rate, he had not enlisted, and so far 
he had not been taken in the draft. 

There was one curious thing about him: 
he was always immaculate in appearance; 
even when intoxicated he avoided the gut- 
ter. And he had a social gift; he was de- 
plored but greatly liked, and was a favorite 
with women. “Gad!” he had said to Parker 
on the occasion of his last spree, “if only I 
could bring myself to it, there’re plenty of 
women who would see me through; but no, 
thank you, papa! I haven’t got to the point 
of working women. I guess Uncle Mathew 
doesn’t miss the bits he gives me; he’s not 
got any heir, you know. And, Parker, if he’d 
let me have a sum just now I know a cork- 
ing investment that would net us an easy 
twenty-five per cent. Perhaps I'd pull up if 
I’d make some money.” 

Parker suspected that he had come on 
that errand. 


venth h 


N RS. VON BETLER made room for 

Driscoll beside her, and he promptly 
remarked: “Stunning wave you’ve got on 
your hair; it’s the ‘cocotte,’ isn’t. it?” 

“*The cocotte’?” 

“Yes, the ‘cocotte wave.’”’ 

“T never heard of it,” she said with in- 
terest. 

“You haven’t! Haven’t you heard of 
Madame Steinall’s cocotte wave? Greatest 
thing invented! It’s warranted harmless; 
will withstand fog, rain, soap and water; 





lasts till the hair sprouts again. It was 
invented by Madame Steinall; she’s an Aus- 
trian, by the way, a Viennese; I’ll give you 
her address”; and he dived into a pocket 
““What’s that?’’ Doctor Levene asked. 


RISCOLL raised his pale eyes for a mo- 

mentary glance. ‘ Madame Steinall 
She’s an adept in dyes, Levene, and she'll 
grow hair on the most hopeless bald spot in 
existence. Recommend her to your patients 
Mrs. Ericson Cantor swears by her and Mrs. 
( vordon-Sy ke is one of her patrons; just tell 
your lady patients that—and that madame 
has a score of actresses on her lists. She’s 
just acquired Mrs. Grassmere, by the way 

“Elfreda hasn’t mentioned her.” 

No? Your fiancée’ too bus) ver tl 
Red Cross for such trifles as hairdressit 
Le vene 

“Mrs. Cantor’s hair is a wonderful color,” 
Mrs. von Betler murmured. 

““My dear madame, such a suggestion 
never emanated from me!’ Driscoll ex- 
claimed in apparent horror. “Madame 
Steinall dresses Mrs. Cantor’s hair.” 

There was a laugh, in which Mrs. Moreton 
did not join. Her lip lifted; her husband’s 
nephew was evidently no favorite of hers. 

Moreton, who stood towering above them, 
eyed the young man amusedly. Then his 
face changed and he looked away at the lake. 
He touched Parker’s shoulder. ‘See there,’’ 
he said, and pointed. 

Nixie in her canoe was paddling across 
the lake, followed by half a dozen swans. 
In midlake she stopped and was surrounded; 
from the activity of the birds she was evi- 
dently feeding them 

“Pretty, isn’t it?’’ he said with growling 
softness. ‘It’s clean and cool down there,” 
and he walked to the veranda rail. There 
was wistfulness in his eyes and in his voice. 

Parker rose that he might see better, 
and Driscoll also sprang up. “I say!” h 
breathed; and then: “I wish I could paint.” 

“Burke is announcing dinner,” Mrs 
Moreton remarked dryly. 

Moreton swung about. “‘Iam quite ready, 
my dear,” he returned curtly. ‘Will you 
and the count lead the way?” 

The antagonism between the two was 
apparent enough, and Parker caught several 
exchanged glances. 

Mrs. Moreton laid her hand on Gan- 
singen’s arm and, with Doctor Levene on 
her other side, she “led the way.” She held 
her head high, her beautiful profile rigid. 
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Every Woman 
Should Know 


sires to retain its furniture thi 

be securely put aside and used { 
purpose. The usual lease carries \ very 
form of waiver of appeal from the strict 
terms of the lease. One week’s wage should 
cover one month’s rent. If less, there is that 
much more to be saved. By procuring the 
yearly lease, as stated, the spasmodic rais 
ing of rents will be prevented 

If due care of the property is taken and 
the tenant treats it as his own, fastening up 
the gate when it comes off the hinges, put 
ting the necessary lock on a door, puttying 
up the windows to keep the panes from fall 
nailing a board on the fence to pr 
vent it from being lost and doing the many 
little things which come with the security 
of a yearly lease, the tenant would soon be 
looked upon by the landlord as a good risk, 
as good as a first mortgage, for he can thus 
safely estimate that his property is not being 
allowed to run down, but is actually being 
taken care of. 

An excellent plan is to procure, if possible, 
an option to purchase the property and have 
it made part of the lease. This prevents the 
raising of the price, if a little later during 
the tenancy the family can arrange to buy 

When a woman first takes into account 
these things she begins to plant the seeds 
of thrift, economy and industry, and by sheer 
habit upon viewing the effect of her work 
wil keep the good work up and lay the solid 
foundation of the home life which is so nec- 
essary to make it last for the future years 

NOTE—The next article in this household series will 
appear in an early number of THE Home JourRNAL. 
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If it’sa Coat, Suit 
or Wrap, there IS 
a way of telling. 





N the past, when you 
selected a new coat, suit 
or wrap, haven't you 

always wanted some kind of 

assurance that the styles from 
which you were choosing were 
correct ? 











Why, of course you have and 
so has every other woman of taste 
and refinement who invests money in 
new outer apparel. 


You've often wondered just 
how you might know whether the 
models offered were the approved 
fashions of New York—you've often 
wished for a way of telling. 


SHELDON MODES have 
been created for women just like you 
and the Sheldon Mode Service has 
been perfected to help such women. 


If your local merchant is a 
Sheldon Mode representative, no 
matter when you visit his shop he 
will have new styles to show you; 
Sheldon Mode merchants renew 
their styles thruout the year because 
Sheldon Mode studios send them, at 
regular intervals, immediately after 
they have been created, New York's 
newest and chic-est Coat and Suit 
models made according to New York's 
highest standards, by a manufacturer 
of the highest reputation for quality, 
value and style. 


And the price, to you, is SO 


moderate | 


Sheldon Modes are dis- 
played in more than a 
thousand towns. If your 











merchant hasn’t 





started this service in 





your town, please show 





him this announcement 





-he’ll be interested—or 





send us his name if you 
will. THANK YOU. 


SHELDON MODE 


Dept. A2 1333 Broadway 


N.Y, 








MERCHANTS — Write 
for our Free Sample 
Service with absolute 
guarantee against loss 
Only one merchant 
in a town may 
handle our line. 


In every 
SHELDON 
MODE 
garment, 
you'll find 
this label. 
LOOK FOR 
IT. 
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A Teco Pancake Breakfast 


— easily prepared 
wholesomely nourishing 
—really economical 


—and as for TASTE 


— what could be more tempting than a 


plate of these golden-brown flapjacks spread 
with butter and flooded with syrup? 


Remember, Tecos have a touch-the-spot 
flavor all their own that comes from an 
ingredient mixed right into the flour— 
powdered, malted buttermilk. 


Ra it’s in the _ 


Eggs? Milk? MNo—they are not needed. Just 


add water to Teco Flour and bake. Tecos 


take about two minutes from griddle to grin! 


YEND for Mrs. Allen’s new rec- 
ipe book, ** Defeating the Hig Y; 
Cost of Eating.’’ It gives many 
Teconomy recipes and menus for 


Teco Tu day and every day. Free. 


THe Exenserc Company 

508 Holmes Avenue Cortland, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ont. 
Also makers of Teco Canpirs: 


Nuggets— Midgets — Bars——Caramel Kisses 


[TECO) 


SELF. RISING 
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Choosing Your Building Site 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


Undoubtedly you have thought of the 
trees along the sidewalk most of the way 
from the station, so that you and others may 
have some shade on the hot sunny days when 
walking to and from it. Naturally, you have 
had the same thing in mind for the kiddies 
in going to the near-by school—if there are 
any children or schools to be taken into 
consideration. 


How the Architect Goes About It 


UT there are so many other things to be 

considered, speaking now from the stand- 
point of the architect who has accompanied 
you. Suppose that you and he are now ap- 
proaching the property to make the momen- 
tous decision. He will be taking repeated 
quick glances in all directions, getting the 
“lay of the land.” As the ground slopes op 
posite to the direction of the street he will 
have noticed that the spot you point out 
ahead is on the high and not the low side of 
the street. You may proceed to dilate upon 
the fact that you have thought most favor- 
ably of the high side so as to have the out- 
look and be above your neighbors on the 
opposite side. 

Notwithstanding that this may have its 
advantages your architect immediately pic- 
tures the steep sloping pathway with its long 
flight of steps at the house. These, he points 
out, will be necessary to reach the first-floor 
level when it is high enough out of the 
ground at the back to allow the kitchen 
porch to be at least one step above the natural 
level. Or he points out that it will be neces- 
sary to burrow into the hill at the back in 
order to keep the porch or the floor level 
above ground at all. 

He will recall to you how hard it is to make 
a comparatively small house, which has the 
same ceiling heights as a larger one, look low, 
not to say long, if it is way out of the ground. 
You probably didn’t realize this when you 
first looked at the property, for nothing is 
more deceptive than sloping ground. Quite 
aside from this important matter of looks, 
you will realize as soon as he mentions the 
matter that the cellar will be bound to be a 
dark one, for you can’t count on light from 
under the front porch; and that, even with 
areas around the cellar windows at the back, 
a basement laundry, if you had been think- 
ing of one, is quite out of the question. For 
with so much underground wall surface in 
contact with earth, it would be damp as well 
as bleak, and the only satisfactory way in and 
out would be an open masonry areaway, with 
steps, floor drain and a railing or wall above 
ground. ‘This means considerable expense 
and an unsatisfactory arrangement. 


Other Things to Look Out For 


HEN you discover that the front, if facing 

the street, would also face north and, in 
addition to not having the sunlight on the 
street side, you would have to put that storm 
door on the porch, which feature you detest, 
or would have to provide for a vestibule. 

[f you still have any special reason for pre- 
ferring this site—such as, perhaps, the view 
which you had expected to have from the 
garden in the rear—the resourceful architect 
will make what appears to you to be the very 
radical suggestion that you swing the house 
around—put the kitchen toward the street, 
put the entrance path as well as the en- 
trance on the side, and “front”? the house 
toward the rear, facing your own garden. 
While you will be willing to concede that it 
would be fine to have your living room and 
principal bedrooms face the garden, and to 
have the southern exposure at the same time, 
you may not be able to overcome that preju- 
dice which you have against “not fronting 
the street.’’ And besides, there may at some 
time be another house built directly back of 
yours which you would not wish to look into. 

So, beginning to see the advantage of hav- 
ing brought your architect with you, the 
suggestion is made that you go to the lot on 
the other side of the highway. 

As you leave this property, you suddenly 
make up your mind that you are glad you 
didn’t take it anyway, as you think of the 
risky climb up that pathway and up those 
high steps in sleety weather. You notice, as 
you cross over, whether there is a paved side- 
walk on each side and, as you are going to 
front on the street, you see the great ad 
vantage of having your principal rooms on 
all stories bathed in sunlight and.-of receiving 


You don’t have to wait for the archi- 
tect to point out to you what a convenient 
place it makes of the whole cellar. You can 
imagine the youngsters all winter pulling 
their sleds in that door instead of stacking 
them on the front porch. And as for the 
bicycles, what a joy to have them safely 
tucked away in the cellar overnight instead 
of wheeled over the hall rug from the porch ! 

But perhaps your house is going to be large 
enough to have a rear hall or a rear entrance 
to the first-story hall, with space enough 
there for all these. This is doubtful, how- 
ever, for we are talking about the small house 
and none but the largest have ever had 
enough room for all those things that we try 
to crowd into the closet under the stairs. 

And you, being fond of gardening, are also 
fancying what an excellent place such a 
cellar would afford for potting and early 
seeding, and even thinking of bringing the 
tomato trellises indoors for the winter, there 
being room to dispose of them and yet not 
interfere with your husband’s workbench 
and the rainy-weather clotheslines. 


You Should Have Asked the Realtor 


UST then your reflections are rudely dis- 

turbed by the intensely practical thought 
which that disagreeable architect expresses: 
“We shall not be able to put the laundry in 
this basement unless the street sewer is low 
enough.”’ Oh, yes, that was one of the things 
you forgot to ask the realtor, and now noth- 
ing can be decided until this information is 
obtained from the land company or from 
the engineer of the commissioners. 

Well, anyway, you decide you could have 
the advantage of this kind of a usable, day- 
lighted cellar even if the laundry had to be 
placed on the first floor—or the trays might 
be put in the kitchen, if it were not for over- 
crowding and mixing up the processes of 
cooking and washing. And then you are 
again reminded by that intensely conscien- 
tious architect of the increased cost. 

So you decide to hold the decision in abey- 
ance until the necessary information is ob- 
tained, as Mister Architect gives you great 
hope in explaining that, by using all of the 
excavated earth for filling around the house, 
he may be able to keep the cellar floor high 
enough to get the drain pipe into the street 
sewer if the latter was laid as deep as any 
modern, sensible engineer ought’ to lay it 
under such circumstances. 

And he points out also that by doing this 
you are going to make a saving—yes, two 
savings. This is actually so! In the first 
place, none of the excavated earth will have 
to be hauled away from the premises, 
whereas, had you located on the opposite 
side, almost all of it would have had to be 
taken a considerable distance away. That is, 
unless you had let the architect carry out the 
suggestion he made of putting a sloping, 
grass terrace or perhaps a brick or stone wall 
along the front, which would have decrossed 
the slope of the path from there to the en 
trance steps, but not that of the driveway in 
case you ever wished to put one in. 

And you had been congratulating yourself 
that you could get the other lot for $250 less 
than this one and now find: that it would 
have cost you at least $500 more to do the 
excavating and grading alone. How many 
more causes will this architect give you to 
realize that every moment spent with him is 
helping you to solve your problem and to 
save money! And in further proof of this he 
shows you how, by using up all the excavated 
earth, he avoids the necessity of cutting a 
depression for the front lawn with a terrace 
just inside the hedge line and eliminates 
those steps down to the path which would 
have given a sunken-garden effect that he 
was not sure you would want. He points 
out that by this utilization and double sav 
ing you will have a gentle slope from the 
street sidewalk to your own entrance—just 
as it should be, and with but a step to the 
front edge of the pore h. 

So this lot turns out to be the cheaper, 
though the first cost is more. You learn 
later of friends who, not having considered 
the important item of grading before pur 
chasing, paid dearly for doing the necessary 
grading afterward on what appeared to be 
cheaper lots. 


Don’t Forget Electric-Light Wires 


UT, as you can’t decide this matter until 











PANCAKE FLOU 


Selt-Rising 
ancake 
Flour 








the benefit of the prevailing summer winds, you have the facts concerning those 
You can picture to yourself that basement necessary details of public utilities, you sug- 
laundry with its almost full-height windows, gest just taking a look at one or two other 
and a regular door out onto the ground properties between this and the station. As 
instead of one of those undesirable but nec- you leave, your architect calls your attention 
essary cellarways, with wooden flap covers, 
when the cellar is deep in the ground. 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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“Me First!” 


“TACK had it first yester- 
e day—it’s my turn to have 
it first today! 

Log Cabin Syrup is not an ordinary 
Syrup! Log Cabin is the Syrup with 


the delicious Maple Flavor. 


Serve it at the table with 





Use it in the kitchen for making 


Griddle cakes Cakes 

Waffles Desserts 

Cereals Candied sweet potatoes 
Grapefruit (yes, try it!) Home-made candies 

Fritters —anything that needs sweetening 
French toast —anything that is improved by 
Ice cream (as a sundae sauce) that delicious maple flavor of 
Bread, etc. Log Cabin Syrup. 


Three Sizes 
At All Quality Grocers’ 
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STABLISHED 1869 | 
FIFTY—~ YEARS ~OF— PROGRESS 
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HEIN 
OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


IGOROUS, growing boys need nu- 
tritive, body building food. But boys 
want that food to taste good. Both boys 
and their fathers always welcome Heinz 
Baked Beans. 
The baking in ovens brings out just 
the right taste and the Heinz tomato 
sauce adds a delicious Havor. They can- 


not be served too often. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 














All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada\__ 











Choosing Your Building Site 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


to the fact that the electric-light wires and 
poles are on the other side of the street. 

The one in front of the property you had 
almost decided upon, and which you had not 
noticed on account of the trees near it, you 
now see comes exactly in the center of the 
only place you could have put your drive- 
way. What a lucky escape! But that is 
not all. 

By locating on the side you are on now, the 
wires will surely have to be strung across the 
street as well as into your house. What an 
eyesore that will be, for you cannot afford to 
tunnel the road for an underground cable 
even if you would be willing to spend money 
for that purpose in your own front lawn. 
While discussing this unthought-of feature, 
it is discovered that, at the back of the 
lowest lot, there are other service wires, and 
that from the pole at the corner you can 
come in overhead and enter the house at the 
back. This will not be objec tionable and 
you can save the expense of the underground 
work and not disfigure the facade of the house. 

Stopping at what was your former ‘ 
ond choice” lot on the next cross street run- 
ning north and south, you point out that it is 
practically level ground and that the house 
would face east so that you could get the 
morning sun in the dining room—with the 
living room across the hall, its longest side 
toward the south. 


*sec- 


Grading and Excavating Loom Big 


OU both agree that the surroundings are 

almost ideal, but you perceive that, on 
this site, the bedrooms of the upper stories 
which would get the best summer air would 
be those at the back of the house. The archi- 
tect again reminds you of the grading propo- 
sition by explaining that practically all the 
excavated earth would have to be hauled 
away, perhaps a long distance, for it is 
strange that when earth is to be disposed 
of few people are willing to receive it even 
though their lots may have low spots well in 
need of filling. 

Again, with this level lot you would have a 
deep and more costly cellar to dig than else- 
where. And, unless the house stood up high 
all around, you would have to place areas at 
all the cellar windows. Also, you would have 
to resort to the cellarway of which we spoke 
and would not have a bright and usable 
basement. Furthermore, the little stream 
over yonder gives indication that dampness 
might be encountered and perhaps expensive 
footings for the walls necessitated, as well as 
waterproofing or cement coating the outside 
of the foundations. A drain might have to 
be resorted to and considerable expense en- 
tailed in trying to keep the cellar dry. Or the 
stream might overflow and fill the cellar. 

Your architect will tell you that this may 
not be the only piece of ground which might 
prove to have water in it, as nothing will 
demonstrate the exact nature of the subsoil 





but excavations or borings. Information 
from others in the immediate locality may 
urse, be helpful in reaching an advanc 
mclusion. It may be that this lot, as 
sometimes the case in apparently newl) 
cle veloped territory, has once been low and 
filled in—in other words, consists of ‘‘ made 
earth. If any doubt exists on this score 


thorough investigation should be made, for 
it may be necessary to go deep to “ bedrock” 
with the foundations or “float”’ broad foot- 
ings on the more or less soft fill. 


Good Topsoil a Requisite 


HESE conditions are, of course, excep- 

tional, but they should be borne in mind 
in selecting any site, to avoid undue expense 
and the necessity of providing new topsoil, 
for the surface of a fill may, of course, re- 
quire it, as neither seed nor sod will flourish 
on barren ground. 

In some cases an otherwise satisfactory 
piece of ground may have been denuded of 
its topsoil by some rapacious pioneer. A 
spadeful of earth turned up here and there 
will disclose whether or not this is so. If it 
is, move over a lot or two, if there be both 
room and a choice, as the necessity of pro- 
viding a new top dressing, which is often 
difficult to obtain and expensive, may thus 
be avojded. 

While considering the level lot—and it 
will not be absolutely level, for no surface 
ever is, and in the finished grading the 
ground near the house will be filled up to 
slope away from the walls—you recall a 
certain attractive home, You remember 
that its effective appearance was due partly 
to the fact that a terrace had been built at 
the front—perhaps the whole front lawn had 
been raised, except for the path, which was 
put at the side of the lot instead of in the 


center. This is always a better arrangement 
for the path instead of having it cut the 
lawn in two, and you now appreciate that, 
in securing this low and cozy effect at the 
front porch while retaining fair-sized cellar 
windows at each side of the house, much of 
the cellar earth was thus disposed of. 

On a level lot also your architect tells you 
it will be more difficult to dispose of the 
water from the rain spouts. These may have 
to be carried to the street gutters unless, in 
this locality, a storm water sewer or drain is 
part of the general scheme. He points out 
that on the second lot, the rainwater, if 
collected into terra-cotta pipes, can be dis- 
charged onto the surface just back of the 
house, whereas on the first lot across the 
street it would have to be discharged at 
the front. Or, in order to save money, you 
may not connect them up underground, so 
this makes the sloping surface more than 
ever desirabk ° 


The Lot That Has Most Good Points 


| peteen ee lot has a sloping surface from 
south tonorth, This property is on the 
east side of the street; the house could face 
west, which would be almost as ideal as the 
southern exposure. The living room can go 
in the southwest corner, but that will put the 
dining room in the northwest corner, and 
where will be your morning sun? 

You notice, however, that the house next 
door is rightly placed and at the proper dis- 
tance to reflect into your dining room the 
flood of sunlight with which it will be 
bathed in the morning. You see, too, that 
your outlook into the sunny side of the 
near-by trees, instead of into their shaded 
side, will be desirable, and the architect 
informs you that the windows in this room 
can be increased in size or number as a com- 
pensatory measure. 

On this side of the house, the ground 
being lower, it will be natural to place the 
pathway leading to the rear. The milkman 
and the grocer boy, the iceman and all 
others in passing will be out of sight. The 
porch goes on the other side, toward the south 
and east, and is thus away from the service 
traffic. It can be so placed there that only 
two of the living-room windows will be cov- 
ered by the porch roof, which will, of course, 
also extend over the small tiled entrance hall 
which replaces the old-fashioned vestibule 
and forms a barrier against the northeast 
winds. 

And the porch, if this lot is purchased, will 
be, as in the case of Number 2, close to the 
ground and may be made of lasting materials 
and floored with brick, tile or cement, with 
perhaps a similar paving on an adjoining 
open terrace—something not possible with 
out either greatly increased expense or lia 
bility of settlement—when the porch is high 
out of the ground. Such a porch, if with 
full-length windows to the floor, links th 
grounds with the house and makes outdoors 


i living place in all seasonable weather. 


A Preliminary Scheme is Needed 


B* this time you have almost dec ided that 
if the sewer at the other lot isn’t low 
enough it will not make much difference, for 
perhaps you will be just as glad to take this 
property anyway. It has the same rear ad 

vantages as to large windows and afull-height 
door in the basement. And if water ever does 
get into the cellar it can’t possibly do any 

thing but flow right out of the door, making 
drains in the cellar floor unnecessary and 
saving expense. 

These and other considerations lead to the 
development of the grounds, which should 
be sketched out in connection with the plan 
of the house. 

By working out a preliminary, compre- 
hensive scheme for the place, including the 
things you hope to have, you will be aided 
in determining the shape of the property to 
be acquired within the limitation of your 
means. When lawn and garden have been 
plotted and allowances made for recreation 
or playground space, it may be apparent 
that you should have more width and less 
depth than you had contemplated—or vice 
versa. These features and the restrictions 
from the front and side lines may have 
much to do with your selection of the site. 
They may also have great bearing on the 
length and depth or general shape of the 
house—and all in turn influence the design 
and with it the nature of the materials to be 
used and the character of the planting. 

Many of these things have, of course, been 
running through your mind, and you only 
needed this contact with your architect be- 
fore instead of after selecting the site to 
focus them. 
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SUCF PANCAKES! 


A New Ida in Pancake Flours 
Is the Secrt of Their Goodness 


ENDER, veltty pancakes! They are tempt- 
ing and delite—the kind you’ve always 
hoped for. Try \rmour’s Pancake Flour and 
you'll never forgetiow delicious pancakes can be. 


Armour’s Pancae Flour means success each 
and every time. requires no particular skill. 
Just stir in milk Oiwater and bake. And you'll 
always have the bes—Pancakes ‘‘ Mother’s Way.”’ 





ARMOUR'S #8 Gr nm 
PANCAKE FLOUR es 


Makes Facakes Mothers Way 


Ground Armour’s Oats the flour! It gives that won- : ‘io a 

i dake , on rer Nong “4 Try the worth-while recipes on 
derful flavor and cream,who esomeness to the batter. every package for light waffles, 
No breakfast could be »re nourishing! Wheat, corn 


dainty muffins and other fine sug- 
and Armour’s Oats, evefowdered milk, all in one. A gestions— something for every meal 
flour so rich you need no gs, of the day. 





Ask yr grocer. 


Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Compiy 
Chicago 
Also makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Ca, 


— Oats, Corn Flakes, Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Noodles 


You'll Like 
the Taste 







Cook Perfectly 


Makes Glorious Dishes in 10 to 15 Minutes 
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urity- give 


me the old-fashioned kind 


An advertisement written for the Joseph Burnett Company 


by a young housewife of the modern 


HE other night my husband asked me, 
“Helen—what kind of vanilla do you 
use ?’’—and after thinking a minute I said, 
“Why, it’s funny I’ve forgotten the name 
it’s on the tip of my tongue but I just can’t 
think of it, but you know —1?’s the old-fashioned 
kind.’ He 
laughed and 
questioned, 
“Burnett's?” 
and I said, 
‘“Of course 
that’s it.” 
And then, 
all business, 
and with the 
air of a cross 
examiner he 
began to 
question me— 
a woman—for more definite reasons. “Why” 
I said “It’s the kind we always used at home. 
I can remember time and time again on 
Saturday mornings—Grandma always in 
sisted on coming down to the kitchen to 
show the ‘young people’ how cake really 
should be made. Like as not there was no 
vanilla and I would be bustled off with nurse 
for my morning’s walk and a call at the 





And then, all business, 
he began to question 
me, a woman 


grocer’s. Our parting instructions were 
‘A bottle of Burnett’s Vanilla and tell the 
man no other kind will do.’” 

Later as a young girl when the fudge 
craze was at its height I, too, insisted on 
Burnett’s. At that time perhaps I had 
no definite reason for this choice, but my 
fudge was full-flavored—toothsome—al 
ways uniformly delicious. Then—at school 
and college in domestic science classes, 
where recipes were analyzed and where 


, 
lime, imitators have Vainiy 


wholesomeness and unequaled flavor. 





: . , , 7 : 
Seventy-seven years ago Burnett's Vanilla was first made in 
the rear of a tiny apothecary shop in Boston. 


purity was paramount, I found that my 
faith in Burnett’s was not misplaced. 
There—where we were taught the advan- 
tage of exact amounts of each ingredient 

the economy in dollars and cents of using 
only the best—there we discovered that 
one teaspoonful of Burnett’s Vanilla was 


just like every other Burnett teaspoonful 


always uniform—always rich in flavor 
losing none of it in cooking. Since then | 


have always used Burnett’s. 


And now my husband, who had occasion 
to inspect 
the Burnett 
factory ona 
recent busi- 
ness trip to 
Boston, tells 
me why I 
am right to 
depend 
upon Bur- 
nett’s. The 
company 
has been 


i * a 


Later as a young girl, 
when the fudge craze 
was at its height.... 


in business 
for over 
SEeVEARTY 
years and 
the same painstaking process used then, 
when time had little value, is still con 
tinued. All their vanilla beans must come 
from a certain section of Mexico—no 
other kind (from Tahiti or South America) 
gives the same flavor. The same long 
curing process covering months is insisted 
upon—the same long aging of the beans 
after arriving in this country. 


He says that a company that insists on 


From that 
tried to copy its purity, 
Burnett’s is oldest 


because it 15 best an 1 best because if 15 oldest. 


Burnett’s 


p= Vanilla 


Y Other \ 


CLlavors 


Lemon 
Almond 
Orange 
Raspberry 
and many others 


Also Burnetts 
Color ‘Pastes 








6 Pence © 


Since 1847-Burnetts extracts have meant full flav 








school, 


maintainang 
such spleacid 
standards ce- 
serves erery 
housekeepe’'s 
coéperatbn 
for her ovn 
sake, if 10tfor 
theirs. Fom 
now on myin- 
structions ae- 

and so aremy 
desires—t in- 
sist upon tur- 
nett’s Vailla. 


And now my husband... 
tells me why I am right 
to depend upon Burnett's 


Of couse there are many other Burnett 
flavors, eually pure—equally full-Alavored 
—whichcan be used to give desserts 
variety. All good grocery stores sell them, 
but if yi have difficulty in obtaining any 
of themend us your dealer’s name. 


Arecipe book of desserts 
We vill gladly supply you with this 
splend book of 115 recipes entitled 
“Dairy Desserts.” Enclose 10c. in 
stamy Or coin with your request to cover 
posta. It is a booklet that will furnish 
you ‘th many new dessert suggestions. 


TE. JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 























BURNETT'S 


PURE EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


FOR FLAVORING 
lee Cream. Custards, &o. 





OF ALL PURE OOO Laws 
STATE AND HaTION NL 


BURNETTS 
EXTRACT 


| VANILLA 


FOR FLAVORING 


Ices. Cakes. Jellies Etc. 












|2 FID OUNCES NET 


JOSEPH BURNETT (0. 


_| BOSTOR,MASS..U.S.A. 








DIRECTIONS 
A *EASPOONFUL O8#8 MORE 
TO A QUAPT ACCORDING TO 
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Cookery at a Glance 


By A. Louise Andrea 


LL recipes for any one kind of food are similar in essentials, but differ 

in details. This cookery card will enable you to see the variations 
For convenience in kitchen use, cut out this page, 
mount it on cardboard heavy enough not to bend, cut out the hole 
hook on the inside of the left-hand door of your kitchen 


convenient height. 


When you want to make a clear 
































or cream soup, or cook meat, hang this card on the hook and a glance will 
show you what ingredients you will need and the method of putting them 
together. 

The abbreviations used throughout are these: T means 1 level fad/e- 
spoonful; t means 1 level ¢easpoonful; C means 1 level cupful, using the 
standard half-pint measuring cup. 




























































































METHOD: Wipe steaks and chops with a clean, damp cloth; cook on greased broiler rack 
under gas flame or over clear coals, turning often to sear. When done remove to hot platter and 
serve with sauce, seasoning butter or gravy. 

* SEASONING BUTTER: 


To each person allow half a tablespoonful of butter, an eighth of a 


teaspoonful of salt and two dashes of pepper. Cream and spread on both sides of lean meat. 
When steaks or chops are to be served with a sauce use salt and pepper. 








Meat and Fish Soups ! Cream Soups 

5 Seasonings ; Garnish- || Thicken With | Seasonings 

Kind and Base How ‘ Thick- ‘ —— 

Sieradinute Sasiatieall and Liquid | Cooking| Method “ae ing and Kind and Base Material Hot Liquid |_—_—_, = and Garnishings 
5 ; F Flavorings | Serving Flour | Butter | Flavorings 

, 4 + ¢ ‘ Salt and pep eer gen 
( t 4 ar ¢ is : ‘ , RAGUs. 1 4  € ‘ = “ iT iT tag I Asparagu 
ee ated ve la Plain white stock per 
piec ' le Add 1 W thaga 2C milk | 
I Pe WI '  ¥ ae beaten egg . ah f 4C water in as = 1 stalk cel- | Flowerettes 
prown OFM 4 sprigs white and en GC CAULIFLOWER. One rity 41 41 ery, salt and dipped in 

BovurLiLo» 6 third in thyme, 3 7 hours crushed fancy-cut i which cauli- pepper grated cheese 

: marrow. | sprays pars- . | ° vegetables || flower boiled | . 
pounds beef ok bat. | toe, 600 3 quarts | at sim- | shell for each oad | ———— —| C whit rr 4 — --.——-+ 
from round, = | re cold mering | quart. Stir. : : | - ou ome oe « SHCes ON~ 'Slices of cooked 
2 pounds ance in each of water | temper- | Boll 2 min. | | tender in || CreLtery. Three C minced stock, 3 C 3 T 27 | ion, salt and |* l err A 
marrowbone | SOUP_ket- | diced carrot, ature | utes, then sock. Or milk | . 

tle. Crack | onion, tur- | simmer 10 with any || 7 qe ais Saltand nep-| Yasdshotied 
all bones. | nips and cel- “eee kind of || , - : 2 C water, 6 T oT a Hi f age ik 
Add | ery, %C yey . tiny soup || “ETTUCE. Two heads 1C milk Te ' perand dash| egg be put 
browned | sliced leeks. F mncene K dumplings ||__ —. cae pe of nutmeg _ _through sieve | 
meat Salt. Pepper | } } 3 slices on- , 
ese: | : . . ome on ‘ ri 
ce |_cheesecloth . |} Potato. 4 Cooked and sieved | 4C milk 2% 37 ion, salt and 1 ooeeee 

Cc . } Strain, cool, | | | | pepper parsley 

ONSOMME, ; ‘ remove fat. | . i aeeiiat wee —— = 
, le ac | "i 2 C milk. | Salt, pepper 
pounds veal | Cut meat thd Ceach Add 1 | E lain s Semnar 2 4C white 5sT 4T - 1 Yt oe » | Cc t 
shank. body | into email | diced onion, beaten egg | with some | SPINACH. quarts sw t. } anc jade | routons 
r : rhe i -ar- : ‘ly c stock mace | 
of uncooked | pieces. sok atthe 2 white and ae al ] = i ; cs 7 ———— 
chicken, | Brown \% | T°“ * 4to5 | crushed shell | fer . . 4 milk 4 t soda. lone T whi 
(breast and | in marrow. | cloves, 18 3 quarts | hours at| for each cooked | Papen. 7 can ; | Cook, with 4T st b < chopped aa ye: 
a iadaaie | | peppercorns, : } = veal or || Cooked with seasonings; hinkene : onion, salt | Cream on each 
legs saved Crack | cold simmer- | quart. Stir : thickener, in nion, & service 
for other bones 4 sprays water 1g tem Boil 2 min chicken, || add soda, stir and sieve. | double boiler and pepper ct og 
0 s, - > ate if . - < 4 a | | ' ' 
dishes), gib- Place | cle ley pe perature utes, then F Prony od ‘ En ee ne 
. . | Sp gs y e,i 1é =4¢ te . . . 
lets and | all meat | blade | simmer 10 vegetables METHOD: Cook base materials and seasonings tender in stock or water. Reserve, if any, base | 
as and bone | mace, \6 bay | minutes. | or soup || materials for garnish. Press balance through sieve. Rub flour and butter together; add to milk 
cae kien S| in kettle — ? Bam ne | dumplings | and heat in double boiler; add the sieved mixture and bring to boiling. Garnish and serve. | 
| 
| cheesecloth ee eee — = 
~ | 2 Teach | a | 
} minced on- 1%T | F . d d S r d M 
| ion, carrot, } | each rie an autee eats | 
. , raw ham, 1 T : 1 hour at of but | 
cy o |} . 3 s e ut 

OXTAIL. 1 ox- At Into parsley, oem simmer —— terand| Meat cut ||_ _ . — . . — —| 
tail small tirred over brown ng tem Strain flour sheber- Wil 
é edna s » ing tem 1ou artail “ 1 7 

pieces fire for 15 perature rubbed| 0**@!! Method Serve With 
minutes in , Cook | Season - Gravy or = : 

minut Kind and Cut “ s of core ; Garnish 

37T butter paste With | With Sauce , Other | 

Salt. Pepper Cooking Potatoes |\7, Stables 

‘ = ge ' 

2 T each a — ‘aii - | 

Stock From minced on | Meat diced Boil until Salt Brown flour) Balls, Es- Buttered 
COOKED ion, carrot, | . or 1T , = tender; ree Fry in jand butter calloped carrots 
MEATS Crack celery, 6 pep ae. | 2to3 each of V ly ch : irain mr leep fat idd Veal | Pimiento, | stewed t Fried 
Bones from | bones; add! percorns, 2 “il et hours at cooked thick diy honmnes until stock, sea r Sweet matoes parsley | 
roast turkey, y tough loves, &% | TES simmer Str peas, diced ’ —— gg, t vice browned | soning and I 
chicken, ends ot blade mace er meat ing tem elery, oT bs sitaintel emon juice glacé r 
beef, lamb neat ) sprays mene perature arrots cut —— ? P} . ae ‘ 

. — yones . . lace i ve j 
etc.; left- parsley. bor n fan Id pa ( akes, Crea I 
over gravy Salt. hapes BACON 4 ir on slow Sweet 1 Brussel t t 
Pepper thick, rind 1 fire until ; * : the 
- a SS) sp , _ 
Fisu Stock 1 T each moved crisp, | Lvonnaise, | boiled cab ' 
r mince 4 hou ‘ turning : : “s 
I ninced car 2 hour > - | P Hashed bage 1 
+ mg Men rot and or Cold at sim ~~, - often hs . . i 
sd Gea - , 1 clove, water mering Strain m - ' aa Sq In p Lashe Corn f W 
bones of cod 6 pepper to cover compet parsl . PORKTENDERLOIN i pep 10 m Pe 1 gravy Au gratit te fr 
or haddock corns. Salt ature Split,poundwit per, a ites, with| thickene< < Sweet ple r < 
Pepper cleaverto flatte: pinch of | minced | with flour potat ri¢ b 
— " meeec sage fat pork glact Dana! 
ia : | 
METHOD: Place bone and meat (prepared as directed) in kettle, cover with 1. Let ( Id flour Mas! | 
stand half an hour, pla over fire, bring slowly boiling point, simmer two-thirds of king wW r; Tn nar Mk Swe | 
time; season, complete oking time Strai: larify, and add thickener wh lesignated HAM Sliced bring t Pepper 10 mii to tat il paar t gt I | 
inch thick t = - pa yore : t | 
” glacé age 
\ , n 
c K 
Broiled Steaks and Chops METHOD: Season meat, dust with flour where directed, a1 th two | 
tablespoonfuls of I Ited rif ngs Have fire hot t sear so t I Red | 
— —— a ——— heat and « k until t ] Wi serv \ k ls i platter | 
7 . 1 arrange the n ton sauce; where t iu sat r o7 g 
: ; Cooking Serve With Gravy or Garnish er 
Kind and Cut Method ee S. and —— — == 
I « » auce 
Potatoes | Other Vegetables | | Service | 
| | | 

: . Sautéed eggplant, Melted Bacon Roasted Meats 

FLANK STEAK. Cut across | ' «| Au gratin, : 
grain in several piece | Broil steaks! > Easked stuffed peppers, Butter curls and 

oe as pee one inch | ‘ a grilled onions Sauce | parsley ——— _ - — = 
| thick 4 Croouettesi«... | _ #Gnne —_—— 

ay rn roquettes ; : , Seasoning a Approx. - . 

a ND ” AK. ‘ . — | minutes for on nen Beked meceroal and | oF Maltre = : Kind and Preparation The ro Style of | Garnish | Sauce or Other 
op of round, inch re: . ~heese, stuffe yma- hA ercress ry ~ - 

+ aa ch |rare; 5 min-| “ potato preg a a - — A | d’hétel _—— for Oven Potatoes With Gravy Accompaniments 
| utes for glacé | toes, buttered Carrots | Butter | Cook | 
7 rr medium = |———————_ ok a aE 4] | ae es —: 

SIRLOIN STEAK. Cut from | Tare; 6)9 French Baked squash, fried Maitre | Lec or Lams. Remove Boiled Squash, cauliflower, 
middle and first cut of |minutes for fried sliced tomato, d'hétel Parsley caul, season with salt 14 sweet, | Watercress Mint peas, mushrooms, 
loin, 144 inches thick well done | or Baked creamed parsnip Butter || and pepper, place on hours Mashed, or sauce | eggplant, baked to 
. —— cette ecg a }] rack, dredge with flour | Parsley matoes, currant jelly, 

J ER STEAK . 7 So 7 ——— — 
” joan pn pin ph Mold in Maitre MuTTon. Season with 14 Boiled Turnir s [ 
( - € anc VE OI ’ + hite , trir 

; : . salt and pepper, place to white, or _— Caper ringle 
chop with 2 ounces of cakes Lyonnaise, Buttered carrots, 5 Ne —— at pd _ ~ k q pan 1% buttered Watercress sauce kohl-rat 
suet to 1 pound of |linchthick;| Creamed, stewed tomatoes, — Parsley saad ‘dredge with flour hours balls l 
meat. Add minced % 6to8 | or Baked fried onions | 7 oe ‘ I ; a > = = . . — 
clove, garlic and 4% t | minutes mss - || *SHORT Riss OF BEer. Hashed. : 
of onion juice | Sauce Slice > 1 carrot, Until Lyonnaise Brown | Corn fritters, stuffed 

- — ——— — 1 small turnip, % green we —< ies > ' gravy ‘ ‘aft 

“- ‘ . ss nicely Baked, Parsley tomatoes, stuffed 
' en | Balls, | A sparagus tips, but- | Bearnaise | Arrange | pepper. Mix andlayin | } ouned | Au gratin, made peppers, spinach 
LAMB CHnops. From loin, chops 5 Chips, | tered peas, buttered | Sauce, or | chops on | roaster. Place meat on r Pimient< irom pan 
1 inch thick pen et or Hashed | Limas, Brussels | Seasoning | bed of wa- || top. Salt and pepper a sil . 
for rare brown sprouts, cauliflower Butter ; tercress || Lorn oF Pork. Salt and rr ‘ 
_ eee - - | pepper, lay in. pan, ‘white Fried Gravy | Cort yee | 
“pes . — oo wer te th slices of pir 
Mutton CuHops. From | very thick |Croquettes Creamed turnips, . Broiled mo tigate: + tigge ne b i Baked apple made low 3 
- : ter ‘| buttered beets, spin- | Seasoning | % kidney raw onion, carrot ant per sweet, 0 23 from par ; . 
loin, 1 to 2 inches thick | chops, 15 > : weet, or ring from pan 
: i i 1ops, 1 Hashed, or ind 
to 20 min Au gratin ach en croustades, Butter and bacon. | apple. Add 1 pint of poun 7, anianae 
utes =o stuffed onions | Watercress boiling water = | : — . 
— ose - S| = Ris Roast. Season with | For a rare Mashed, Plate Corn pudding, baked 
: : roil 8 to 10)Fried sweet) Brussels sprouts, Fried- salt and pepper. Place | roast allow | Au gratin, P , ate squash, creamed 
Pork Cops. From loin, } minutes potatoes, |cauliflower croquettes,| Seasoning | apple meat on rack in roast- | 12 minutes| Baked, or arsley, girl spinach, baked egg 
" pa : am Yai ees + amqeetin 4 ae = A dag . . | y -! or water- ravy — ; 
cut 4 to a pound until well ener or creamed cabbage, Butter rings ing pan, with skin side | per pound; Sweet- on a - wh plant, stuffed tom 
done arsley apple sauce | | down,dredgewithflour. | well done, potato Gnome tet toes, currant or 
a —" ; paneiiatgeniabiies 1 : > from pan he herr 
Turn meat once glacé , quince jell 


16 minutes | 
| | i eneing 


METHOD: Wipe all meat with clean, damp cloth. Have oven hot at first to sear surf 
reduce heat and baste every fifteen minutes with liquid in pan. If necessary add boiling water 
When done, remove meat, pour off fat, add flour and boiling water and stir until thickened. 

* When meat is browned, place in another pan; add flour and 1 pint of boiling water to 
|| vegetables, and stir until slightly thickened. Strain over the meat and simmer until tender. 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 











































































HE millions of people who wear 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery are 

the millions who make up the 
happy, sane, home-loving families of 
America. 


Theyappreciate Durable-DURHAM 
because they realize that true econ 
omy is in quality and long wear. 
They like the comfort of Durable 
DURHAM, its fine appearance, and 
above all its absolute dependability. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery in- 
cludes styles for everyone in the 
family, big and little, and for every 
purpose. Working socks and dress 
socks for men in all weights; play and 
school stockings for children; stock- 
ings for women in sheer lisle or heav- 
ier cotton, in all fashionable colors. 






























a ast 
Rang VW man® 


OSIER 


C She right hosier 
‘por the American fami Ly 


Every pair of Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery is strongly reinforced at 
points of hardest wear. Tops are 





JO 





wide and elastic; sizes are accurately | 


marked; feet and toes are smooth, 
The Durham 


seamless and even. 
dyes will not fade. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is a 
product of industrial 


in the famous Durham Hosiery 
Mills. We have no strikes nor lock- 
outs—every worker is interested in 
quality. 


Ask your favorite store for Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. You should be 
able to find it at any dealer’s. Look 
for the Durable-DURHAM trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. 

















DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., New York 


democracy, | 
made under ideal working conditions | 
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Sleeping-Porch Windows 


Especially Designed for the Small Porch 
By A. T. Williamson 


INDING that the usual swinging win- 
Rex: which had been planned for our 

small sleeping porch occupied too 
much space when they were opened in, and 
as it was impossible to swing them out- 
ward because of the stationary screens, we 
devised a window all our own which has 
been eminently satisfactory. 


The plan above very clearly explains how 
our window operates. The lower sash is 
hinged to the upper sash, which in turn folds 
to the ceiling and is held in place by hooks. 
When only one-half of the window is to be 
opened, the lower sash hooks to the upper 
one, so that any amount of air can be let in; 
they do not interfere with the screens. 





An Ancient People and 
Their Problems 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


people with Christian ideals, in whose land 
our own America had laid the foundation of 
democracy. Here, in 1907, the Bicol bishop, 
Father Jorge Berlin, gave the opening in 
vocation at the first Oriental assembly of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

lhe Zamballans, with their rugged moun 
tains and shell-lined coasts, boast of their 
Theodore Yangco, capitalist and philanthro 
pist, whose boats ply the palm-fringed bays 
of the archipelago, picking up tropical car 
goes and tropical people, carrying them from 
port to port at Oriental rates which, though 
small compared with Occidental fares, have 
made Mr. Yangco one of the rich men of the 
world. His money he spends on his own 
people, matching the amount raised by a 
country district for its much needed school 
building, giving another district a library, 
putting up public buildings where they will 
best benefit the boys and girls of the Philip 
pines. A lasting monument to his name is 
the Student Y. M. C. A. in Manila, put 


nd ¢ uipped through | enerosity 


A Self-Made Capitalist 
Llocans in tx 


i ®- 
capitalist, Mr 


capital fitted up an office in Manila with a 
second-hand table and chair ind gasoline 
boxes for filing cases, and then went thor- 
oughly into the Philippine oil industry. He 
now conducts a three-million-dollar business, 
besides being a director of the Philippine Na 
tional Bank and president of the Insular Life 
Insurance Company as well as president of 
the Compania Mercantile de Filipinas, a 
steamship line. 


elf-macd 
with a small 


oingson 


The Pangasinans have a professional man 
of note to their credit, Doctor Sison, professor 
of medicine and surgery in the Philippine 
University, and his wife, who is a specialist 
in obstetrics. Doctor and Mrs. Sison came 
to America not long ago for special re 
search work at Johns Hopkins University 
While here Doctor Sison was offered the 
professorship of tropical medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania, but he declined 
preferring rather to serve his own people. 

And the Tagalogs have their Aguinaldo 
the plain farmer general, who in 1898 organ 
ized a republic and put it into operatiot 
And so on with all the people in all the prov 
inces. There are men who achieve results to 
be found everywhere. 


A College 25 Years Older Than Harvard 


A® FOR the mistaken impression that 
4 \ men of the different provinces cannot 
inderstand one another, that the Tagalog 
| is unintelligible to the Ilocanos « 
Visayans, it is a matter of record that tl 
[locanos have from the beginning of Filipin 
history depended on th farther 
uth for their foodstuffs. They do not pro 
duce rice in sufficient quantities to sustain 
their people. So they depend upon their in 
genuity as woodworkers, making chairs 
beds and carved images to barter for food 
As far back as men can remember th¢ 
great old Ilocano schooners have anchored 
in the harbors of Luzon with their highly 
prized cargoes of images, beds and chairs to 
trade for rice and salt. In 1903 we found 


ianpuage 


provinces 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 














The Senate of the Congress of the Philippines in Session 
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Teeth 





are Ruined 


By a Film—Millions of Them 


All Statements approved by High Dental Authorities 


These are facts which every woman, 
for her sake and her family’s sake, should 
know. They may save troubles which are 
life-long in effect. 


The teeth’s great enemy is a viscous 
film. It is ever-present, ever-forming. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


It clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If not removed it hardens. 
Then it does a constant damage. And 
most tooth troubles are nowadays traced 
to that film. 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. ‘‘Bac- 
terial plaque’”’ is the dental name for film. 
Those germs cause countless troubles, 
local and internal. 


The Great Dental Problem 


How to end that film has been for years 
a major dental problem. Vigorous clean- 
ing in the denti:t’s chair removed the 
fixed film, but that was periodic. What 
was wanted was a daily film combatant, 
and dental science has now found it. 


The method has been tested for five 
years. Able authorities have proved it 
by clinical and laboratory tests. Thou- 
sands of dentists have proved it, and 
millions of people. And now leading den- 
tists everywhere advise its daily use. 


For home use the method is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. To dem- 
onstrate its action, a 10-Day Tube is be- 
ing offered to everyone who asks. This 
is to urge you to get it. 


Based on Active Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve the film, then to constantly 
combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 
What dental science has discovered is a 
harmless activating method, so that ac- 
tive pepsin may be regularly applied. 

Combined with pepsin are other qual- 
ities which authorities now advise. So 
Pepsodent, in every way, is the ideal 
modern dentifrice. 


Judge by Its Results 


Let the product itself convince you, as 
millions have already been. The results 
are visible and quick, and no one who 
sees them can doubt them. Send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 

The test will be a revelation. It will 
show you clearly what is best for you 
and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, based on activated pepsin, and 
now advised for daily use by leading dentists everywhere. 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


Night and Day 


Month after month, film on teeth is causing 


tartar, fixing stains and breeding germs. It is 
leading to unsightly teeth and to decay. 


It lodges between the teeth, at the necks of 


teeth and elsewhere. Wherever it lodges there 


may be ceaseless attack. 


In modern dentistry, 


most tooth troubles are traced to that ruinous 
film. 





Look in Ten Days 


See what the trial tube does. 
Note how white the teeth look, 
how clean and safe. You will 
wish to keep them that way. 





Dentists Call It “Bacterial Plaque” 


And your dentist will tell you 
that this film causes most of 
the tooth damage. He will urge 
you to combat it every day. 


316 


TEN-DAY TUBE FREE 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 967, 1104 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 


















































Ground Hominy Only — Not Whole Corn 


Old-style Corn Meal was simply 
whole corn ground. 


It was coarse, because the fi- 
brous outer coat was in it. 


Sometimes it grew rancid, for 
the oily germ was there. 


Quaker experts remove both 
the outer coat and the germ. 


They leave just the flinty, sweet 
hominy part, and they granulate 


that for Corn Meal. 


—— It differs from old-style Corn 


Meal as much as patent flour 
differs from Graham. 


It makes corn bread, muffins, 
pancakes and porridge such as 
never were madewith the old kind. 

Try thisQuaker Best Corn Meal. 


Itcomesin round packages, sealed. 


The Yellow is like 


grains of gold- 


The White like 


marble dust. 


It will make your corn dainties 
at least twice as inviting, and 
change all yourideasof Corn Meal. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—/ 5c Per Package /x¢*pt, in 


The Best 60% of the Corn 





Granulated Hominy 





Fancy Hominy 


The same Quaker experts make an ex 
quisite hominy. It has won a million North 
ern homes to this great Southern dainty. 


Serve as a breakfast cereal or in fritters, 
in pancakes or as a side dish at dinner. 


The sweet grits form a food which none 
should miss. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy — 1 5c 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


050) 
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An Ancient People and 
Their Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


them in the rice fields of the Pangasinans, 
helping harvest the cargoes for their return 
voyage to the north. They apparently made 
themselves understood then, as they do now. 
Schoolboys go to athletic meets all over the 
islands, and Filipino commercial representa- 
tives travel from one end of the archipelago 
to the other, and from results attained it is 
evident that they get 
regard- 
less of the impressions 
of a hurried visit. 

Che fantastic coun- 
cil of the headhunters, 
which calls the braves 


ideas acToss, 


from their sleep 

dawn to race over th 
hills with the rising 
sun to a spreading 


mango tree on the 
highest peak of their 
domain, there to 
squat, solemnly smok- 
ing all day long while 
the sun slowly passes 
overhead and down 
the other side of their 
mountain world, 
throwing long shad- 
owsonthepurple mists 
at their feet, thus call 
ing them to leave their unfinished business 
under the tree and race away with the setting 
sun to their grass homes and sleep again, was 
ideal law-making for curious observation. 
Had our voyager chanced upon it in session, 
the public might have had a vivid pen pic 
ture to contemplate. But the opportunity 
lost, the little voyage of discovery a thing 
of the past, the public will suffer the prosaic 
description of a prosaic Congress, with sen 
ators and representatives from all provinces 
elected by the Filipino people whose franchise 
is limited by a literacy test. 

rhe Filipinos are seventy per cent literate, 
a percentage of literacy higher than that of 
any country in South America, as well as 
higher than that of many countries of 


How to Read 


CONTINUED 


PHOTO. BY ESTEBAN CON-Wi 


A Typical Filipino Student 


1/1 materials or labor obviously required 
{ com ple te the work shall be included as fully 
though mentioned in the specifications or 
hown on the drawin The word “obvi 
ously is sometimes omitted, b whether 
omitted or not the clause means ‘obviously 
to a contractor of average intelligence 
experience, nad it} ifer to consider that 
meal Itt rs only to 
h items as are absolutel juired in 
connection with practically all buildings, and 
does not protect you in the event that your 
individual wants and requircments are not 
clearly and definitely specified 
For example, it is obvious that the casing 


or trim around doors and s would 


have to be nailed in place, but it is not obvi 
ous that miters must be glued or moldings 
coped; nor that the basement ceiling is to 
be plastered, unless these items are shown 
on the drawings or are definitely specified. 

In the specifications for the work of the 
various trades, as well as in the General Con 
ditions, there are sometimes certain words 
used that are likely to mislead the reader as 
to their true application. Among the more 
commonly used of these words are 
‘ Sufficient,” ** Properly,” ** Be 4g? 

tllowance.”’ 

Even among experts there are often dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
best or proper method, and as each of these 
words is susceptible to many interpretations, 
there is likely to be a difference of opinion 
between you and your contractor; and the 
architect often incurs the ill will of you both 
when he tries to straighten you out. 

It would be wise, whenever you read one 
of these or similar words, to consider that 
after each of the words was written “As fs 

mmonly recognized in good local practice” 
nd if with this qualification you feel that 
you would not be satisfied with the quality, 
then you should hav your architect specify 
the item in more detail. 

There are other general expressions, the 
which should le 
pos ib] ind if u 


window 


imple,” 


and ‘ Diu 


avoided wherever 
hould be with a 


use ol 


ed, it 





Europe. America has done much toward 
bringing up this percentage of literacy. Wi 
have occasion to be proud of the results of 
our venture. But there was a good founda 
tion upon which to build when we went into 
the islands. The Spaniards had academies 
throughout the archipelago. They were no 
popular public schools, free to all as the sy 
tem now is; yet Fili 
pinos were being 
taught the rudiments 
as well as secondary 
and professional sub 
jee ts. The old College 
of Santo Tomas in the 
Walled City of Manila 
Is twenty-hve years 
older than our Har 
vard. Thus it is not 
strange that the great 
mass of the Filipino 
people are able to ex 
ercise the franchise. 

Nor need it be 
thought strange that 
Malaysia, to the south 
of the Philippines, is 
drawing on the islands 
for teachers of English 
and industrial work; 
for the language and 
customs of the people of the East Indies are 
similar to those of the Filipinos, and Malaysia 
has waked up to the fact that the Filipino 
has standardized his basketry and other 
household industries. Malaysian schools 
are securing Filipino teachers to put their 
household industries on a commercial basis 

But this presents such a different picture 
from that of the voyager who was able in so 
short a time to gather together so many 
fantastic topics that he had no space left in 
which to tell of the commonplace things of 
Filipino life. Truly, men sometimes gather 
weird impressions. <A certain other blind 
man did when he grasped an elephant’s tail 
and told of the strange mammal—from his 
point of contact. 


Specifications 


FROM PAGE 47 


clear conception of their limitations. Such 

general and indefinite clauses as 

1s directed by the owner or by the arch 
Closet shelving is sometimes specified 

to be prov ided in all closets as directed by 

the owner. Shelving can be installed at the 


, 


| ights and spacing that you directed, but if 
expect to give many more direction 
in this you should have your architect 


note your requirements on the drawings ot 
describe them in the specifications before the 
bids are taken. 


rated wi J 
or by the architect.” 


led where direct d by the owner 
his is a slight variation 
If you will definitely 
locate the item before the drawings and sp« 

cifications are completed, you will eliminat« 
one of the possible causes of future trouble. 
If impractical to give the exact location be 

fore the contract is signed, it must be under 
stood that the location directed will be one 
not entailing any unforeseen expense. 

‘Free from defects.” As what constitutes a 
defect is a debatable question the clause is 
indefinite. In one class of work a material 
might be regarded as free from defects, 
whereas for another class of work it might be 
very defective. Most materials have some 
defects. A sheet of glass may be free from 
defects if used for glazing, but may contain 
many defects that would unfit it for.a 
mirror. A safe plan to follow is to specify 
definitely a particular trade grading. 

“Or equal.” Whether or not it is correct 
to specify definitely one single brand or make 
of material, allow the use of any one of sev 
eral definitely named brands, or name one or 
more brands and add “or equal,’ depends 
upon a variety of circumstances and condi 
tions. The contractor should be allowed all 
possible leeway in the purchase of materials, 
consistent with the proper procec tion of the 
owner’s interest, 

These different conditions may be illus- 
trated by the specifications for Portland 
cement, varnish and electric-light switches. 


of the previous clause. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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‘Beauly and ‘:conomy Meet 


in Curtis Woodwork 
















In the devel pment ¢ f it 
There 1s a delightful Eng- mona dias. Seminars Joong § 
ish feeling about this simple, 
homelike interior, which is in 
perfect agreement with the 
English exterior shown be 


; 


i fl pron MNCE d. 
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Doors and Interior Trim 


Entrances 







Mantels 
The simplicity of Colonial lines Windows Wall Paneling 
distinguishes this home. It has the Window and Door Dining Alcoves 
same floor-plans as the other houses Frames Porches 
on this page. Stairways Exterior Woodwork 








EALLY beautiful wood- 
work at reasonable cost 
has long been a cherished 

dream of home builders. 

One could get good woodwork 
honest wood and excellent work- 
manship—at a fair price. But to 
finish a home in woodwork archi- 
tecturally true to some period or 
expression required the services of 
an architect to work out every de- 
tail of that woodwork. This done, 
it was necessary for some manu 
facturer to produce that special 
order of woodwork. The home 
builder paid—and should have—for all 
this special work. 

No wonder beautiful homes used to be 
expensive. 

We made good general woodwork and 
we made some of the special kind. Our 
ambition was to make the special kind 
for every home builder. It seemed that 
only in one Way could the spec ial kind ot 
woodwork be put within the reach of 
all—that way is through the standardi 
zation of the beautiful, the specially de 
signed woodwork, correct architecturally 
in every line. 

We standardized Curtis Woodwork 
from designs made by one of America’s 
foremost architects. Standardization 
thus brings to you a good woodwork com- 
bining beauty and economy. Standardi 
zation, a prosaic manufacturing method, 
thus becomes the means through which 
you can have, at reasonable cost, the 
woodwork of your desire. 


C 
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Curtis W 0 xdwork Is true to four arc hi 


tectural expressions—Colonial, English, 
Southern and Western. Curtis Wood 
work in these four expressions is avail 
able at any Curtis dealer’s. 

Your architect can use these Curtis 


Standard o1zes and 


ICSI 


es anc gns in planning 
your home. He Can Save his time and 
your money by doing so. Nor will he sa 

rifice one single note of individuality 
either in his work or in your home. 

If you cannot consult an architect you 
can build your home from Curtis plans, 
which your lumber dealer can obtain for 
you. These Curtis homes—of from three 
to eight rooms—were planned and de- 
signed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, the 
noted New York architects, who designed 
also all the Curtis Woodwork now within 
the reach of all. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis 
Woodwork. It will be supplied through 
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WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’ 


, 


Built-in Furniture Shutters 


him when you build. Ask him to obtain 
for you, free, a portfolio of “ Better Built 
Homes”: or send the coupon be low, with 
25 cents, and the portfolio you name wi 

be sent direct. Ask for portfolio No. VI, 


f vou are interested 1n hom I 3. ‘a 


ooms: portfolio No. \ Il, fin hon 


of 6,7, and 8 rooms. Each portfolio con 
tains illustrations of the exteriors, int 

riors and floor plans, with complete d« 
scriptions of thirty-two homes. Begin 
now to start action on realizing your 


dreams of a home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3061—4061 So. Second Street Clinton, lowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Wausau, Wis Clinton, lowa 
Detroit Topeka, Kan Dayton, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb Minneapolis Chicago 
Sioux City, lowa 


Eastern offices at PITTSBURGH and WASHINGTON 
he makers of CurTiS woodwork guarahtee complete satisfac- 


tion to its users 


‘We're not satisfied unless you are”’ 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAI 
3061-4061 S. Second Street 


Clinton, lowa 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 | 
FIFTY — YEARS — OF— PROGRESS 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 








TO 








' Real Cream 


| 


ERE is the 
ishes, and the appetizing taste of ripe tomatoes, 
which gives a keener zest to the food that follows. 


richness of pure cream, which nour- 


No artificial thickening or meat stock is used—noth- 
ing but tomatoes and real cream. And Heinz tomatoes 
are sun-ripened, and gathered at just the hour when 
they attain their finest flavor. 


Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly prepared, | 
ready for the table; smooth, rich and tasty. Just heat 
it. A fine example of Heinz quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 








All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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I A bruary . 
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In the average small city there are only a 
few dealers in cements. Each of these carries 
in stock a different brand of Portland cement, 
and the quantity of cement required for your 
house is not sufficiently large to warrant other 
than one of the locally carried brands being 
used. It is possible that the only cement re- 
quired is in connection with the footings, the 
basement floor and for mortar, and that any 
one of the brands carried in stock will properly 
serve the purpose for which it is to be used. 
In this case it is entirely proper to mention 
one or two brands “‘or equal.” If you were 
building a reénforced concrete house a more 
definite specification would be advisable. 

In the case of varnish the- conditions are 
entirely different. Each dealer carries in 
stock several makes and several brands of 
each make. These vary in quality as well as 
in cost, and each dealer may think that he 
carries a brand that is cheaper and the equal 
of the most expensive brands carried by the 
others. In this the use of the “or 
equal” clause may cause trouble. A choice 
of one of several definitely named makes and 
brands should be insisted upon and no sub- 
stitution allowed. 


The “Or Equal” Clause May be Misused 


HE advisability of specifying one par- 

ticular brand or make and the misuse of 
the “or equal” clause may be illustrated by a 
very common specification for electric-light 
switches. There is a widely advertised 
celectric-light switch that is frequently speci- 
fied thus: “All switches shall be X—— or 
equal.”’ A dealer will probably tell you that 
while there are other good switches, these 
are the most expensive and are supposed to 
be the best. Now, in this case you might ex- 
pect to get the X——— switch, but you prob- 
ably will not. The fact that the architect 
named the best and added “or equal” im- 
plies that in his opinion there are equals to 
it, and the contractors figure accordingly. If 
a switch of that particular quality and cost 
was required it should have been definitely 
specified and no choice or substitution 
allowed. 

“The contractor shall guarantee ——” It 
is usually better to show definitely and specify 
just how the work is to be done than to rely 
on any guaranty not protected by a surety 
bond. Only too often is the usual guaranty 
like the pawnbroker’s watch. The two 
watches looked just alike, but one was five 
dollars and not guaranteed, and the other 
was ten dollars and was guaranteed for two 
years. When asked what would happen if 
the guaranteed watch quit running in two 
years the pawnbroker replied that in that 
case the guaranty was no good. By the time 
you want to use the provisions of your guar 
anty you frequently find that the contractor 
has disappeared, or that your guaranty is 
no good. 

Why are they still preserved in the speci 
fications? The answer to this is that in some 
instances they should not be preserved 
here was a time, probably before the pres- 
ent complex organization of the building 
industry and the multiplication of the avail 
able kinds, grades and qualities of materials 
and appliances, that many of these clauses 
did apply. Many of them are now merely 
traditions that from force of habit are still 
preserved in some specifications, but in the 
Standard Documents of the American Insti 
tute of Architects, previously referred to, 
you will find some of them eliminated en 
tirely and others changed to express mor« 
accurately their meaning and application. 


case 


How to Specify Tile 


S TYPICAL examples of the grades and 
qualities of materials and workmanship, 
suitable for use in connection with moderate 
priced residential work in most sections of 
the country, a few points of particular inter 
est may be mentioned in connection with the 
tile wainscoting in the bathroom, the paint- 
ing and varnishing and the interior plaster 
work. 

White glazed wall tile can be obtained in 
sizes ranging from two by six inches to six by 
six inches, and in three grades, known as 
“Selected,” “Standard” and ‘‘ Commercial.” 
The selected grade is the most expensive and 
is intended rather for special than for general 
use. The standard grade is what was most 
probably used in the majority of the bath- 
rooms that you have particularly admired, 
and is the grade that should be specified. 

The most common mistake made in con- 
nection with a-specification for tile is to call 
for all tile to be of the best grade and not give 
the trade name of the grade. This puts the 
more reliable dealers at a disadvantage, as 
they may figure on the selected grade and 


another dealer or contractor figure on the 
standard or even the commercial tile and be 
awarded the contract. 


The Painting and Plastering 


HE selection of the proper paint or var 

nish to use is entirely different from the 
selection of the proper tile. Painting and 
varnishing is largely a labor cost, and conse- 
quently relatively very little can be saved by 
the use of any but the very best materials. 
Moreover, a standard-grade tile wainscot will 
last as long as if built of selected tile, but a 
cheap or inferior grade of paint or varnish will 
soon go to pieces. 

Good results may be obtained by the use 
of hand-mixed lead, zinc, oil and turpentine, 
or by the use of a good ready-mixed paint. 
An experienced painter usually prefers to 
mix his own paint, and if he is thorough and 
competent he will obtain high-class results 
In the hands of less experienced painters or 
workmen a good ready-mixed paint is safer 
to use, for while these require some manipu- 
lation, it does not usually consist of more 
than thinning the under or priming coats. 
When necessary to practice economy, and it 
usually is, the labor item, such as hand- 
rubbed finishes, should be reduced to a mini- 
mum before any reduction is made in the 
quality of the materials. 

For plastering you will probably use either 
lime or gypsum, determined largely by the 
quality of the local lime and sand and rela- 
tive local cost. You may use wood lath, 
plaster board or metal lath; the wood lath is 
the cheapest and the two others are more fire- 
resistive. If you use wood Iath do not go to 
the expense of having strips of metal lath 
placed in the angles where the lath joins the 
masonry. At one time this was supposed to 
prevent cracks, but it has been found that if 
there has been sufficient settlement or shrink 
age to cause a crack without its use the crack 
will not only occur, but will be of a more 
unsightly shape. 

One of the principal points in connection 
with the cost of plastering is whether the 
work is to be what is known as “‘ Best Three 
Coat Work” or “ Laid-off Three Coat Work.” 
For laid-off work the second, or what is 
known as the “‘brown,”’ coat is applied be- 
fore the first or ‘‘scratch” coat has set, the 
same scaffolding being used for both coats. 
For the best three-coat work the first or 
scratch coat is applied, scratched and allowed 
to dry before the second or brown coat is ap- 
plied, and this requires the removal and 
replacing of the scaffolding. 

Best three-coat work is the more expen 
sive of the two methods and enables a 
smoother and more uniform surface to be 
obtained. It is a class of work intended 
primarily for the more expensive buildings, 
and where required it should be specified 
that the first coat shall be hard before the 
second coat is applied. In some sections of 
the country three-coat work without this 
provision is generally interpreted to mean 
laid-off work. 

lor moderate or average cost residential 
work in connection with wood lath the r 
sults to be obtained by the use of the « heaper 
or laid-off work will meet all practical requir 
ments, and to insure that all contractors 
have figured on the same basis the specifica 
tions should read that all plastering on wood 
lath shall be three-coat laid-off work. 


Check Up All the Items 


A TER having read the specifications you 
should carefully check, with your archi- 
tect, the various items that have been 
purposely omitted. Nothing is more disap- 
pointing than to discover, soon after the 
contract has been signed, that you are to pay 
for the permit, the insurance, the contractor’s 
bond, and so forth. You of course pay for 
these just the same whether they are included 
as part of the contract or not, but you should 
be sure that you understand whether or not 
they are so included. 

In addition to such items as mentioned 
above there is usually other work that, for 
various reasons, is sometimes not included in 
the general contract. Among the more 
commonly omitted items are wall papering, 
lighting fixtures, finishing hardware, finished 
grading, seeding and sodding, and sometimes 
the mantels, the painting of interior plaster 
work, and even the entire finish of some 
room requiring special decorative treatment. 
A complete list of all these omitted items 
should be made and an approximate esti- 
mate of their cost prepared. This and all the 
careful reading and study that you give to 
the specifications will save you many mis- 
understandings and avoid many extra or 
additional charges. 
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Try th is Recipe 


Little Miss Muffet 
Porridge 
1 cup Ralston 
354 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 
34 pound dates 


Add Ralston gradually to boiling 
water and salt. Cook 5 minutes 
over direct heat. Place over boil- 
ing water for one-half hour. Wash 
and seed dates, cut in eighths and 
add to cereal ten minutes be- 
fore taking from fire. Serve with 
cream and sugar. 


ae 


A little service, please: 


Purina 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Try the delicious taste 
of nourishing bread and 
muffins made from this 
extra-quality whole 
wheat flour. In checker- 
board packages and bags 
at your grocer’s. 
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MOTHER GOOSE 
/ RECIPE BOOK 


Send the top of a Ralston box 
for Mother Goose Recipe Book 
illustrated by C. M. Burd 


No wonder Baby doesn’t want in eight colors 
to wait—he J/ikes his Ralston— 
allchildrendo. The wheat flavor 
is delicious. 

Ralston is splendid for little bodies. The 
nourishing wheat elements it contains are 
just what a child needs to grow on. 


Easily cooked. Grown-ups love it, too. 
An aid for digestion. 


Try Ralston Today. 


At your grocer’s—in checkerboard packages only. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






































H OMI TOURNAT 


White Russian Oil, as Compounded into Chlorox 
is a preventive of Tooth and Gum Trouble; 












SPECIAL OFFER 






















Two Weeks Supply Tube 


“CHLOROX will prove our 


words in your mouth.” 





Jackson, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10c, for which s¢ 
Weeks Supply Tube’? of CHLOROX. 


Name 
Street Address 
City 


State 














cHIOROx 





The ‘‘Roller - Milled - In- Oil’’ Tooth Cleanser 


CoBLORos tooth paste is the only 


tooth cleanser containing white 
Russian oil. 


CHLOROX milled smooth in this 


delicate tasteless oil, soaks the tartar 
off the teeth. 


The antiseptic oil in CHLOROX 
stimulates the gums, and with re- 
peated brushings works its way 
through and under the tartar (porous 
deposits of salts and lime left by the 
saliva). The tartar, urged by the tooth 
brush, drops off the teeth, leaving 
the enamel shining clean, with no 
wear on its delicate surface. 


Removes and Prevents 
Tartar Formation 


When your teeth are kept shining 
clean, with the polishing agents of 


CHLOROX, milled in oil, tartar will | 


not form on them, disease will not 
attack them, germs can not breed on 
them. 


Oil is an age-old friend of human- 
ity. It has been used from the earliest 
time, as a cleanser of the body, but 
never before has it been used to 
cleanse and safeguard the teeth. 


Continued use of CHLOROX re- 
moves tartar, which heretofore re- 
quired dentist’s instruments. 


That Clean Taste 


Notice the clean taste after using 
CHLOROX, how long it lasts. It 
lasts over night. Think of getting up 
in the morning with a perfectly clean, 
fresh-tasting mouth. 


Dentists Endorse CHLOROX 


How would you like to have you: 
dentist say to you, “You have the 
cleanest mouth I have ever seen,”’ 
and send you home without cleaning 
your teeth. This has happened to 
many CHLOROX patrons, and will 
happen to you when you are a thor- 


ough user of CHLOROX. 
CHLOROX is a searching tooth 


paste, but its mild and non-abrasive 
compound milled smooth in oil can- 
not injure the frailest enamel. It 
contains no grit. 


‘‘What Every Woman 
Knows” 


“What every woman knows’’is how 
the oil in facial cream cleanses the 
pores of the skin. What every woman 
soon will know is how the oil-milled 
CHLOROxX cleanses the crevices of 
the mouth, not only in the teeth, but 
under the edges of the gums. 


To prevent tartar from forming on 
the teeth, brush the gums gently down 
over the teeth,with CHLOROX; brush 
them until they tingle. CHLOROX 


is a searching tooth paste. 


Not every person can have straight 
teeth, but, clean teeth set tight in 
healthy pink gums you can have, and 
will have if you will begin early the 
usaof CHLOROX tooth paste. I! 
you realize the importance of tooth 
preservation you will demand 
CHLOROX and see that your whole 
family uses it regularly. Ask for th 
blue and white checkered tube. 


CHLOROxX is sold — everywhere. 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Arthur Sales Company, Toronto, Canada, Canadian Selling Agents 
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Your tindies in 


By Henry D. Nathan 


RE you a victim of high rents, one 
of the many who are being 
forced to build homes of their 
own? If so, do you know how 

you are going to heat this new home? 


Or perhaps your house has been sold 
over your head and you are being forced 
short notice. You can't 
find anything suitable at a rental within 
have no time to build a 
house, so as a last resort you make up 
your mind to buy. If this is your posi 
tion, do you know how to judge whether 
the house you have in mind is properly 


likely 


to move on 


reason, you 


heated and how much coal you art 
to burn every winter? 
It may be that vou have been f 
enough in these last few yea 
have gathe red enough money together 
to have a new heating plant put in 
your home so that you and your 
family will not have to go through 
another winter like that two years 
ago, suffering in a cold house. If 
so, have you looked the question 
over carefully and decided how you 
will heat the home? 

No matter whether you are about 
to build, buy or install a new heat- 
ing plant, you cannot be too famil- 
iar with that most important item 
known as heat. Do not put yourself 
at the mercy of a smooth-tongued 
salesman or contractor with his 
statement that his particular system 
of heating is the best. The subject 
of proper home heating is too im- 
portant to be lightly passed over. 

Do not be like a friend of mine 
who recently informed me that he 
had decided to purchase a house just being completed 
in the neighborhood. He told me how wonderfully 
the were arranged, what beautiful grain ther 
was in the hardwood floors, particularly in the living 
room; he waxed enthusiastic over the wonderful taste 
displayed by the builder in his selection of the wall 
paper, and so on; but never a word did he say about 
the heat. 

When I interrupted his praise service by asking him 
how the house was heated, he looked at me ina sort of 
pained way and said that really he had not noticed. 
1 told him that it was all very nice to have beautiful 
wall paper, fine floors, and so on, but that if the heat 
ing system fell down on the job he would find himself 
trying to live in an ice box and not in the warm, cheer 
ful home of which he had dreamed. 

Look over the conditions surrounding your partict 
lar problem, then carefully read and study what fol 
lows and you will be in a position to come to an intel 
ligent solution. 

Always bear in mind that a heating plant will be a 
source of expense from the time it is installed until the 


tunatt rs to 


rooms 


house is torn down or abandoned. Each year you will 
pend money for fuel; how much depends largely 
what kind of a heat uu have alle 
Remember that the price of coal 1s ste idily adv rn 
ind that it will probably | good economy to p 
more in the beginning for the syste if | | 
you get the most economical 


Types of Heat 


OUGHLY speaking, there are only four classes of 
house heating: the fireplace, the hot-air 
and radiator heat. Each of these can be divided into 
smaller types; as, for example, by fireplace we mean 
not only the ever-cheerful open fire, but also the old 
fashioned base-burner. Under stove we might include 
the oil, coal, gas and electric stoves. Hot-air heat may 
be the well-known type with registers in each room or 
the newer type known as the pipeless furnace. Radi- 
ator heating takes many forms, such as steam, hot 
water, vapor, vacuum and modulating systems. 
Before we take up the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of these several systems of heating let us first 
understand the principles involved in each type as well 
as the common faults which are often found with each 
but which can be avoided when the system is installed. 
Let us also in a general way outline the types of houses 
most suited to each. In regard to the latter, it must be 


stove . 


























1. Steam, Vacuum and Some Vapor Systems 








A Heater for the Bungalow. 


borne in mind that no two houses are alike 
or occupied by people of the same nature 
and temperament, and so the final decision 
must be made by the prospective owner 
only after he has Me “5 the matter 
carefully in his mind. Just because Mr. 
Jones has hot water in his house and sings 
its praises, do not decide on hot water 
for your house because of that reason 
alone. In Mr. Jones’ house it may be the 
very best, while in yours steam or vapor 
may be preferable. 

Because of their inefficiency as 


house warmers, 





It Takes the Place of a 
Stove and Can be Painted to Match the Woodwork 


The Pipeless Furnace 


HERE is a new type of heat recently 
become quite popular for the small 
cottage or country house. It received 
ts real irt during the war, at which 
Government used hundr ds 
ss furnaces in the workmen’s 
the shipyards, munition 
and soon. Three of the « 
s why they were used were: First, 
the fact that practically unskilled labor 
could erect them; second, they were 
pr ictically foolproof ; and third, the, 
were the cheapest to install. 

li : simplicity its 
the which normally lies close to 
the floor in all houses is drawn or falls 
downward through the outer divisions 
of the one large register placed in the 
floor of a room immediately above the 
furnace. This cool air falls to the cellar 
bottom, passes upward through the 
heating chamber surrounding the fire, 
and thence out through the center open- 
ing of the one large register above. 
Here, being lighter than the air in the 
room, it rises to the ceiling, spreading 
out along the ceilings to all parts of the house unless 
prevented by closed doors or partitions. As this air 
cools, it falls slowly to the floor, from where it is again 
drawn back to the furnace to be reheated. 

One of the main objections offered to this type of 
heat has been the claim that in order to heat a room it 
is absolutely necessary for the door to be open to allow 
the warm air toenter. This is approximately true, but 
this objection can be partly overcome by having a 
grilled or shuttered opening placed in the bottom of 
the door with a similar arrangement at the top. Wher 
in the interest of privacy, as in the case of a bathroom, 
these openings are not desirable or where a room is oft 


time our 
ol pipele 
houses neal 
factories, hiet 


reasoi 


+} 
tney are 


] 1 
COO! all 








suitable for all kinds of winter weather, we shall discard by itself, it is possible to heat these rooms by having a 
the use of fireplaces and stoves and confine ourselves hot-water radiator placed therein, receiving its suppl) 
to hot-air and radiator heat. This of hot water froma water 
does not mean that the others [> back in the furnace 
should not be used; far from it: a For the small cottag 
fireplace is always cheerful and, MOT? na - or bungalow, not spread 
like the modern oil or electric * a out too much, with a 
stove, serves admirably the pur COLDAIR Rain 47 Feorw ar cellar below, this form of 
pose of taking the chill and damp heat is quite satislactor 
ness out ol a house in the cold days being 1 ich? Ore hat 
of spring and fall. In such weather the old-fashioned parlor 
it is undoubtedly cheaper and as tove, even though pe 
satisfactory to burn these as it is to haps not so satistfactor 
start a fire in the furnace. or efficient as the more 
expensive hot-air or radi 
Hot-Air Heat ator heat. For the mat 
who has little money to 
H ATING by hot air is one of spend but who does want 
0 oldest methods, and to son sort ol heat, t! 
iy it is widely used in some is undoubtedly the 
cron Pv helt. A Its principl tion. Another man who 
operation is simplk cold at is use for thes 
ter he house through a registe1 { Ss I \ 
he iter w passing through g 
»a Ket surrounding 
n the furnace Here he \ 
\ ed i d rises into the roon wan 
ove, reaching these rooms 
through vertical ducts and riset ‘ 
>The operation isentirely dependent 
on the fact that as air is heated it _ by Steam 
z : 


expands, becomes lighter and rises 


rhe force exerted by this rising 
air is small, therefore be sure that 
the tinsmith or contractor install- 


ing the system makes these risers smooth and without 
sharp bends. This will reduce friction. Also insist upon 
having them large enough to allow the warm air to rise 
freely. Hot-air heat would undoubtedly be more 
popular to-day if care was taken with these points 
Hot air has its limitations, but is most generally 
used in houses erected in rows where the front and 
rear of the houses are the only sides expose d to the 
weather Fora large house, 
veather on all sides and where the house spreads out 


opm n and « xposed to t he 


over large area of ground, hot air is seldom used, 
although there have been cases where this has been 
satisfactorily done by using two or more furnaces 


located under different parts of the house 








Hot Water 


2. A Few Vapor Systems. 3. 


Comparative Size of Radiators Giving Equal Amount of Heat 
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A Pipeless Furnace 
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r forms of rad 

ato! heating steam 
is undoubtedly the most 
extensively used. This is probably is the 
cheapest to install and, if properly put in, is very sat 

isfactory for the average house. The principle of a 
steam-heating system is not at all complicated; steam 
is generated in a boiler in the cellar, passing through 


because it 


pipes to the radiators in the rooms above. Here the 
steam condenses, liberates its heat into the rooms, and 
the water, forced by the steam’s condensing, flows bac! 
usually by gravity, into the boiler, where it is ag 
evaporated and the circuit repeated. 

Although this sounds simple, many people hay 
claimed that steam heat is uncertain—that is, some 


radiators heat properly while others are usually cold 
or very slow to heat. Sucha — can be 
if air-vent placed at the 
the steam mains in the cellar good air valves used 
on the radiators. Cheap air valves are the « 
more complaints about steam heat than any 
single item. It is good economy to buy the 
valves obtainable. There is no need of having a hissing, 
leaky air valve; there are valves on the market that 
not only will not leak and shoot steam and water at the 


wall paper but which are , foolproof, 


avoided 


valves are propel points on 
pet 
ause ol 
other 


best ail 


also nonadjustabk 


and always on the job, ready to let air out of the radi 

ator without allowing steam or water to escape 
Pounding, hammering and gurgling noises in the 

radiators and pipes are signs of poor steam fitt 
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rophuylactic 
-etrator 


HAIR BRUSH 





Pe 


Note the straight, thin rows 












of bristles which Separate 


the hair and smooth out 


all snarls and tangles 


HE Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e- 
tra-tor Hair Brush combs and KAY 


brushes the hair at the same time. a ln 
So penetrating are its choice, extra- G22, Vi . 
stiff bristles, set in thin, up-and-down $y ¥"S Aw ‘ 
knots, that every hair is well exercised MA "here ot. 


and every part of the scalp thorough- =” LS - 
ly massaged each time the brush is 
used. Thus the scalp is kept clean 
and healthy, and new life, lustre and 
a silken softness are imparted to the 
hair. 


<2. 
The bristles are permanent/y fastened Gee Sy) 
through a pure, non-tarnishable alu- Pon ‘ ‘ 
. ‘ 7 . . 3 _ ‘ - . i f 
minum face into a special, durable « SS | 
composition. The Pro-phy-lac-tic d A\Se 
Pen-e-tra-tor is easily cleaned and (+! ape 


Made in several styles 
See that the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor, is on 
the handle. Always sold in a Yellow 
Box. Send for our free book, which 
describes all the styles and finishes. 


kept clean. 


and finishes. name, 


The New Way 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal, Can. 









































Makers of the Famous Pre -phy-lac tic Tooth Brush 
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our Heating System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135) 





these nerve- 
racking sounds A 
are neverheard 
in a steam sys- 
tem installed 
by a mechanic 
who knew his 
business. 

Leaky radia- 
torvalves have 
spoiled many a 





UNCOVERED TANK 
a 


TOO 


ATROUBLE MAKER 





radiators are 






K suspended from 
or in the ceiling 
above. The 

OPEN water, after 


ASBESTOS COVERED 
— passing 
through the ra 
diators, is then 
carried back to 
the heater 
through pipes 


coor 


BETTER- BUT NOT SAFE 








floor, rug or 
ceiling. The 
possibility of 
such an occur- 
rence can be 
avoided at a 
slight addi- 
tional cost by 
using a pack- 
less or leakless 
radiator valve, 
of which type 





COO 








FAIRLY SAFE 





run along the 
baseboard, 
dropping be- 
low the floor 






ASBESTOS 
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of valve there 
are a number 
on the market. 

Steam heat finds its greatest use in home 
heating, where a man wants something better 
and more economical than a hot-air plant, 
but has not got the money to spend for a 
hot-water or vapor system. For the old 
house, too large for a pipeless furnace, it is 
the easiest to install and perhaps more 
sightly than the other forms of radiator 
heat, the radiators being smaller and only 
one pipe being needed where two are re- 
quired with hot water or vapor. 

The principle of hot-water heating is 
similar to that employed for hot air. The 
water, heated in the boiler, expands, becomes 
lighter and rises, passing through the pipes 
to the radiators, where it cools, returning to 
the boiler through another series of piping 
known as “the returns.” 


Radiator Heating by Hot Water 
O* ALL forms of radiator heat hot water, 


when properly installed, is probably the 
most satisfactory when considered from all 
angles. However, because of poor steam fit- 
ting and workmanship by the men who install 
these systems, it has undeservedly come into 
ill favor with some people. Without excep- 
tion the faults attributed to hot water are the 
result of ignorance or attempts to cheapen 
the cost of the installation. Should you 
decide upon hot water, if you will see that 
the following suggestions are followed you 
will have no reason to wish that your selec- 
tion had been otherwise. 

First, do not allow your plumber or steam 
fitter to try to save money by using too small 
pipes. Big pipes, especially the horizontal 
runs in the cellar and under the floor, are the 
secret of a successful hot-water system. 

Second, coal and many trips to the cellar 
can be saved by having a hot-water damper 
regulator installed on the boiler. Such a 
device, of which there are one or two on the 
market, will probably save its cost in one or 
Not only do they maintain a 
constant water temperature, but by so doing 
they save an appreciable quantity of fuel. 
Che old complaint about hot water requiring 
frequent attention in order to keep the 
temperature of the radiators uniform is done 
away with by these simple regulators. 

Third, many expensive breaks have 
occurred in hot-water systems because the 
overflow or vent pipe from the expansion 
tank froze up. When such a freeze-up takes 
place there is no way for the water to 
expand, when heated, without the internal 
pressure in the radiators and boiler rising so 
high that something gives way. Whereas 
such breaks are not dangerous to the health 
and limb of the tenant, still water will flood 
either the cellar or house, depending upon 
what gives way. Besides the cost of repairs 
to the apparatus, there is also the damage to 
the house and contents to pay for. 

Such breaks are needless and can be 
avoided by seeing that the contractor is not 
allowed to make connections to the tank like 
those marked “‘a”’ and “‘b”’ in the sketch. 
The other two are safe and will prevent 
these breaks from occurring. 


two seasons. 


Piping for Hot-Water Heat 


HERE are two ways of running the pip- 

ing in a house with hot water. Where 
there is a cellar under the building the boiler is 
placed there, and the horizontal lines of piping 
run below the cellar ceiling. Where there is 
no cellar, it is practicable with hot water to 
install both the radiators and boiler on the 
same floor level. To do this, instead of all 
the horizontal mains being below the radia- 
tors, the mains carrying the water to the 


Expansion Tank in Unheated Attic Space 


- long time,ithas 
been little used 
in this country 
fortworeasons: 
First, because the average plumber has not 
urged it, as he was either unaware of its pos- 
sibilities or ignorant of how to install such a 
system. The other reason for its limited use 
was because until the last two years there 
was no heater made which was not objection- 
able in appearance and which did not require 
a special cement foundation. 


A Heater for Cellarless Houses 


S IN the case of the pipeless furnace, the 
war, withits housing propositions, caused 
a new heater, just being brought on the mar 
ket, to become popular. This heater furnished 
a practical method of heating cellarless dwell- 
ings and stores. It is about the size of an 
average cabinet talking machine and is not 
objectionable in appearance, as the photo 
graph of the bungalow interior shows. It 
requires no special foundation and acts as a 
hot-water radiator in the room in which it is 
placed, besides furnishing the heat for the 
radiators in other rooms. 

For the house already built and not pro 
vided with a cellar, and for the home to be 
built on low, marshy or rocky ground where 
it is next to impossible to dig a cellar, this 
type of heat is probably the only practical 
one to be had to-day. Its use is not neces 
sarily confined to the one-story house 

Hot water is most widely used in climates 
not subject to very rapid changes in temper 
ature. In many parts of Canada it is almost 
universally employed. For the man who 
wants a heating plant with only a few parts 
to get out of order, and who has good 
mechanics at hand to install it, it is doubtful 
if there is any better type of heat on th 
market to-day. 


Vacuum, Vapor and Like Systems 


“T“HERE are many patented systems or 

the market to-day called by one or other 
of these names. In principle they are all 
similar, the main difference being in th 
special patented fittings which each com 
pany sells. These fittings are placed on the 
radiators or boiler, or on both. 

The main aim of all of these systems is to 
make it needless for the boiler ever to be run 
at a pressure which would show on the 
ordinary pressure gauge as used on a steam 
system. However, some systems are so 
designed as to make it possible to run at such 
a pressure, while others limit the pressure to 
a few ounces. As a rule, though, they all 
prefer to have the boiler run at either atmos- 
pheric pressure or at a partial vacuum. 

This is possible and practical because at 
atmospheric pressure there is always con 
siderable vapor given off by water as soon 
as it reaches 180 degrees Fahrenheit. <A 
simple illustration of this is to heat a pan of 
water on a stove. As soon as the water 
reaches about 180 degrees, hold a metal dish 
filled with cold water over the hot water. 
The bottom of the cold dish will at once 
become wet with condensed vapor, steam 
not having been produced, as the water is not 
boiling at this temperature. It is this vapor 
that these systems use. 

Unlike steam, there is little force behind 
this vapor. Therefore these systems would 
fail if some provision were not made to 
remove the air from the system and, after 
having removed it, to provide some method 
of preventing it from returning again. The 
method and apparatus used for this purpose 
is the real reason for each so-called system. 

Heating systems based on the use of vapor 
are being used more and more every day and 
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HE tiny pores of the body as 
well as the face, are the centers 
‘f skin-beauty and _ skin-activity. 
And their work must not be hin- 


lered with a hard-rinsing soap. 


You will find your daily bath with 
Fairy Soap — with its generous, 
leansing, easy-rinsing lather —one 
‘f your most important aids to a 
iealthful, beautiful skin. For 
‘airy’s soft, responsive lather creams 


nto pores cleansingly. It creams 


(THEN FAIR BANK EcsPARY) 


Comes in both 


a i 


Toilet and Bath Sizes 


pe © Have you a little Fairy in your home? 


a@o > ee ee 


The Ladies’ 
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Jo keep the Shin ‘fresh and Young 


out of pores thoroughly. And— 


it possesses that added quality of 


easy- rinsing. 


So, whether you prefer a cold 
plunge, a hot bath, a warm bath 
or a sponge bath, you will appre- 
ciate Fairy’s unusual combination 
of pure-cleansing and easy-rinsing. 
This happy combination helps to 
keep your skin healthy. And 
healthy skin is beautiful skin — 


always ! 
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Odor 
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$1.50 
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COMBINATION CREAM* 


ontee 


50s 


O delicately soft and smoothi 
to the skin. So refreshing, w 
its flower fragrance. 








Perfumed with the 
Costly New Odor 
of 26 Flowers 


— 


“ere de Rouge Jonteel, light, 
medium, and dark, 50c 














We invite you to try it—to bec 
acquainted with its smooth crea! 
Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel, 
black, light brown, or dark brown, 25¢ 

You will be grateful for the benefit to your complexion 
improvement that shows in clearer, more glowing col 
ing, and fresh, youthful tone. 


Lip Stick Jonteel, 
rose, cerisé, or white, 25¢ 
Face Powder Jonteel m ; : . 
For Combination Cream Jonteel is the greatest possi 
aid to a lovelier skin. 


( ompacts, 5 OC 


Cold Cream Jonteel, 50c . 
| Always remember that there are two types of skin—t 
Tale Jonteel, 25¢ Soap Jonteel, 25¢ 
Odor Jonteel Concentrate, $3. look rough when powder is applied, Combination Cre 
Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 . 
Apply it with gentle massage, after bathing. It 
freshes and stimulates the skin while softening and cle: 
ing it. This treatment requires only two minutes, but 5 


Face Pon der Jonteel, 
fle sp, white and 


brunette » 5OC 


Combination Cream Jonteel is sold only at Rexall 
Drug Stores, Oj which there are 8000, throughout 


the United States, Canada, and Great Britain.’ 
Combination ™ 
Cream Jonteel, soc . , 

saeteed *Combination Cream Jonteel will not grow hair. 





too dry, and the too oily. If yours is dry, and inclined t 


Jonteel will tend to restore it to a more normal conditio! 


will note a visible improvement, almost from the first 
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Your Heating System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


are giving almost universal satisfaction. 
They are particularly adaptable to a house 
spread out over a large area, necessitating 
long runs of pipe. For a house having a 
large number of radiators they are also very 
acceptable. 

Complaints have been almost entirely due 
to two causes: First, the man who installed 
the system failed to follow the manufactur- 
er’s instructions; and second, because the 
owner or operator has been ignorant of how 
to run such a plant successfully. 

Right here, before we take up the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of each type of 
heat, it will be 
well to mention 
two things: 
First, never try 
to save money 
by using 

mall a furnace 
or boiler; it 
false ec onomy. 
Second, make 
sure that your 
contractor is 
rcliable and 
knows his busi- 
ness; because 
he is a good 
plumber it does not necessarily follow that he 
is a good steam fitter; the two trades are 
closely allied, but not the same. 

In making a comparison of the various 
types of heat, let us take up each important 
point in turn and see what we may reason- 
ably expect from each type. 


too 





First Cost 


HE first cost of a heating plant is al- 

ways the first thought that enters one’s 
mind when the question of heat comes up. 
Therefore, as an approximation only, we 
may say that, considering the ordinary steam 
system as the standard and assigning it a 
cost of 100 units, installed complete, we may 
expect to find in the small house the pipeless 
furnace costing from 30 to 45 units; hot air, 
60 to 80; hot water and the various vapor 
systems, all about the same in cost, from 130 
to 140 units. This means that, if a certain 
small house costs $300 to heat with steam, 
we might expect to pay about $125 for a 
pipeless furnace and $180 to $240 for a 
hot-air plant. Hot water or vapor would 
probably run between $390 and $420. 

True comparison of the cost of running 
these systems is hard to obtain because iew 
buildings, alike in every particular, are heated 
by different kinds of systems. Also because 
the “human factor” or care which is given 
a system has so much to do with the quantity 
of coal or fuel used. 

In general, the following will be approxi- 
mately true: The average hot-air plant will 
burn from a fifth to two-fifths more fuel than 
a steam system; a pipeless furnace from a 


tenth to a fifth more; hot-water will un 
doubtedly save a tenth to a filth; while a 
vapor system should use at least a quarter 


less than steam. A good and fairly accurate 
way to estimate how much hard coala steam 
system will burn in a season of six months is 
of coal to the radiator. 


to allow one ton 


Repairs and Life 


NDOUBTEDLY the hot-air plant will 

require the most repairs, as it has its 
sheet metal cover and ducts to rust through. 
This also applies to the pipeless furnace to 
a lesser extent. The life of a hot-air plant 
is comparatively short, although there are 
several makes ot furnaces now on the market 
which should last practically as long as the 
cast-iron steam or water boiler. 

Repairs on a steam system are few and 
are confined almost wholly to the replacing 
or adjusting of air valves or the packing of 
radiator valves. Both of these can be done 
away with by a slight additional cost in the 
beginning by using the best valves. Hot 
water should never require repairs other 
than the repacking of radiator valves. There 
is, however, the danger of freeze-ups and ex- 
pensive repairs if the house is left vacant 
during the winter months and the water not 
completely drawn out of the boiler, radiators 
and piping. 

rhe vapor and vacuum systems are more 
likely to get out of order than the others, 
and so their repair bills are apt to be higher. 

~All the latter types of heating, grouped 
under the heading of radiator heat, should, 
with care, last as long as the building, al- 
though they are all liable to the expense of 
replacing broken boilers if handled care- 
lessly; whereas hot air and pipeless furnaces 
are free from this possible expense, which 
only results from thoughtless handling. 


One, Two, Three and Four Column Radiators 
for Steam and Hot Water 


Healthfulness and Cleanliness 
p  hveniggions of hot-air systems have 


always contended that these are the 
most healthful, as they bring fresh air con 
tinually into the house. It is true that fresh 


air does enter, but unfortunately this air is‘ 


often dust-laden because the opening through 
which this air enters is almost invariably near 
the ground, where dust is liable to be blown 
or drawn in. Unless water pans are provided 
in the furnace and kept filled with clean, 
fresh water the air in a home heated by this 
means is always dry, with a bad effect on the 
membranes of 
the throat and 
nose. Another 
bad feature of 
hot-air heat is 
the likelihood 
of coal gas be 
ing brought 
into the house 
through the 
registers, al- 
though this can 
be remedied by 
having the fur- 
nace inspected 
regularly for 
leaks between the flues and air spaces of 
the heater. 

All forms of radiator heat are nearly equal 
from the health standpoint, each being free 
from the dust and dirt feature of hot air, but 
all producing a more or less dry atmosphere 
in the house. This can be overcome by plac- 
ing pans of fresh water on the radiators or by 
the use of special humidifiers now on the 
market. 


Cellar and Room Space Required 
fo ged the boiler, heater or furnace 


to be installed in the cellar, we find that 
the pipeless furnace takes up considerable 
floor space, but concentrates it all in one 
spot. The hot-air furnace takes up less floor 
space, but the round, hot-air pipes radiat- 
ing from it to the various parts of the cellar 
seriously affect the head room. The boilers 
used with any type of radiator heat require 
the least amount of floor area, and the pip- 
ing does not affect the head room nearly so 
much as in the case of hot air. 

Upstairs the pipeless furnace requires no 
room, as the heated air rises from the one 
register provided in the floor immediately 
above the heater and the cool air descends 
to the furnace again through the same 
register. 

The ordinary hot-air plant takes up no 
floor space in the rooms to be heated, as the 
air enters through registers placed in the 
wall or flush with the floor; a similar ar 
rangement can be obtained in the 
radiator heat by installing indirect radiators 





use ol 


in the cellar space below, piping the warm 
ir to the rooms above If indirect radiators 
are used and the air supply taken from out 
loors,, ventilation will be provided, but thi 
coal bill and cost of installation will ris 
rapidly. 

With these indirect radiators it is rood 


policy to provide a method of shutting off the 
cold air in extreme cold weather and taking 
the warmer from the rooms above. This 
is known as recirculating the air and will 
effect a material saving in the coal bill. A 
similararrangement can be used to advantage 
with a hot-air plant. See the sketch on the 
next page. 

The steam radiator takes up the least 
room. Several types of vapor and vacuum 
systems require the same size radiators as 
does steam, while others of these systems 
require up to almost a third larger radiators 
Hot water necessitates radiators from a half 
to three-fifths larger than steam does. Ex 
cept the ordinary one-pipe steam systems, 
all these require two pipes or connections to 
the radiators; in hot-water systems the two 
pipes are of the same size, while in the others 
the pipes are of two different sizes, but both 
smaller than those used with the open tank 
hot-water system. A closed tank or pressure 
system of hot water allows the pipes to be 
smaller than with the open-tank system. 


Effect of Climate and Type of Building 


HE nature of the climate should have a 

decided influence upon the choice of the 
system to be used. Where the weather is 
very changeable, with rapid and wide tem- 
perature shifts in the twenty-four hours, a 
system should be chosen which is extremely 
quick in its response to the will of the oper- 
ator. Vapor and vacuum systems, steam and 
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It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
machine (old or 


No screws or bolts to attach 


under the hand wheel of your sewing new): instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. 
no skill required to ope rate. Se Ws slow or fast W ithout r tte rt 


no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The 


or drudgery; 







Cream Whipper Attachment is a most inget 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat egg 
mail lester *y anak ehip . ] 
OT aAKe i¢ c1l1ou ay ais ning Vi navy \ 
Mixes could be done DV power instead f bv fat 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply at 
taching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 
comfort of an expensive fan. 


Sharpens Knives 


Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
\ttachment. 


a It 
ere 


You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can always have keen 
edged ¢ utlery : 


Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
the silver. It works a 


hand to brighten 


magic transformation—quickly and without 


effort on your part. 


Polishes “ 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 


Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 
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KING 


PATENTED PROCESS 


DEHYDRATED 
Fruits and Vegetables 





Fresh Vegetables 


and Fruits from Oregon 
in Mid-Winter 


RESH products of Oregon’s wonderful 
gardens and orchards are no longer “‘out of 
season.’’ You can now serve luscious fruits and 
appetizing vegetables at any meal, any season. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, King’s Dehy- 
dration means the extraction of water or mois- 
ture without disturbing or removing any of the 
mineral salts, vitamines, acids, sugars or other 
natural elements. Thus King’s products, when 
ready to cook, are the counterpart of those 
newly gathered. 


You put back the water we take out 


Simply pour the contents of a For there is no freight, storage 
and handling charges to pay on 
water. You buy nothing but con- 
centrated wholesomeness. And 
there’s nothing to throw away. 


Every delicious morsel goes to 


King’s carton into a bowl of 
clear, cold water and the gentle 
action of time (a few hours) will 
transform the dry, shriveled bits 


into exact duplicates of those ’ . : 
your table. Unused portion of 
the dry product can be kept in 


definitely if properly cared for. 


you might gather. 


King’s means economy, too. 


Unlike those you may have used 


King’s Dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables are to be obtained 


King’s with 


other dried or preserved foods 


Don’t confuse 


you have known. Compare them almost everywhere. If you do 


only with fully ripened fruits and not find them nearby, send for a 


vegetables that come to you 1m trial assortment. Use the cou 


mediately after being picked. pon below. 


King’s Food Products Company 
45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 











Eastern Office: 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Dehydration Plants at: 
Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 
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hot air fulfill this requirement all about 
equally well, the first two probably being a 
little bit quicker, while hot water is more 
sluggish in its action, being slow to heat and 
equally slow to cool off. Where the temper- 
ature during the winter is not subject to wide 
and rapid 
changes, hot 
water is one of 


the best types 
that can be used. 
If the new 
home is to be in 
an exposed posi- 70 d 
tion and subject aaa 


to considerable 
wind, radiator 
heating is un- 
doubtedly the 
best, as its dis 
tribution throughout the structure is inde 
pendent of outside atmospheric conditions, 
while hot air will always tend to overheat the 
leeward side and underheat the naturally 
colder windward side of the house. This un- 
fortunate condition is even more pronounced 
in the case of the pipeless furnace. 

The design of the house, or rather its 
shape, has considerable bearing on the proper 
selection of the heating system. For in- 
stance, the proper heating of a long, narrow 
house is impossible with the pipeless furnace; 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, with 
one hot-air furnace; fairly difficult, but 
possible, with steam or hot water; and easy 
with the various vapor and vacuum sys- 
tems. A compact house, where the boiler or 
furnace can be centrally located, is as easy 
for one type as the other, with the exceptions 
as noted above—the pipeless furnace and 
new type, bungalow hot-water heater being 
limited to small cottages and bungalows. 


Nature of Care Required 


OT-AIR, pipeless furnaces and_hot- 
water plants are the easiest to care for, 
as they are entirely free from mechanical 
devices. Steam systems are perhaps slightly 
more complicated, as they have air valves to 
get out of order, while the vapor and vacuum 
systems require the most care. 
With regard to the choice and location 
of the materials: Should hot-air or pipeless 


furnace be the choice, try to have the 







Hand-Operated Damper in Cold-Air Duct Allows 
Either Warm orCold Air to be Drawn Through Heater 


furnace located as near the center of the 
building and as near the chimney as possible. 
Choose only such makes of furnaces as are 
easy to clean, guaranteed leak proof, of 
heavy gauge metal and with easily acces- 
sible water pans for moistening the air. 

Should radia 
tor heat be de- 
cided upon, insist 
upon having the 
radiatorslocated 
along theoutside 
walls of the room 
and as near the 
windows as pos 
sible; otherwise 
the floors will be 
cold and asource 
of danger to 
young children 
playing thereon. Below the window sills is 
the best place, although this will probably 
require the radiator to be not over twenty 
six inches high instead of the cheaper stand 
ard thirty-eight-inch height. 


A Few Helpful Suggestions 


WORD here as to radiator cost: A radi- 

ator capable of giving off a certain 
amount of heat will cost more if made in 
the lower heights than if built in the thirty- 
eight-inch height; also, the narrower the 
radiator the more it costs; that is, a three or 
four column radiator costs less than a one or 
two column, the one column being the most 
expensive. 

Do not use indirect radiators if you de- 
cide upon hot water, as the cold air is very 
apt to freeze the water, causing a broken 
radiator and expensive repairs. 

Before you select your boiler make sure 
that the flues are easy to clean, as this is one 
of the secrets of an economical boiler. Also 
make sure that it is easy to regulate. For the 
smaller house a boiler having a round or 
cylindrical fire box is preferable as it has no 
corners to collect ashes and clinkers. 

One more point—the last, but not the 
least: See that the boiler and piping in the 
cellar or other unheated parts of the build 
ings are adequately covered with asbestos or 
other insulating material. It costs a little 
more in the beginning, but it pays big divi 
dends. 





The Case of Aunt Mary 


CONTINUED 


one thing they both of them are thinking 
about. That deadlock ought to be busted 
I’d go to the old boy myself, but an older 
man ought to put this thing up to him.” 

The day was sultry and waves of August 
heat radiated from the meadows as St 
phen Peabody’s hired car turned into George 
As he had come along 
the river road a long trainload of excursion 
ists, bound to the circus of Montpelier, had 
darted in and out of the clumps of woods 
Che quest of pleasure in hard-working lives! 

rhe car, turning into the yard, nearly ran 
over a little girl who was engaged in ex 
cavating a long, narrow, winding furrow in 
the road. The furrow, which began in front 
of a corncrib beside the horse barn, broke 
into several forks down the slope. At the 
upper end of the furrow sat a small boy, who 
released from his hand a croquet ball. It 
ran, bumping against the sides of the furrow, 
past the forking branches of the excavation, 
till it reached the little girl. She laughed 
aloud in glee. 

Stephen got out of the car. ‘‘ Where’s Mr. 
Goodwin?” he asked of the boy 

“Haying. It’s going to rain, grandpa 
says. 

““What’s your name, son?”’ 

“George Putnam. That’s Jane Smith. 
She and I are playing railroad.” 


Goodwin’s front yard 


THEREUPON he and Jane exhibited the 
\ yailroad and the system of switching 
from fork to fork by the placing of shingles, 
while the chauffeur ran the car into the field 
after George Goodwin. Presently a towering 
load of hay turned into the farmyard from 
behind the big barn. Two men sat upon the 
load, and a tall, wiry, vigorous man walked 
beside the wagon. His gray beard was 
trimmed short. 
He came across the lawn to the man from 
the city. ‘‘ How-de-do?” he said. 
Stephen liked the man at once. He looked 
a person in the eye. The children hurried up 


FROM PAGE 22 


to him and tugged at his hands. “My name 
is Peabody,” said Stephen. ‘I’ve been stop 
ping, while ill, over there on Miller’s Hill for 
a week. This is the first day the doctor has 
allowed me to drive out. While I was lying ill 
I learned of a matter that, it seems to me 
justifies me in going to you and to a number 
of other friends—old friends—of Miss Mil 
ler—Miss Mary Miller—at once.” 

EORGE GOODWIN ceased to play 

with the children. His right hand went 
to his short beard, which he stroked. Ste 
phen glanced down at the children. George 
Goodwin led the way to the piazza. From 
where Stephen sat the farmhouse up on 
Miller’s Hill was plainly visible. 

Stephen took from his pocket a paper, 
which he held, folded. ‘“‘Aunt Mary,” he 
said slowly, “‘took me in a week ago when I 
was sick. I was walking along the valley 
road, having a little vacation from my busi- 
ness in New York. I tried to climb the hill 
to see the sunset, and my heart gave out. No 
one could have done more for me than she 
did. Of course I am grateful. They won’t 
take money, but I have discovered some- 
thing that I can do.” 

George Goodwin remained silent. ~ To 
Stephen it did not seem the silence of dis- 
courtesy. George Goodwin was a silent man. 

“T learned,” continued Stephen, “several 
days ago something extremely sad. Here is 
a woman who during her whole life has sacri- 
ficed, worked, almost slaved for others. Now 
she has come to a point where her pride still 
prevents her best friends from knowing 
well, the whole thing is on this paper. I’ve 
drawn the paper up and am taking it around” 
to some twenty of her oldest friends. I'll be 
glad to put my name down, somewhere on 
the list, for several hundred dollars.” 

“What is it?’ The farmer’s forehead 
wrinkled and his eyes blinked rather rapidly. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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. Turn every spare hour into dollars 
better we are pleased and the more you earn. 


We Buy The Soc'ks—and 
Supply Yarn Free 


The world’s shortage of hosiery is tremendous. Every 
Country, City, Town and Village is short of socks. This 
means that you can earn a substantial sum every week 
without leaving your own home-—just using the fast- 
working Auto Knitter. As fast as you knit the socks send 
them to us and we will immediately send you your pay 
check and a shipment of new yarn Free to replace what 
you have used. 


We Need More Workers 


We can’t supply the enormous demand for hosiery. We 
need all the workers we can possibly get to knit socks for 
us on the Auto Knitter. We need all the socks that you 
and your family can make. We want you to devote just 
as much time as you can to the knitting. When you have 
the Auto Knitter in your own home, ready to Knit Hours 
into Dollars, you'll be surprised to find how much time 
you can give to the work, and your pay is assured because 
our printed contract guarantees you a fixed wage for every 
dozen pairs of socks you send us. 

The yarn we supply you is the well-known Qu-No 
Quality Brand, made especially for the Auto Knitter. It 
is the softest, warmest and strongest —uniform in quality, 
Our Free Shade 
Card contains samples of Qu-No Quality Brand yarn. 


weight and shade and always obtainable. 


Remember, while our wage contract binds us to pay you 
for all the socks you supply us—it does not bind you in 
any way. You are at liberty to dispose of your output as 
you see fit; you can also use the Auto Knitter to supply 
all the hosiery your family needs, ata remarkably low cost 

The two following letters are typi al of thousands we 


have from happy and satisfied workers 


Makes $35.00 In One Week 


The Auto Knitter is one of the best invest 
ments anyone could make. I can make three 
pairs of socks in an hour. In one week I made 
$35.00 from private trade alone. It is the fin 
est and cleanest work I have ever done, and | 
would not be without it 


order 


Wheatley, Ont 


No Experience Necessary 


No knitting or mechanical experience is 
required to operate the Auto Knitter. Its 
operation is purely mechanical, just as is the 
operation of the sewing machine. Just turn 
the handle and the Auto Knitter knits 
swiftly and evenly, so you not only have a 
machine that will produce fine hosiery for 
you, but you also have a permanent wage 
contract in your pocket, and a guaranteed 
customer for all the socks you can supply 
to us 


Department 12 R, 821 Jefferson St. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., 
82] 


Ine 


Department 12 R Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y 


to cover cost of mailing, et« It is underst 
Name 
Street 


ii City 








Organization 
profitable place there is in it for you. 
want to tell you how to become independ 
ent from your work in your own home. 
Remember, No Experience Is Necessary — 
the Auto Knitter does the work. 
us now for full particulars. 
obligate you in any way 
cover postage. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with The Auto Knitter 


H OMI 





ow You Can Karn Money 
in Your Own Home 


ERE’S spare time and full time employment for men and 

women—old and young—knitting socks for us on the Auto 
Knitter, and doing the work in your own home. 
the more hours you can spare the 
No canvassing—no scheme 
of any kind. Just regular employment on a fixed price piece work basis. 
It is your personal opportunity to add to your income every week- 
to become independent from your own work in your own home. 


and 


The Wonderful Auto Knitter 


It makes the entire sock or stocking—top, 
body, heel and toe without removal from the 
machine. Just one turn of the handle knits 
60 and more perfect even stitches. Thou 
sands of such stitches can be made in a few 
minutes by an operator of average experience. 
Many of our workers report that with the 
Auto Knitter a complete sock can be made in 
less than ten minutes. The Auto Knitter 
weighs about twenty pounds and can be 
clamped to any ordinary table or stand. Ex 
perience in knitting or familiarity with ma 
chines is absolutely unnecessary. Complete 
Instructions about how to work the Auto 
Knitter are sent to every worker and you can 
easily and quickly learn to operate the ma 
chine swiftly and profitably. Many of our 
workers report earnings as high as $4.00 a 
day with the Auto Knitter. Some do even 
better ot fail to send the coupon today 
It may prove to be your way to Independence 





1,300 Pairs of Socks 


mince pure hasing your mac hine I have made 
over one thousand three hundred pairs of men’s 
half hose, and the machine is in perfect running 


My work has been accepted and promptly 
paid for, and I have received the most courteous 
treatment at all times 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company does not 
exaggerate and lives up to all its statements 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Write For Our Liberal Wage 


Contract 
Let us tell you the full details of our big 
and what a pleasant and 
We 


Write 
It does not 
Enclose 2c to 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


; 
I enclose 2 cents postage 


od that this does not obligate me in any way 


State__ — 
L. H. J. 2-20 
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The Case of Aunt Mary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


This stranger, this city man, going around 
with a paper about Mary? 

“Tt’s a subscription list to keep Aunt 
Mary out of the poorhouse.”” Stephen said it 
quietly. ‘You see, she only made up her 
mind this last week to go. And then I came 
along, and it’s been delayed—the plan, I 
mean. She doesn’t know I know or that any- 
one except Miss Ruth knows. It’s her pride. 
So I’m circulating this list—just as I would 
among my city friends if we had a case like 
this.” 


ASE! Poorhouse! George .Goodwin 
spread the paper slowly upon his lap 
and read the typewriting carefully. 

“T understand,” went on Stephen, “that 
she comes from as fine stock as there is in the 
county, and the Miller pride is well known, 
they tell me. Perhaps you don’t know her as 
well as some of the other people I’m going 
to. Well, let me tell you, Mr. Goodwin, that 
you won’t find a woman more ig 

“Keep quiet!’’ The words were snapped 
out like a command. “Please!’’ added the 
farmer after a moment. His eyes were on the 
farmhouse on Miller’s Hill. Once he started 
to rise, but changed his mind. ‘‘Seen anyone 
else about this list?” 

“Unfortunately, no,’’ answered Stephen; 
“because Nathaniel Grant, where I stopped 
on the way here, has gone to the circus at 
Montpelier. But I'll tell you what I'll do: 
I'll swing around and see half a dozen people 
this afternoon, and get a few signatures and 
then come back. The little boy there said 
you were in a hurry about getting the hay 
in. Of course this can wait a short time.” 

George Goodwin tore the paper in two 
deliberately. He crumpled the pieces to- 
gether. 

“But, Mr. Goodwin, I assure you that I 
have done all this with the very best of in- 
tentions ——”’ 

“Wait!” <A pause. “You're all right, 
Mr.—Mr. Peabody. Only you don’t under- 
stand us people. Ill be back here soon.” 

George Goodwin went inside the house. 
Stephen heard his voice, apparently at the 
telephone. And what he heard made him 
smile contentedly. Then George Goodwin 
stood again by Stephen. 

“About that list,’’ said George Goodwin. 
“Tl tell you, Mr. Peabody, some of us will 
take care of that matter. There’s a way 
And perhaps I'll run over to-night. I didn’t 
know—that is, I can’t explain. You might 
get the man to run you up through the Notch 
above Millville. It’s beautiful scenery now 
up there.”’ 


TEPHEN PEABODY sat that evening 

by the center table of the sitting room of 
the old farmhouse on Miller’s Hill. A large 
nickel-plated lamp burned brightly on the 
table. Through the screened door and the 
windows came the sounds of the early eve- 
ning. 

Stephe n he ld in his lap a Ss hoe I geography 
upon which he was writing a letter to Lan 
on, the New York specialist. Occasionally 
ild pause and liste: Then he would 
continue his writing 
So that is what has happened 
Frankly, at this minute I’m nearly as excited a 
a boy 


Oo tar 


Goodwin arrived in his car extraordina 
rily early; he was here by seven. j 
back from the ride to the Notch 
bit of Vermont. 

Goodwin sat around and smoked and held in 
pretty well. He was nervous though. So I 
made out that I had this important letter to 
write. Pretty soon I saw, through this window 
at my right hand, Goodwin and Aunt Mary 
walking along the road through the pasture 
toward the west. They stood there by a big 
rock on the ridge, silhouetted against the sky. 
He was using a good many gestures, and she 
seemed to be drawing away from him. Then 
they went on after a while, over and down the 
ridge 

I’m The soldier lad and Miss Ruth 
have gone off walking somewhere.. There’s a 
burning case of love at first sight. But there’s 
got to be some adjustment there also. The boy's 


I had just got 
a wonderful 


alone 


game leg bars him from heavy work. Farmin; 
is impossible. He talks a lot about salesma: 
ship; I’m going to watch him and, if he co: 
tinues to look good, I’ll send him down to our 
Philadelphia house and have them put him on 
the road for us. I believe he could sell goods to 
stone wail. 


The screen door opened. In came Aunt 
Mary and George Goodwin. Stephen sa 
her eyes go quickly to two portraits on th 
wall—of Father and Mother Miller. The: 
she moved hurriedly toward the kitch« 
door. 

“Wait a bit, Mary,” said Goodwin. 

Stephen knew then. His first case of read 
justment was a success. 

Aunt Mary turned in the doorway. ‘Now 
George Goodwin, you know there’s chores 
to do, and it going on nine o’clock.” 

George Goodwin shook his head. “Ni 
more chores to-night, Mary. You go get 
your hat, and you'll need some kind of a coat 
coming back if it’s chilly. Listen, Mr. Pea 
body! Mary didn’t want me to say anything 
about it, and of course you don’t know much 
about it anyway, but the point is, Mary and 
I—well, I said to her that I knew it wouldn't 
make a bit of difference to you how old we 
are. She’s not going to any poorhouse, that’s 
all. She’s going over to my place as soon as 
we can arrange it. I guess you understand?” 


TEPHEN laid his letter down upon the 

table. He rose and went to Aunt Mary. 

He took her hands in his. “I am wonder 

fully happy,” he said. “I congratulate you 
both from the bottom of my heart.” 

“People will call us two old doddering 
fools, to marry when we’ve one foot in thé 
grave.’ The echoes of the earlier violent pro 
tests of Aunt Mary were sounding in this 
shamefaced and feeble objection. 

“Hustle and get that hat, Mary—dear.” 

This was the first order in a new régime 
Stephen could sense the conflict in her mind 
between the habits of self-direction for two 
score years and the keen and restful sensa 
tion of being commanded byan acknowledged 
authority. She opened the door that led up 
stairs from the sitting room to her bedroom 
[he two men listened as she went up the 
stairs. She walked across the room above, 
and then there was silence. To Stephen came 
a picture of Aunt Mary on her knees befor: 
her bed. 

“Well, Mr. Peabody, fact is, Mary and | 
are going to do now what ought to have beer 
done forty years ago, if I hadn’t been a fool 
and a mule. I’m taking her over to Mont 
pelier to-night. She’s scared stiff. She hasn’t 
been to Montpelier at night in twenty-fiv: 
years. I just want to have her see all thos 
people and the lights. The circus’ll be about 
out when we get there. And I told her to 
night that as soon as the minister fixes i 
right we'll get in the old car and go just 
far and as long as we please.” 

Stephen stood on the piazza as they dro 
away. Aunt Mary had protested that it w 
too late anyway, and that she wasn’t h: 
dressed for going anywhere. George Goo 
win replied by stepping heavily upon t) 
gas, and the car sprang up the road an 
out of sight. Don’t sit up for us,”’ shoute: 
George Goodwin from the retreating car 


TT°HE city man stood and watched th 

moon coming up over the barn. Som«¢ 
where out in the evening were Ruth an 
the soldier lad, facing the vision of a futur 
filled with love and romance. 

Down into the valley road was hurrying : 
car, driven by aman who had spoken finally 
before it was too late. By his side was a 
gray-haired saint, plunging on toward th« 
things that were glad and joyous across th 
valley—the things she had renounced for 
ever with head erect and a smile upon the 
lips. 

And on the piazza of the old home, wher« 
generations of Millers had stood, sat a lonely 
broken man, thankful that he had found serv- 
ice still that he could render. 








IF YOU WOULD DRESS WELL, STUDY TO KNOW 
, THE RIGHT LINE OF YOUR FIGURE 


4 be. one great principle of the art of dress, as of all other arts, is that 

of line. Once a woman has mastered this idea and adapted it to her 
own personality, the secret of good dressing is in her hands. Such is the 
illuminating principle which has been elaborated, developed and emphasized 
by Harry Collins in the stimulating fashion article which he has written in 
his notable series for an early number of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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T happened one time years ago that a young bride and groom 
lear.” were spending part of their honeymoon on Col. Higbee’s 
gime. Louisiana plantation. What fun they did have, with everyone 
mind - ” ° « . 
oe making a fuss over them, and parties galore! 
a The little bride, filled with a sudden new interest in house- 
sdieed ; ye F 
dup keeping, enjoyed nothing more than going out to the big kitchen. 
room She never tired of watching Aunt Jemima bustling around pre- 
p th paring the delectable meals for which the Higbees’ home was 
bov« famous. But it never occurred to her to ask Aunt Jemima just 
came ; . " = 7 
ar how she made those tender pancakes—it looked so easy. 
* The honeymoon finally came to an end—as all honeymoons 
and | y 4 . . ° a 
‘se must do—and the young pair started housekeeping in their new 
a fox home up North. 
VIont ; 5 
Seeate And then—a near tragedy! She could not make good pan- 
y-fiv cakes—her husband’s favorite breakfast. They would be tender 
thos but tasteless. Or nicely browned—but leathery! Poor little bride! 
-_ How she wished she had only had the fore sight to get Aunt Jemima’s 
ae recipe! But in the end they had to give up the idea of having pancakes. 
ust . 
Today—how different! 
ops Nowadays little brides have no such trouble! They can get the 
t | ; famous ‘old Southern recipe itself, at any grocery store. All the 
300 a a > ingredients, in just the proportions Aunt Jer nima herself worked out, 
P: ih fi come ready mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Ask your 
bo Waéat tun grocer for a package today—see how pleased your husband will be 
ome when morning after morning your cakes are perfect! 
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They make these— 
and many other foods delicious 


Cake—salads—desserts—confections—these are just 
a few of the tempting possibilities of Diamond Brand 
Walnuts—foods as healthful and nourishing as they 
are attractive to the eye—dishes prized for their 
nutritive value no less than for their flavor and 
goodness. 


Serve walnut dishes often, but remember that even 
the finest recipe may fail unless you are careful of 
the quality of the nuts that go into it. 


In buying walnuts, it’s the meat inside that counts. 
That’s where Diamond Brand California Walnuts 
especially show their worth. The Association’s system 
of grading, sorting and inspection assures you of 
always getting big, plump-meated kernels. 


True, they sometimes cost a trifle more per pound than 
inferior walnuts, but they are worth more. You get better 
value. You get meats, not shells. 


Remember Diamond Brand California Walnuts are “in 
season” twelve months each year. Order some today. 


Say Diamond Brand to your Dealer! Two kinds—‘‘Soft 
Shells’? and ‘‘Budded’’ Walnuts—both of the tested 
Diamond Brand quality. The ‘‘Budded” cost a few 
cents per pound more than the ‘Soft Shells’? because 
they have extra-plump kernels, extra-thin shells, and 
therefore a greater proportion of meats to the pound. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 7,000 growers 
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PHOTOS. BY W. W. FAIRBANKS 


The Front Entrance Nearly Hidden by Foliage 


OU will say it can’t 

be done, declare it an 

impossibility; then 
with pencil and paper you 
will begin to set down a column of figures, 
beginning with “ Architect’’ and winding up 
with “Electrical Wiring.” The plan that I 
adopted worked out with me very satisfac- 
tor‘ly; it will do the same for you. All you 
have to do is to make the necessary changes 
to conform to your own circumstances, sur- 
roundings, climatic conditions, and so on. 
Incidentally you should have ten dollars 
capital; that’s what I had, but I’m not sure 
that this is absolutely necessary. 

What you must have, however, is grit, 
nerve, sand—call it what you will; a certain 
independence of thought that will enable 
you to go about with considerable disregard 
for the opinions of mankind, even your own 
household. You mustn’t mind if they inti- 
mate at times that you lack mental balance. 
The ‘‘balance”’’ you will have later will be 
all in your favor. 

We—meaning my wife and I—were fifty 
years old; we lived in rented apartments, 
were without capital, and my earnings each 
month were sufficient to meet only necessary 
expenses. My one and only possession at 
this time that could be termed an asset was a 
good-sized lot on the outskirts of the city 
San Francisco—near the ocean beach. It 
was unincumbered, for the reason that as se- 
curity for a loan it had but little value. It 
was forty minutes’ ride by the electric car, 
and a five-cent fare took one within a few 
minutes’ walk of the place. 

No improvements had yet been made in 
the immediate vicinity. Streets were laid 
out; but no street work had been done 
adjacent to my property and, although there 
were a few scattering residences here and 
there, there was none in the block in which I 
owned a lot. Three blocks to the west was 


the ocean beach 


A Dream of Home 
[l HAD been a 


home here some day. I had interviewed 
builders who specialized on cheap little 
homes, but the lowest price at which they 
would consider almost any kind of building 
was far beyond my means. 

I sometimes visited my lot on a Sunday; 
and one day, having gone out there, I was 
sitting upon a sand dune, looking off over the 
blue water, when the thought occurred to 
me: ‘‘Why not try to build something here 
one could occupy for the week-end?’’ Then 
the thought extended itself a little farther: 
“Why not try to build something one could 
occupy permanently and call home?”’ 

I went home that night filled with a new 
determination, and I had no delusions as 
to the reception my idea would meet with 
when once exposed to public view. Nor was 
I disappointed. I approached the subject 
with caution one evening when a number 
of friends were present, thinking someone 
might, accidentally or otherwise, drop a care- 
less word of encouragement; but none came. 
My ideas were received in silence, and that 
made me more determined than ever. 

The following week I had a holiday. Sev 
eral evenings preceding it I spent in the 
public library, looking over books on con 
crete mixtures, house building, and so on. 
When the holiday came, I was up early and, 
with a bundle containing a few carpenter 
tools and work clothes, I took the car for 
the beach. I deposited my bundles on my 
lot and seated myself upon a sand dune. 

From my pocket I removed a crisp ten 
dollar bill and, looking it squarely in the face, 
I spoke about as follows: “‘ You’re not much 
for size, old fellow, and all alone and by 
yourself you don’t go very far; but you and 


dream of mine to have 





I are, in the course of the next ten or fifteen 
years, going to build for ourselves a home. 
That is, assuming and provided that at this 
particular time and moment the signs of the 
moon are all right and in our favor.”’ 

I then went up to a house on a hill a block 
or so away—my nearest neighbors—and in- 
troduced myself. I contemplated building 
on my lot, I told them; and I asked if I 
might leave my tools with them when I went 
back to town, and get water there when I 
needed it, and borrow a shovel and an ax. 
And they said ‘‘ Yes” to all, and were both 
friendly and encouraging. Then I paid them 
a dollar for some rough boards, which I 
carried to my lot and began on the day’s 
work. 

My plan was to make twenty-one wooden 
boxes which would hold the concrete mixture 
that would form piers for the support of a 
house. I had planned to place the house 
twenty feet back from the street line and 
well on the north side of the lot so that the 
grounds and garden would be on the south 
or sunny side. 


Starting to Realize the Dream 


Ls frwng the boxes were all made, they 
' were planted in three rows, seven in a 
row. They covered a space sixteen feet wide 
by thirty long, just the size my house should 
be, I had decided. They were placed in per 
fect line with the aid of a chalk line, and the 
tops all made to come to the same level. 
Chen I shoveled sand around the base of the 
forms to hold them in place, and by this time 
it was night and time to quit. My tools were 
left at my neighbors’, and I returned to town 
feeling that I had accomplished everything 
that day that I had started out to do 





The following Saturday aftern I was 
again on the spot Four sacks of cement had 
been ordered and delivered. Securing my 


tools, I made from the rough boards a lar 
flat box in which I placed sand and cement in 
the proper proportions, carried water and 
made a concrete mixture which I tamped 
into the forms, continuing the process till all 
were filled. 

rhen it was night again, and this install 
ment of my work was done. I had spent five 
dollars of my capital and was ready for the 
timbers that would come next—just where 
from I didn’t know! I knew that my re 
maining capital wouldn’t buy them, but I 
refused to worry. 

When I again went out, I found that my 
concrete work had hardened beautifully. I 
was very proud of it; and then, when walk 
ing along the beach a little later, I discovered 
many pieces of board and timber deposited 
on the sand by the receding tide. Here were 
possibilities! Donning my work clothes, I 
spent several hours in gathering up these 
bits of lumber, which I carried across the 
highway and placed on a vacant lot about 
three blocks from my own. In the next 
week I saw the owner of this lot, who readily 
gave me permission to store my lumber 
there, as I should find it. 

There wasn’t much else I could do at pres 
ent, and so all the time I could call my own 
Saturday afternoons and holidays—I spent 
in this manner. Often in rough weather 
much stuff would come in; at other times 
there would be but little. 


An Ill Wind That Blew Me Good 


OME months had passed, and my stock 
of lumber was steadily growing when an 
unexpected event happened. An old steamer, 
passing out through the Golden Gate, one 


The Open Fireplace Alone Was Well Worth the Effort Required 


By William Wallace Fairbanks 


stormy night met her fate in 
the swells outside. The next 
morning the beach was 
strewn with wreckage. It 
was on a Saturday, and a stalwart friend 
and I worked steadily till nightfall, by which 
time my little lumber yard had received 
such a substantial addition that I saw suffi- 
cient material now on hand for another step 
forward. 

Many strong and heavy timbers had been 
secured; our united effort was required to 
carry them, but they were just what were 
needed at this time and, though it was a sad 
fate for the old craft, yet portions of her 
structure still answer a valued and useful 
purpose. This accumulated stock of lumber 
in time was all landed on my premises 
through much effort and with the aid of a 
pushcart made from a pair of old wheels. 

It was now spring, and with the lengthen- 
ing days I could put in more hours on my 
new home. Months passed; the heavy tim 


bers were cut and placed on the concrete 


piers. I had read up on building construc 
tion in various books, and I made a practice 
of watching the workmen at their work in 
the building of small cottages and bunga 
lows, so that as a certain stage ol the work 
was reached I had a fair idea as to how that 
particular thing should be done. 

I was now ready for the framework, but 
I did not have enough of any one kind of 
lumber for the purpose. A few blocks away 
a street had been opened, and heavy timbers 
and boards had formed a bulkhead to keep 
back the sand. The boards had been ri 
moved, but the timbers had remained on th 
spot for months. Dropping in one day 
the office of the contractor downtown, I 
mentioned the matter of the lumber. He 
had forgotten about it and, after thinking 
the matter over, he finally said his concern 
would probably never send for it, so I might 
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Fort Ss stull pl os hr 

hes tl ‘ hes wide ne feet 
long—used as studding, furnished abundant 
material for the framework. 

With the purchase of nails and a few other 
small matters, my original capital of ten 


dollars was exhausted. I had, however, the 
framework of a building all in place. I had 
gained in experience and in confidence, and 
I knew now that by keeping on as I had be 
gun it was only a question of time; and so, 
drawing a little on the future, I ‘obtained 
fifty dollars, to be used as needed. 


After Two Years 


HAD been engaged in my undertaking for 

a year, and had reached a stage of prog 
ress and confidence where I felt I could say 
that in another year I should own and o 
cupy my own home. And I did. Forever 
watchful of opportunity, one thing after 
another, each small and insignificant in its 
way, was turned toward the accomplishment 
of my purpose. A fire occurred not far away 
and the partly burned “building was torn 
down. For a few dollars I bought the best of 
this lumber. A house had stood vacant for 
some years a block away. The owner was a 
nonresident; so I obtained his address and 
bought the house for fifteen dollars. Of 
course much labor and time were required in 
the tearing down and removal of it, but it 
gave me lumber, doors, windows and even 
brick for a fireplace. 

My house on the outside was covered with 
rough inch boards; over this were two thick 
nesses of building p@per, and he’ walls were 
shingled down “fo ‘tHe ground, making a 
building absolutely “tight and warm. THe 
cost of the paper and shingles was about 
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YOU CAN KNIT A HOST 
OF PRETTY THINGS WITH 
MINERVA YARNS 


The Minerva Knitting Manual 

-Vol. II1I—tells you how to 
fashion more than 100 original 
and useful articles for Men, 
Women, Children and Infants. 
Two of these very attractive 
designs are illustrated here. 


You can be sure they will do 
full justice to your handiwork 
when knit with world famous 


MITINIEIRVA, 


“THE MINERVA | 
KNITTING BOOK 


MITNIEIRVA, 


is unique in supreme loftiness, 
rich color and lasting quality. 
Yet, costs no more than ordi- 
nary yarns. 
Genuine. The trademarked 
label on every ball is your 
safeguard against imitations. 


Insist upon the 


With every purchase of Minerva Y arn, your favor- 
it: shop will give you the latest Minerva Fashion 
Bulletin, or, we'll send it with our compliments, 
upon request. The Minerva Knitting Book is 
priced at 35c, or sent by us, postpaid for 40¢ 


JAMES LEES & SONS Co. 
220 Fifth Ave. Dept. L, New York 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVERWARE 


HE is recognized as a leader 
in all those matters of breeding 
where good taste governs and 
discrimination dictates. 

7 HE appointments of her home 
are selected only after the most 
careful exercise of matured 


judgment. 


Topay Houtmes & Epwarps 





Silver occupies a commanding 
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position in her dining-room. 


She knows now, as cultured 
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high a degree of perfection as 
to be certain of a welcome in 
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the most exclusive circles. 


(CHOOSE either quality of 
Houtmes & Epwarps Si/ver. 
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The alluring Super-Plate with 
its extra protection of silver at 
all exposed places. The Silver- 


«“Famestowr?  (nlaid with sturdy blocks of 
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Sirver Inctaip Tea 
Spoons, 6 for $5 


solid silver inlaid at rest points 
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before plating. Both offer un- 
Suprer-PLate Tea .. 


Spoons, 6 for $4. failing delight in appearance 
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International Silver (%., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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How I Built a Home on 
Ten Dollars 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 


twenty dollars. Inside, the finish consisted 
of a paneling of rough, thin boards which 
extended up to a height of about four feet 
from the floor. This was rough-sanded, 
stained and oiled. The rough board wall 
above this was covered with plaster board 
paper and over this heavy burlaping pasted, 
all joints being covered with light molding. 
Burlap also formed the ceiling finish, and 
both ceiling and side walls were given a 
heavy coat of glue sizing and then painted 

the walls tan and the ceiling dark cream. 

The paneling before referred to is Cali 
fornia redwood and so was left the natural 
dark color. All the woodwork above that is 
painted a dark tan No matter how rougl 
the projecting timbers, they were rough 
sanded, sized and painted, and the effect 
produced was most pleasing. 

I had been working on my home for nearly 
two years, working only, it must be remem- 
bered, when I was free from my regular em- 
ployment, when, owing to certain changes at 
my place of employment, I was laid off for 
six weeks. What would have once been 
viewed as a calamity I now hailed with de- 
light. With some camp equipment I took 
up my abode at the new home, and I worked 
early and late for a period of five weeks. The 
inside finish was then all done, including an 
open fireplace, which I confess was a hard 
struggle. The cheerful warmth that it gives 
out when the winter winds blow and the rain 
comes down in torrents more than repays me 
for the extra effort it caused me. 


The Completed Home 


Y HOME, when completed, consisted 

of a front room, ten by fourteen feet; a 
living room, sixteen feet square; a_bed- 
room, six by fourteen; and a little “lean- 
to” kitchen six by twelve. Many small 
details I must necessarily omit mentioning 
such as built-in bookshelves, a chimney seat 


and other things that followed along in their 
natural order and were not overlooked. 

At the end of my so-called vacation | 
handed over to my landlord the key to our 
apartments in town, and we took up our 
abode in the new home. Two years hav: 
passed, and during this time much has been 
done to remedy that which at first might 
have’ been called crude or incomplete; and 
more than that, for much might be written 
about a water system supplying my own and 
other houses in the block; about a littk 
two-room cottage built from rent money 
saved and bringing in a monthly rental of 
ten dollars; and about a growing nursery 
and a greenhouse meaning al inde en 


I 
soon from the routine of daily toil 


Was it Luck, or Was it Pluck? 


T MIGHT be said that in this undertaking 

of mine I was favored by chance or accident 
or what is called good luck, or that being 
close to the ocean beach was an advantage. 
It might be said, too, that the mild climate 
of the Pacific Coast enabled me to do here 
what could not be done elsewhere. But ] 
know that the comparative isolation of my 
locality was a drawback in many ways. 
Wherever one may be, the existing conditions 
may be faced and adjustment made accord 
ingly. 

One finds what one seeks, and passes with 
unseeing eye that for which one has no need 
or desire. 

My home, when first occupied, cost me in 
actual cash less than one hundred dollars, an 
absurdly small amount, you will say. It 
was only a question, however, of making us« 
of the opportunities that lay all about m« 
unrecognized—use of the material going to 
waste on all sides that, when properly and 
intelligently used, lifts one out of the rut 
and into a condition of comparative inde 
pendence. 





Lemon or Cream? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


things for a longer time. She liked him so 
much. He made her think of that other one. 
They were much alike. She noticed that he 
was very nervous, indeed, and smoked too 
much. And he imagined from certain allu 
ions that she might be covering a sorrov 
He wondered what sort of sorrow; another 
war tragedy probably. Phelps was trying 
to torget thert had ever been a v 

‘Your tea shop is prosperous, 

“T’m sure it should be 
at all You are 

first patrons. I don’t know 
matter. 

“Tf people knev you vould be rowded 
ill the time.” 

Phelps could imagine some of his socially 
vearied friends discovering this little haven 
He knew he was not ove rly anxious to have 
them discover it. 

“We are losing all our moncy here, 
madame and I,” said Louisa sadly. “I had 
to play in an orchestra last week to pay the 
ZrO es” 

Phelps was ashamed of his first selfish im- 
pulse. He thought a moment. “It’s up to 
me to have a bit of a party in about two 
weeks,” he said eventually. ‘Rather under 
obligations to perhaps a dozen people. Why 

houldn’t I have it out here? It would be 
delightful.” 

“Tf you only would! We could make it 
such a nice party.’”’ The wonder of that 
smile! 

“Musical entertainment will be desired,” 
he warned. 

“Oh, I shan’t care. It won’t be necessary 
to apologize for an accompanist, will it?” 


E LAUGHED. “Perhaps not. We'll 
make it two weeks from this evening 
then. There will be, say, five couples.”’ 

“T shall arrange everything,’ Louisa as 
sured him, delighted; ‘‘and charge like 
everything too.” 

“You may charge like everything, but 
you won’t arrange everything. I'll be out 
to-morrow evening, for instance, to help 
you. Look for me about eight By 
jove! It’s one-thirty. I had no idca i 
At the door he turned to her. ‘Don’t you 





think it a good suggestion that we begin as 
though we were halfway through? My name 
is Phelps, you sec ” : 
Phelps—Phelps, she thought. Ah, yes, 
Phelps Garrett; that was where she had 
heard it. She smiled. 
‘Louisa,’’ she said as she closed the door 
Phelps found a mechanic from the garag 
tting in his ¢ Che llow was not it 
| \ l nave to pay to! 
grumbled, ‘“‘and overtim: 


ghed. He paid enough to cheer 
fellow up and started off for town again 


MX: that strain in his arms had gone and 
he sat back easily with half a smile upon 
his lips. And he was not thinking about him 
self. He was interested—interested in some 
thing and someone clse. But she was lovely, 
wasn’t she? By gad, she was a master with 
the violin too. He would have to write 
Collinwood on that subject. Louisa—poor 
old Beachy’s girl of dreams was named 
Louisa, Louisa Laurens. Well, this Louisa 
was rather a girl of dreams. How interested 
he might have been in her if he had only 
known her before—he would want to see her 
often anyway; only he must be careful to 
see that she did not get to care at all. Not 
that there was any great danger, but it was 
only fair. 

As Louisa was putting out the lights 
madame came in. ‘You liked heem veree 
much, did you not, ma petite. I listened to 
you all the night.” 

“You think it strange, madame, that I 
should like a man after only these few 
months?” 

“Ah, but no 

“Well, I think it strange. I am ashamed. 
I am a shallow girl.” 

“It is only life, mademoiselle. And you 
have played more joyously than 

“1 forgot for a while, madame. And he is 
a musician. He will come often, I think; 
don’t you?” 

“For certain he will come.’ 


’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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Ryzon Cheese Drop Biscuit 
wats Ryz 
Sno Mix like drop baking powder biscuit. Bake twéls 
a | minutes in hot oven. Sufficient for twelve biscuit 
rad MALL daughter is proudly bringing in the 
or. | cheese drop biscuits, all hot and crisp and 
na | delicately brown, right from the oven! 
Lad Mother mixed the batter this morning and put it 
' } . . : 
| | away ina cool place. It took only a few minutes 
nd | e ° ° e 5 
on to bake them just in time for Mother’s tea! | 
im 
ne . : a. _ , 
ly, You can keep batter all day or over night when are RYZON 
se evel measure 
rite you use Ryzon, the Perfect Baking Powder. ¥ 
oor 
vd Absolutely pure, accurate and dependable, Ryzon, 
Sa 
= used according to Ryzon directions, takes all 
eA uncertainty out of your baking. 
Not 
Vas 
Ryzon is packed in full 16 ounce pounds—also 25¢ and 
hee 15¢ packages. The new Ryzon Baking Book (original 
ree price $7.00), containing 250 practical recipes, will be 
- mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 30¢ in stamps or coin, 
tI except in Canada. 
cw 
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The Show Window 
of the Kitchen 


PYREX, on the table, displays the art of the 

cook in its most attractive, appetizing form. 
The plainest food is given a new appeal to the 
eye and the appetite, when baked in 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 





For Baking and Serving ! 





The golden-hued PYREX dish you serve from, is the 
same dish you bake in. That is why PYREX revolu- 
tionizes the art of serving, as well as baking. You can 
watch the progress of your baking—actually see it 
browning minute by minute. Then, when it is perfect 

-out of the oven, onto the table without mussing it up 
by transferring it to another dish. There are PYREX 
dishes for every baking need. 

























PYREX saves fuel, never chips nor crazes and is guar- 
anteed against breakage from oven heat. PYREX 
Never Grows Old. 


PYREX is the original transparent ovenware. 
Always look for the PYREX label—and the 
name PYREX stamped on each piece. 


Ask your dealer in housewares for the PYREX Book- 
let, “New Facts About Cooking,’”’ or send us your 
name and address and we will post it to you free. 
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Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
World’s Largest Makers of 
Technical Glass 


600 TIOGA AVE., CORNING, N.Y. 
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“And I must be careful not to deceive 
him, madame. He must know that my 
heart is gone. It is only fair.” 

Il 

N ETERNITY passed before Phelps 
went again to the “tea shop for the 
tired,’ an eternity eight hours long, four 
hundred and eighty minutes long, at a desk 
in an office. After this eternity he naturally 
supposed it was time to begin preparations 
for his little party. ‘That inexplicable de- 
pression, which he had escaped for a few 
hours the previous evening, had returned. 
Each of the four hundred and eighty minutes 
had added to its potency. It was such a silly 
thing and weak, he thought, but it was 

deadly nevertheless. 

So after dinner he climbed into his car and 
started for the shrine, there to bathe himself 
in the Waters of Interest, to drink the Elixir 
of Loveliness, diluted with tea, to be sure, 
but then 

He would be recreated. Louisa, lady of 
delight—and that room! 

What particular selections should be in- 
cluded in the ‘musical entertainment”? for 
Phelps’ party was such a problem: It re- 
quired a whole evening to decide. They 
tried many things, he and Louisa, and 
pleased themselves very muchindeed. Phelps 
experienced the same relaxation, the same 
buoyancy; and Louisa laughed occasionally, 
which pleased madame in her chair by the 
door into the butler’s pantry. She approved 
of this thing. It would do good for her little 
Louisa. She listened. 

“Let’s try that one again—Phelps. It 
doesn’t go too badly. Perhaps they would 
like it.” 

“But I insist on the ‘Caprice.’ It is 
nearly popular, but I like it so much— 
Louisa.” 

It was not necessary for him to say 
“Louisa,” but he said it because he en- 
joyed saying it. It was amusing to say 
“Louisa” without knowing what followed it. 

Ah, well, one can understand. 

Of course he went to the tea shop nearly 
every evening and, of course, he stole away 
several afternoons to golf with her and, of 
course, they went together to hear a young 
virtuoso who was impressing the city with 
his violin. Not to understand this would be 
merely not knowing Louisa—nor anything 
about men. 

Then finally the party! Phelps brought 
his guests from the theater to the “tea shop 
for the tired.”” He had promised them some- 
thing a little different. They were a gay, 
laughing group. The play had been dull, and 
they were glad to es« ape to the comfort and 
charm of Louisa’s wonderfully converted 
living room of lamps and warm lights and 
shadows. 

The things they had to eat were not so 
painfully dainty. It wasa relief. And the 


maid who served them, too, almost beauti 


ful, they declared, and seemingly demur: 
and romantically id Had _ they 
known the sincerity of that sorrow! 


.! WAS such a surprise when she appeared 

as the musician of the evening, radiant in a 
gown near the color of grain, which, with her 
hair, was truly striking. She was evidently a 
student of effects. That was like old Phe lps, 
too, dramatizing everything. Oh—so he was 
going to accompany her—evidently seen 
something of her before. It began to look 
like a beastly romance. 

Phyllis Grant whispered to young Ever- 
ton: “I thought we had enough of that 
sort of thing at the theater.” 

““No chance, Phyl,” he laughed. “You 
can’t escape romance. It is as omnipresent 
as dullness. I wonder what friend Marcia 
will think of this.” 

Louisa played marvelously. It had been 
months since she had cared to play that way. 
When she had ended, their applause ex 
pressed a genuine pleasure. One or two of 
them understood. 

Ned Buford called out to Phelps: “Say, 
Garret! Would you do that ‘Serenade’ 
again?” 

Phelps turned inquiringly to Louisa. She 
had gone a little pale and was staring at him 
rather strangely. He saw her hand tremble 
upon her instrument. Then she turned 
about quickly and hurried from the room. 

“Oh, drama, drama, Phelps!” laughed 
Phyllis. “‘That was so well arranged.” 

Garret! Phelps Garret, Beachy’s best be- 
loved comrade! It struck her so poignantly. 
And what would he think—when he knew? 
Madame found her sobbing on the bed. She 
had found her that way before. She knew 
what to do. 

“Oh, madame, he is Beachy’s friend— 


known. They are so alike—the same fine- 
ness, the same wealth of spirit—and even 
deeper I think, madame.” 

“But, yes, enfant, it is true. And you have 
love a little for him, no?”’ 

“Yes—a little—after only these weeks 
with him. I am so shallow, without a real 
heart at all. What would Beachy say?” 

“You have said he was Monsieur Beachy’ 
camarade.”’ 

“And you said yourself, madame, that 
real woman could not care but for one man in 
all her life. Perhaps a real woman couldn’t.’ 

“T have lied, petite chérie. It is a sin for me 
to have said it.” 

Louisa sat up and looked from those tear 
gleaming eyes at madame. “Of course,’’ she 
said, “‘no matter how much I like Phelps or 
how much I think I might love him, I don’t 


and I can’t, for I love Beachy Steffens \ 
Phelps might care for me. He must not 
madame. He has been hurt enough. Go 


down and tell him not to come any more.” 

Madame went down and called Phelps 
from the subdued little group into the pri- 
vacy of the “‘office.”’ “‘ Monsieur,” she said 
solemnly, “‘mademoiselle has said that, you 
are not to come again—for a week. And she 
has thought that it would be very kind of 
you to send her pretty flowers.” 


N THE lofty office of Richard Collinwood, 

up, as he said, where the roar of life was 
only a constant bass note, his stenographer 
saw him smiling over a letter. 

“Take this, Miss McCall,” he said. “To 
Mr. Phelps Garret. You can get his address 
from his letter. Dear Garret: Don’t look for 
genius in a person as adorable as the girl you 
describe. It practically doesn’t happen. 
There is a certain amount of justice in 
creation. I discovered the unusual combina 
tion only once—and she ran away before I 
could capitalize her. Paragraph, please. 
Your three compositions are far better than 
anything you have done. Perhaps I can use 
them in an operetta which another man and | 
are arranging. The second one, which you 
call ‘Ashes of Despair,’ seems strangely out 
of place with a letter about ‘devastating 
beauty’ and ‘naive charm.’ I think your 
friends have wasted sympathy on you for 
that other affair. Always yours, and so forth. 
Get that off at once, will you, please, Miss 
McCall?” 

Collinwood rested back in his chair and 
allowed himself to be amused with what h« 
was certain was an affair of love. Then he 
sat up. “George! It might be!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Miss McCall, before you write 
that letter, will you get me a reservation on 
the afternoon train for Boston?” 


Phelps did stay away for six days. It wa 
a strain, but it proved to him definitely that 


1 new demand had entered his heart, a new 
hope , a new interest had occupied his ex 
ence It was I lisa. Yes, he had sent flowe 
and bits of music which he wanted herto hav: 
Madame w uch a dear old thing Ar 
finally he id written a not isking to con 
bacl Ot} yurse he had to s« nd it by 
enger. The postman might have thought 
“Miss Louisa” a trifle inadequate. He 


thought it was himself. 

He found a number of people in the “tea 
shop for the tired.” It had been rather 
changed from a tea shop to an evening re 
treat. Business was picking up. He knew 
several of them slightly and bowed recogni- 
tion as he chose one of the little tables. 
Louisa was in the réle of maid, the wonder of 
her accentuated by the simplicity of her cos- 
tume. That quick instant when eyes look 
into eyes was their only communication 
until the others had gone. 


HEN she came in and put her hands in 

his. ‘‘ You should not have come, Phelps. 
It would have been better for me and, per- 
haps, for you.” 

“I do not believe that.’”” He smiled. 
“Nothing could be worse for me than stay 
ing away, Louisa—and perhaps nothing 
could be worse for you.” 

“T shall have to tell you then, Phelps 

“Not yet. I’m afraid to listen. Let’s play 
something.’’ He went to the piano, and they 
played together for more than an hour 
“You are a sort of miracle to me, Louisa,” 
he said, when she had put up her violin. “I 
can’t quite believe in your reality.”’ 

“It is far from a miracle,” she said. “I 
have labored for years and years with my 
precious fiddle.” 

“It isn’t only your violin.”” He went on 
playing a composition of his own which he 
had in manuscript. She came and sat on the 
piano bench beside him and rested her hand 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 
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Lemon Or Cream : 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 
: on his shoulder, which was more than Phelps The evening was too full. Louisa slipped 
. could stand. He was very human and she down on the lounge and covered her face with 
was very lovely. her hands. 
. When he finally did let her go again and Collinwood sat down beside her and began 
ceased telling her, in the way of a man, that to talk to her in that easy manner of his, 
. he loved her, she looked up at him. “You which would have made him great asa physi- _| 
| would not ask for the love of Louisa Laurens, cian. He was a sort of physician. ‘‘ You see, I 
would you, Phelps?” know what it is, Louisa. I know, because 
a His mind was arrested fora moment. ‘So I am fifty and I have a great many friends 
you are Beachy’s girl?”’ he asked quietly. and all of you people whom I think of as my 
: She nodded. There was that tear gleam children, and yet sometimes I think the pure, 
' in her eyes. brute loneliness of living—oh, it isn’t worth 
, “T would understand that I could not it, Louisa.” 
have the love of Louisa Laurens,” he said. Soon she raised her face and listened. 
“And if you did have it, you would It was two hours after that when Collin- 
think it not worth having, would you not?” wood rose to go. Louisa was smiling. He 
. “IT would not analyze it, Louisa. I would was an old dear, or a very nice old bear.*® 
. be too happy.” “You promise, Louisa?” 
“But you wouldn’t believe it sincere—he “Yes, I promise. I will go to him and tell 
has been gone only six months—would you, him.” 
Phelps?”’ 
; There was a tremor in her lips. HELPS sat at his desk, a very business- 
“T think I understand you, Louisa,” he like figure. He was going through the 
: said after a pause, and tried so earnestly to morning mail. ‘Cleghorn Manufacturing 
; smile. “It has been a little wonderful here Company,” he muttered. ‘“ Yes, yours very 
l with you. And now I’ve spoiled it. I usually truly, Cleghorn Manufacturing Company. 
' do spoil things.” Cleg Oh, hangitall!’’ Hehad read that 
He turned and went out. She watched letter four distinct times and had no idea 
him through the door. what it was about. 
Madame came in. She had not been far His phone rang. “Lady to see you, Mr. 
off, not so far that she did not know what Garret,” called the girl out front. 
had happened. “You love him veree much, “Yes, all right. Tell Mr. Cleghorn—what 
‘ cherie, do you not?” did you say? A lady? Oh! Show her in, oOo 
“Yes, madame. You can see it, but he show herin.’’ And he rose to greet madame, e 
cannot. I love him so; but he will not madame in her funny bit of a bonnet, and so 
: believe.” 5 pape ag She sat so gingerly in the So statistics show at this writing, compared with pre-war cost. 
: ‘He is a great fool, Louisa. ; chair which he proffered. A man in a tea That's the average on common foods. 
These Americans were too much for ma- shop was only aman. In an office he assumed . : : 
7 dame. Some day they would learn to live dread importance. “ You have something to On this account, about 9 in 10 are underfed. So states a 
beyond stupidly inflexible ideals. They fol- say to me, madame?”’ he asked helpfully. Chicago Board of Health authority. 
lowed theories and not hearts. ‘“* Mais oui, monsieur. Entendez!”’ Phelps a ’ 
realized that only an upheaval could make That is, most men don’t get what men must have—3,000 
T WAS not late, only ten o’clock. Louisa madame desert the English of which she calories of nutriment per day. So the facts here stated are of 
shuddered as she heard someone else at was so proud. She recovered, however, and paramount importance. 
the door. Shedid not want tobe a maidany went on: ‘Do you not know what becomes 
more. Tea shopping had suddenly become a __ of a bird when the hunter kills its mate? No, O C t P Di h 
drear thing. you do not know, monsieur. You believe the ne en er 1S 
A round-eyed madame ushered in Richard bird dies maybe. You would have it so. 
Collinwood. He bowed and smiled and paid But no, the bird is very natural, very human. Buys the Supreme Food— Quaker Oats 
no heed to Louisa’s surprise. “‘A charming It is not a fool and cares not what other Quake aren, ne P 
place, Miss Laurens. But then, what could — birds think. It finds a new mate and sings Quaker Oats is prepared from the 
one expect? Only a charming place could again.” greatest food that grows. 
reflect you.” “But she does not want me, madame.” It is almost a complete food 
Louisa made no reply. _ She leaned over and whispered something nearly the ideal food. In energy 
“And now that I have found you again, to him. And then aloud: * And made- units it vields 1.810 calories per 
you are perhaps ready to plan something of moiselle would keel me if she hear I have Ae ‘s 
your musical future? You have had time to _ told you.” pound, while round steak yields 
find your balance.” Phelps rose and reached for his hat. 890. 
be seep — him oe her face. “ eaey old fellow,” i Se to hie. Yet Quaker Oats costs one cent 
“You have an orchestra place for me? self as he went out, ‘‘you’d want it, wouldn’t , : as ‘ . ie : 
ne teed Goaeeek aaa tat 90m. Wee ate yon, bo?” per big dish. A w hole dish costs 
truly an artist, Louisa—Miss Laurens. I do Se a ee One C you no more than a bite of meat. 
not know just how great an artist.”’ They were in Louisa’s boudoir, she and — ent 
“But they did not like me that night. I madame. And they were laughing together, buys a big dish of Quaker Saves You 88% 
could not play. for they were very happy. ‘He will come Oats. ; ' 
“You did play, and marvelously. Some again this night, Louisa? It has been each Foods are compared by calories, 
of those people still speak of it.” He hesi- night for two weeks, has it -. at the energy measure of food value. 
tated a moment. “ Yes, you are an artist and But I have not seen lim since noon, | A man must have at least 3.000 
you are quite as foolish as an artist, Louisa. madame. Do you think he does not love reer a 
Her lips tightened, and she looked up at me?” calories per day, a boy at least 
him inquiringly. “Why?” And they began daydreaming together | One Cont 2,000. é' ips 
| “Do you suppose I did not see him as I and making many plans until their voices a ee a At: this writing, some necessary 
drove up, pale, staring straight ahead? He sank very low. It was the happy hour. | bit of fish. foods cost as follows on this basis: 
did not even look at me. And since I have “For you know, madame,” whispered | 
seen you, it is so very clear. Ihave an under- Louisa, “‘he is—he and Beachy is—the only | 
standing of your sort, Louisa.” one in all the world.” | ° 
| gor) Cost Per 1,000 Calories 
| 
| Quaker Oats ° ° - 5c 
Average Meats " : 45c 
One Cent Eggs about ° ° ‘ 70c 
CoO en ass buys 14 an egg, or a small Average Fish A ° 50c 
potato. ; _ a Vegetables 2 - lle to 75¢ 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) . 

4 So Quaker Oats, per 1,000 cal- 
eyes reluctantly from the girl in green tolook phrases and the plain sincerity of it went \ ories, costs you 88 per cent less 
at the woman beside him. Martha raised home instantly. There were wild cheers and < , than meats, eggs and fish on the 
her chin a little, « hallenging boldly the light prolonged — yells, -_ = = midst a = average. 
from the three windows. Itwas hermoment the uproar the professor bolted into the One Cent Let Ouaker Gats cut down vour 
and she knew it. Not one woman in a _ house. : buys a slice of bacon, or a his Whee ails Sacte thee chatlior 
thousand could have faced that comparison As the crowd came surging back, Martha single muffin. reaklast cost. Serve the costhiet 
with seventeen-year-old freshness in the sun- slipped into a little hallway leading to a foods at dinner. 
shine of a June afternoon. side entrance. It would be easy to tell from 

The professor studied her face slowly and the conversation, which she could plainly 
drew a long breath. « ‘‘ Mattie ’ he be- hear, if there were any chance of finishing 
gan earnestly. her interrupted talk. She heard Merrill's 
Mrs. Reader’s hand fell on his arm. “I’m _ voice near the door; perhaps he was looking 4 
so sorry to interrupt. I tried to give your for her. She hesitated, went forward a few ; 
old friends the first chance, but the boys are steps, and stopped as suddenly as if her feet ‘i 
clamoring for their turn now.” had been caught by an electric current. With That Matchless Flavor 
With a gentle pressure from which there Minnie Black, one of the old set, was talk- , : ; 
was no escape she drew him away to the ing to him in a voice which carried farther When you buy oats get Quaker oats. We get but ten pounds from 
porch, where he was greeted by a yell from than she knew: “Isn’t Martha wonderful? Oats for their exquisite flavor. a bushel. Don't miss this extra 
the men swarming across the lawn and up Would you ever guess she was ——” They are flaked from queen grains flavor when it costs no extra 
the steps. The people indoors flocked to the “Amazing!” broke in the professor’s deep only—just the rich, plump, flavory _ price. 
hall, and Martha, deserted, leaned forward tones. ‘ How could anyone live for forty-five 
to watch from her window the imposing years and look like that?’ 15c and 35c per Package 
figure speaking. It was only a few words, “She hasn’t a line,” sighed Minnie en- Except in the Far West and South 3257 
brief thanks for his welcome and a little viously. ‘ 5 
tribute to the old college. The lack of fine CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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The Newest Fifth Avenue Styles! 
These are not the usual “mail-order styles.’’ They are 
the very same garments we are showing in our five- 
story Fifth Avenue building—the same frocks the 
best-dressed women in New York are buying by hun- 
dreds. Every one is new, smart, and distinctive—just 
the sort of garment you ve longed for. 





Actual Photographs From Life! 


And every coat, every dress, every blouse is 

shown as it actually looks when worn—not as 

an artist hopes it willlook. Itis photographed 

from a living model, and the camera never lies! 
& Over 300 of these photographs are repro- 
oo 


duced by Rotogravure in the Spring catalog. 











Be sure to see them! 


DRESSES, $9.95 up 


SUITS, $16.95 up 


Fifth Avenue Styles—Direct From the Maker—Saves $5 to$10! 


Send ‘Today for Your Free Copy of 
THE HAMILTON CATALOG FOR SPRING 1920 


Little More Than Wholesale Prices! 
With prices still going up, a saving of $5 to $10 on 
every garment is certainly worth while. By buying 
from us—the manufacturers— you pay but little more 
than wholesale prices. 200,000 pleased customers are 
now making this great saving. Couldn't you use the 
extra money too? 


Our More Than Liberal Guarantee! 


You cannot lose by buying from us. If 
a garment is unsatisfactory in any way, 
return it at our expense. We guarantee 
everything even the fit. Youcan exchange 
it for another garment or have your 
money refunded without question. A 
trial costs nothing— postage is prepaid! 


COATS, $9.95 up 
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Wheat Spread in the Kitchen to Dry 


HEN the inquiring mind begins to ana- 

lyze the cost of various staple foods 

that enter the home to-day, the result 

is a shocking revelation of the high 
prices that we are paying for some of our most 
common food products. Of all the foods that are 
necessary for the maintenance of the human body, 
cereals head the list. 

For the last decade the altruistic physicians have 
been warning us that the most of the common ills 
of both men and women are directly traceable to a 
diet not in conformity with the inactive physical 
life of the individual. As a result such diseases as 
appendicitis, gallstones, ulceration of stomachs and 
intestines, and various other ills, have been develop- 
ing at an alarming rate. The development of elec- 
trical power, the coming of the automobiles and the 
invention of labor-saving devices have reduced the 
physical activity of the human body to a minimum. 
The advancement in science and the new discoveries 
we have not failed to receive with open arms, but we 
have failed miserably in changing the fuel of the hu 
man body to meet the new conditions brought about 
by the practical application of the new ways of living. 


A Problem for Us to Solve at Home 


N THE time when both men and women were doing 
a great deal of manual labor, the body was amply 
able to burn up the great amount of starchy foods 
that entered each day into the regular diet, and thus 
the individual was able to maintain a sound, healthy 
body. The appetite for starchy foods we have nevet 
curbed, nor have we made provisions in our plans for 
adequate artificial exercise to meet the situation. As 
a result we have become more than a nation of dys 
We have made the situation extremely in 
viting to the patent-medicine vender, and frequently 
and almost constantly resort to the use of cathartics 
and laxatives. 
The war has helped wonderfully in sharpening our 
knowledge of foods and new cuts to economy. Still, 


pept ics. 


the side that appeals to the welfare of the human en 
gine has been overshadowed in the effort to econo 
mize. Like the solution to nine-tenths of all other 
problems, we must find the solution to this serio 
one in our American households. 
Che communities are few indeed in the Unit 

States where good wheat and corn cannot be put 
chased. In our demand for wheat flour we have pr« 


ferred the flour that made the whitest bread, until the 
manufacturers have hearkened to our preference 

Until late years it had escaped notice that whol 

wheat flour contains more mineral matter than foods 
made from the inside of grains. That the substances 
contained in whole-wheat flour play an important part 
in keeping people well has been proved time and again. 


New-Found Life-Giving Properties in Foods 


OT long ago we discovered that our diet must 
consist of a certain amount of protein, fat, car- 
bohydrates and ash, or minerals. Thinking that we 
had found out all, we proceeded to direct the human 
family into the habit of selecting foods that con- 
tained these ingredients. But it has been proved by 
test that foods containing these are not enough. 
There is something else far more important than our 
prescribed balanced ration. Although a family may 
be fed on foods containing in ample amounts all 
the fats, starches and protein necessary, yet health 
and strength are not always resultant. Scientists 
have found that there are certain life-giving proper- 
ties in foods, which have been named vitamines. 
These precious vitamines have been classed as the 
water soluble vitamine and the fat soluble vitamine. 
Sweet milk contains both kinds of vitamines, but 
more of the fat solubles. Many of the patent foods 
to-day have been so purified that most of the vitamines 
have been removed. But whole-wheat flour, whole- 
wheat breakfast foods, unpolished rice, beef liver, and 
most of the fresh vegetables contain an abundance 
of these life-giving ingredients. Experiments which 
have been lately conducted on animals have proved 





Home Grist Mill Grinding WholeWheat Flour 


that the body will perish if it is fed food from 
which these vitamines are absent. 

It has also been proved that persons who eat whole- 
ground foods have better health and can thrive on a 
smaller quantity of fruits. Since the practice of uti- 
lizing whole grain for foods has started, it has long 
been the hope of the users that there might be some 
device invented whereby cereals might be easily 
prepared for use right in the home. In the home 
preparation of whole-grain foods it is very desirable 
that the grains should be crushed or ground in small 
quantities at a time as needed. 

[his method is desirable from many viewpoints: 
First, a great many people have their own wheat 
or corn; and, second, by preparing foods in the home 
a saving of from fifty to seventy-five per cent is 
effected in the cost of the product. For grinding in 
small quantities the common coffee mill has often 
come in for recommendation, but the task soon b 
comes tedious and has a tendency to discourag 


people who are inclined toward home preparat 


ion Ol 


cereal foods. 


Mills for the Home Grinding of Grain 


1)' RING the last few vears, however, to meet the 
growing demand for the home preparation ot 


cereals for flour and breakfast foods, a number of ver 
satistactory mills, esper illy constructed | l 
erinding, have been devised [hese rang n price 
m four dollars to thirteen dollars cer 
ich and have a « ipacity ot trol a | hel to 
five bushels of flour an hour. Wit e larger ind 


ll it is easy to grindag 
ess than ten minute 

For the city man or boy these hand mills are 
especially beneficial as an exerciser and are ideal 
substitutes for punching bags. A recent investigation 
among the families who had adopted the practice of 
home grinding their flour and breakfast foods revealed 
perfect satisfactionand markedimprovement in health 

When a family has decided to adopt this method 
the problem of cleaning the grain immediately arises. 
rhere are two ways, one by winnowing and the other 
by washing in water. The latter is the most practical 
and least troublesome method. By putting trom one 
to two gallons of grain in a dish pan and stirring it 
through one, two or three applications of water, the 
chaff and rotted or smutty grains may be poured otf. 
Chis leaves the grains clear and bright. 

Even a bushel or more may be washed at a time 
and then spread out in a sheet in the sun to dry. For 
quantities amounting to a gallon or two, it is easiest 
to spread them out in pans and put them on the top 
of or near the cookstove. In a few hours the grains 
will be ready to grind. Often, in drying wheat on a 
cookstove, the grains will become partially parched 
rhis parching does not detract from its value as 
a food, since the flour made from half-roasted grains 
makes a rich and tasty bread, more brown and nutty 
in flavor than it would otherwise have been. 

But the most palatable bread, and one that is very 
nutritious when made of home-ground whole-wheat 
flour, is that of whole-wheat biscuits. It is made by 
taking three cupfuls of home-ground whole-wheat 
flour, one cupful of corn meal, one heaping teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoontuls of 
shortening. Mix thoroughly and then add buttermilk 
until very soft and pour out onto a board covered 
with whole-wheat flour. Sprinkle over the top of the 














Sun-Drying Wheat After Washing It 


dough dry whole-wheat flour and pat out with 
the hands to about one inch thick. Cut the 
dough into biscuits with a biscuit cutter and 
place in a very hot oven to bake. In from 
twenty to thirty minutes they are ready to 
serve. They are ready to be taken up when 
they are very brown. 


Light Bread of Home-Ground Flour 


HOSE who prefer to make light bread of 
home-ground whole-wheat flour will find 
the following recipe satisfactory: Take three 
cupfuls of whole-wheat flour, one-half cake of 
compressed yeast, one level teaspoonful each of Sugar, 
salt and shortening and one cupful and a quarter of 
lukewarm water. Mix the yeast in a very small 
amount of the warm water; mix the salt and sugar 
together in the remainder of the water; then mix the 
two solutions, adding the flour. Mix the combined 
mass thoroughly and then set in a moderately warm 
place to rise. In the course of two hours, or when it 
has risen, add the shortening and knead the dough 
well, putting in more flour if necessary to make the 
dough elastic. Cover and set this aside and let stand 
for an hour to rise again. Knead this lightly, forming 
it into a loaf, and place in a greased pan to ris 
until it is about twice its former size. Place in a hot 
oven and bake for about forty-five minutes. 

Another recipe in which skim milk is added, mak 
ing a more nutritious loaf of bread, is made as 
follows: Three cups of home-ground flour; one table- 
spoonful of sugar and butter or other fat; one 
teaspoonful and a quarter of salt; one-half dry yeast 
cake; one cup and a quarter of skim milk. After 
sugar and salt have been put into a mixing bowl, 
scald the milk and pour it over the mixture. Dis- 
solve the yeast in a little of the liquid and add it to 
the rest Beat one cup and a half of 
flour into the liquid, cover and keep at about seventy 


of the liquid. 


degfees temperature overnight, or until the sponge is 
\ light Add more flour sufficient to make 
= it ¢€ ug to 1} | W thout sti king, either tT tine 
1 wr to the board Mold it in the f 
10 I the dough double in volume, mo it 
if, put it into a standard-sized pan and let 
intil it meets the top of th pan Then let 
ibout one hour 


A Year’s Family Flour for $8.05 
| REAKFAST food made of home-ground whole 


wheat flour, when once used, usually meets with 
such favor that no family ever wishes to give it 
up. In cooking the home-ground whole-wheat break- 
fast food, however, it should be remembered that it 
requires longer cooking. The longer it is cooked th« 
better and more wholesome is the dish. 

Three hours should be given to the cooking anda 
longer period is better. A double boiler is best for 
cooking whole-wheat breakfast food, but it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

On August 1, 1918, I purchased a hand grist mill 
for thirteen and a half dollars, and one and a halt 
bushels of wheat at two dollars and thirty cents a 
bushel. We at once began to prepare our own break- 
fast foods and our own whole-wheat flour. On August 
1, 1919, we checked up to see how the experiment had 
come out. 

We found that we had used exactly eight dollars 
and five cents’ worth of wheat for making both 
breakfast food and whole-wheat flour. My family 
consists of three members, and this included food 
for a number of visitors during the year, and four 
months during the year we kept a servant. 

We saved enough from the flour bill to pay for two 
mills, and the general physical condition of my family 
has been much improved. It has not been found 
necessary to use any laxative medicines during the 
year. For our own experience, covering a period of 
one year, we are so pleased with results that, so long 
as we are able to obtain wheat, we never expect to do 
anything in this line except to grind our own flour 
and breakfast foods. 
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FURNITURE 
you can best afford 


AVING a Berkey & Gay fur- 

nished home need not mean a 
large outlay. Quality can take the 
place of quantity. 


To acquire furniture of permanent charm 
is well worth the time and thought it requires. 
Hasty or wholesale selection is apt to result 
in the commonplace. Each piece should 
have the character to express home life at 
its best. By gradual acquirement it fits into 
and keeps abreast of the family’s cultural 
development—as all furniture should. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is, of course, not 
cheap. Selected material and careful hand 
labor never are. But it need not be expensive. 
The quality is the same in the $50 bed and 
the $500 library table. Elaborate detail, rare 
wood inlays, hand carving, hand painted 
decorations, may make pieces as costly as 
desired, but the simpler ones have their own 
individual merit. 


For modest outlay, a home atmosphere of 
quiet refinement can be secured with a few 
Berkey & Gay pieces, judiciously selected to 
give tone to the hall, library, dining room, or 
bedroom. They will be a lasting satisfaction; 
may be handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions as heirlooms. 


Leading stores sell Berkey & Gay 
furniture. Write us for name of 
nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey SS Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 
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THIS SHOP MARK 
inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
production, It is the customer 


BE 
Ns SY 


protection when buying and hi 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY 6 GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


440 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


1 comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th 
s r at Grand Rapids Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a ietter f introduction from, their furniture dealer 
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Broken Glass 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149) 


“Not a line!”” The professor echoed her 
words savagely. ‘She looks as though a 
sponge had gone over her face and wiped 
out every trace of human experience.” His 
voice rose with his increasing irritation. “‘She 
must have led the existence of a jellyfish, 
or else it’s a case of arrested development. 
What sort of man did she marry?” 

The electric current was switched off as 
suddenly as it had been turned on, and 
Martha’s released feet carried her out of the 
door and down the steps in a panic of fear 
lest she should hear more, although it couldn’t 
be worse. Pride in her acknowledged beauty 
and complacent pity for the other women 
were lost in the wave of humiliation that 
swept over her. So that was what he had 
been thinking while he studied her face so 
earnestly, and she had been blind enough to 
think it admiration, even tenderness. 

She could imagine Minnie’s answer to his 
question, for her husband’s name always 
brought out the tiresome phrase she loathed 
about getting down to brass tacks. In this 
case it was appropriate, hatefully so, for Tom 
Crewe, early in his career, had actually “got 
down to brass tacks,’’ and on that sharp 
but substantial foundation was built the 
comfortable fortune which supplied imported 
dresses and domestic limousines for his deco- 
rative wife. 


HE hurried across the lawn and climbed 

into her waiting motor, literally climbed, 
for her elastic grace of movement was gone, 
vanished as suddenly as if a spring had 
snapped inside. She might have been a tired 
old woman as she sat huddled in the back 
seat and tried to patch together the pieces 
of her shattered: self-respect. Curiously 
enough, it was not Professor Merrill she 
thought of, but Tom. Her mind raced over 
the different stages of their married life—his 
hot rebellion at the beginning of her reducing 
diet. He had scolded, coaxed, protested to 
the point of profanity. 

Then he had stopped protesting and begun 
to laugh at her rigid rules. That hurt, for 
she hated ridicule. And though dieting 
couldn’t be concealed except at breakfast 
when the coffee urn sheltered her almost 
empty plate, she had learned to take all her 
reducing exercises when he wasn’t about to 
make fun of them. 

Then one day the carpeted stairs be- 
trayed her. She was practicing a pivoting 
exercise, a sort of flying Mercury attitude 
where she poised on one foot with such per- 
fect balance that her whole body could swing 
gently on the pivot to one side and back 
again. 

“Still balancing on the ridgepole?” an 
amused voice had inquired, and Martha’s 
lifted foot came suddenly to the floor while 
her flushed face came up to see Tom laughing 
inthe doorway. His smile faded as hewatched 
her. ‘‘Well, you can keep it up,” he said 
grimly. “I’mthrough; I’ve crossed the line 
begun to go down hill. Dobbs tells me my 
heart won’t stand for tennis any longer; it’s 
got to be golf, an old man’s game,” he 
added bitterly. 


HE had forgotten herself then to comfort 

him. Even her irritation at being spied on 
vanished as she put her hands on his shoul- 
ders in affectionate sympathy. “‘I’m terribly 
sorry, dear; it’s ashame; but—are you per- 
fectly sure?’”’ She drew back to look at him 
critically. “‘ You look so well; I can’t believe 
it’s necessary. Why don’t you consult that 
new man? Dobbs is so dreadfully old- 
fashioned.” 

““So are hearts,’’ Tom had muttered un- 
consoled and turned heavily away. 

After that he had resigned himself to golf 
and grown fond of it, while she had gone on 
starving, pivoting and keeping her supple- 
ness by every device that an extensive litera- 
ture on the subject could suggest. 

And now his latest attitude was cynical, 
a new role for Tom with his easy good nature 
and simple straightforwardness. Only the 
other day he had looked at her with lifted 
eyebrows and an ironic smile. “‘Do you 
really think it’s worth while?” he had asked, 
and helped himself generously to strawberry 
shortcake while she nibbled a thin cracker. 
“T’m getting jumpy with the walls lined with 
looking-glasses.”’ 

Well, she Aad thought it worth while. 
It had become a passion with her to keep 
that soft curve of her cheek and the clear 
color and slim outline of a girl. And this 
was all it had brought her. Pudgy, shape- 
less Minnie Black called her wonderful; 
the man she had—almost—loved thought 
her a monster; and her husband—in this 
mood of unsparing honesty she faced the 
truth—was simply indifferent. His leisure 
time was spent in golf, dinner at the club 


with the same men who played golf with him 
and bridge in the evening. 

She had never dreamed of being jealous; 
it was always a masculine party, and bridge 
bored her, while late hours made her pale. 
She wondered what Minnie Black would say 
about Tom after she had made the most of 
his brass tacks and his tremendous pros 
perity. Probably she pitied him and com 
plained that Martha was too much absorbed 
in herself to make him happy. Perhaps it 
was true; when one stone dropped from the 
fortress of her self-esteem, the whole thing 
threatened to crumble into ruins at her feet 


A LAST she was home, indoors, beyond 
the reach of curious eyes. In her own 
room the long mirror, cracked from end to 
end, threw back a hideous, crippled carica 
ture of her graceful figure. It was sym 
bolic of her shattered vanity. It seemed 
more than a year ago that she had smiled 
with satisfaction at herself. 

She dressed for dinner listlessly, yet with a 
faint hope that Tom might come home, since 
he hadn’t spoken of dinner; but there was no 
sound on the carpeted stairs. 

It was half past eleven when Crewe, let- 
ting himself in noiselessly, tiptoed into the 
living room to see if the big reading lamp, 
still burning there, had been forgotten. On 
the threshold he stopped, startled at first, 
then amused at the picture before him. 

A pair of high-heeled bronze slippers 
stood on the floor; an open novel had fallen 
beside them. In a deep wicker chair, her 
feet on a high cushioned footstool, Martha 
had fallen asleep. The gayly painted tin box, 
which held the soft caramels which he liked 
and she avoided, stood open and empty on a 
table at her elbow. 

The large oval mirror over the mantel 
reflected the whole scene from where he 
stood, but not from Martha’s chair. He was 
sure of that. She wouldn’t have slumped 
down in a chair like that if she had been 
looking at herself when she did it. 

He went closer and waited, looking down 
on her with a quizzical smile. How annoyed 
she would be to find that she had dozed off 
like this and lost some of her beauty sleep. 
And how fagged she looked to-night! There 
was an unhappy droop at the corners of her 
mouth that he had never seen before. Per 
haps—he remembered suddenly the tea and 
her meeting with an old admirer—she was 
pining for a high-brow atmosphere, a famous 
husband to trot around the country with, 
instead of unlimited cash and the com 
panionship of a practical business man. He 
smiled grimly this time; there was mighty 
little companionship these days; a man had 
got to have some amusement and, if his own 
house was turned into a beauty shop, he had 
got to find it outside. 


N ARTHA opened her eyes slowly and 
‘A blinked sleepily at him. “Is it—aré 
you—why, what time is it?” she asked. 

[om drew out his watch and compared it 
with the clock on the mantel. ‘“ Nearly mid 
night,” he chuckled; “‘you must have been 
all in.” 

She sat upright then and looked about 
her in a dazed sort of way, while the events 
of the day came crowding back. 

“Been having an orgy?”’ he asked curi- 
ously, with a glance at the empty candy box. 

She flushed in an odd, embarrassed way as 
she put her feet down on the floor and 
stooped to rescue the novel before she 
answered. ‘‘It’s not an orgy,’ she said 
hesitatingly; “it’s a—a revolution.” 

“Well, it’s in the air just now,” Tom 
admitted thoughtfully, “‘but I didn’t think 
you were the type to catch it. What are you 
going to smash first?” 

Martha reached for one of the high-heeled 
slippers and tried to put it on. Her comfort- 
able, relaxed foot in its covering of thin 
purple silk gave a twinge of pain as she 
thrust it into the narrow prison. With an 
impatient jerk she pulled it out again, 
caught both slippers in one hand and stood 
up in her stocking feet to look into her hus- 
band’s puzzled eyes. 

‘All the mirrors if you want me to,” she 
smiled; then her face grew sober. “Tom,” 
she said solemnly, “I’ve been balancing on 
the ridgepole, as you call it, for ten years. 
Now I’m going to slide down.” 

Tom stared at her, jolted out of his in- 
different pose by this astonishing vision of a 
flushed, disheveled and very much in earnest 
wife. 

“‘Down where?” he demanded. 

Martha’s serious face softened into a smile 
at his bewildered look, then stiffened again 
with the earnestness of her determination. 

“T’m going to be middle-aged,” she ex- 
plained. 
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or the simplest dish or the most elaborate 
delicacy, I find the broad ‘Del —Atonte 
line offers just the combination of quality, 
flavor, economy & conventence soneed ful 
in modern cookery — ty. bul Skat— Lh. 
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HE war taught us that properly canned fruits 

and vegetables are absolutely essential in a food 

crisis; reconstruction is teaching us that these 
same foods are a strong ally during a shortage of do- 
mestic help. 

If you are one of the many women who are trying to 
simplify housework without sacrificing that daintiness 
of detail demanded by modern standards, you will find 
Det Monte Products invaluable. When you use these 
delicious fruits and vegetables you may rest assured 
that for every dollar spent you are providing an honest 
dollar’s worth of wholesome and satisfying food 
Last, but not least, you will find it surprisingly easy to 


add that “little touch of party elegance” to the simplest 
lish 


dishes. And this artistic touch is most important, for 
it gives just the subtle eye-appeal needed to stimulate 
quick digestion and easy assimilation of food ; 


In the following recipes I have kept constantly in 
mind the hundreds of homes where I have been wel- 
comed for friendly conference with the housekeeper. 
As an introduction to these suggestions, illustrating the 
wide usefulness of DeL Monte Products, I have chosen 
a soup which I call Det Monte Mock Bisque. To 
make it, and have enough tomatoes left for a delicious 
rarebit, open a large can of Det Monte Solid Pack To- 
matoes. Put 4 cups of water in a saucepan, add 1% 
teaspoons salt, a sprinkle of pepper and another of 
celery salt. Then stir in 34 of a cup of rolled oats, 1% 
cups Det Monte Tomatoes and a teaspoon of chopped 
onion. Let this mixture boil an hour, strain it and 
serve with chopped parsley sprinkled on top. 

Next day make this delicious rarebit from the re- 
maining tomatoes. Stir 4% cup of soft bread crumbs, % 
pound of grated cheese, 134 teaspoons of salt and \% 
teaspoon of pepper into a cup of strained DEL MoNnTE 
Tomatoes. Turn this mixture into a saucepan, cook 
until smooth, stirring constantly, and serve piping hot 
on small crisp crackers. This use of a single can of 
tomatoes shows how easy it is to make two delightful 
dishes very economically 

A heartier dish, very simple and easy to prepare, is 
Bean Timbales. Mash 2 cups of Det Monte Baked 
Beans to a smooth pulp, season with celery salt, onion 
juice, salt and pepper. Stir this into 1 cup of milk into 
which you have beaten an egg. Press this mixture into 
buttered timbale molds, put the molds in a pan of 
water, place the pan in a moderate oven and bake tim- 
bales until the custard “sets.” Garnish with parsley 
and serve with Det Monte Catsup 

As an economical and healthful meat substitute, you 
will enjoy this delicious vegetable loaf To % of a 
can of Det Monte Spinach, add 3 cups of boiled rice, 
3 tablespoons Det Monte Peeled Green Chile, chopped 
fine, and 2 cups of thick white sauce. Make the sauce 
by thickening 1% cups of milk with 3 tablespoons flour 
rubbed smooth in 3 tablespoons of butter, and season 


with 14% teaspoons of salt After stirring the spinach 
into the white sauce, form the whole mixture into a 
loaf, bake 20 minutes and serve with heated Det Montt 
] to S 
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Det MONTE 
Apricot Pudding 


DEL MONTE 
Peach Mondae 








Al variety for every menu need 
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ed cheese and beat all together 
until absolutely smooths Then 
heat one can of Det Monte As 
paragus, arrange on slices of toast, 
garnish with chopped Det Monte 
Pimientos and pour the sauce 
around the toast with just a 
spor nful on each slice. 

Det Monte Perfection Fruit 
Salad is anothér delicious dish 
that can often be made by com- 
bining the left-over portions of any Det 
Monte canned fruits. For instance, if you have, 
let us say, a half cup of Det Monte Cherries left 
over from a previ night’s dessert, take a small can 
of Det Monte Pineapple, cut it into small pieces, add 
two sliced bananas, half a grape fruit or orange, and 
the half cup of left-over cherries. This combination 
served with a cup of mayonnaise dressing is a most 
enticing delicacy. 

There is of course no end to the attractive desserts 
that can be made from the great variety of fruits in- 
cluded in the Det Monte line. Take peaches, for in- 
stance. Delicious to eat as they come from the can, 
they likewise offer the widest choice of tempting com- 
bination desserts that are as economical as they are 
good. Det Monte Peach Mondae is a sample. Boil 3 
tablespoons of rice in 4 cups of salted water, blanching 
it so that each kerhel stands out separate. Mold the 
rice in custard cups that have been wet in cold water 
and allow to cool. Then turn out the molds of rice 
and place an inverted half Det Monte Peach on top of 
each, and make a border of peaches cut in strips radi- 
ating around the molds. Served with the juice of the 
peaches this is delicious 

Det Monte Apricot Pudding is another simple des- 
sert that will illustrate the easy possibilities of a large 
can of any Det Monte Fruit. Make a baking powder 
biscuit dough of 2 cups of flour sifted with 4 teaspoons 
of baking powder and % teaspoon of salt. Chop 2 
tablespoons of fat into this and moisten the whole with 
a two-thirds cup of milk 

Pat this dough out into an oblong about ™% inch thick 
and place in the middle one cup of mashed Det MonTE 
Apricots. Then roll the dough like a jelly roll and 
bake in a bread tin for about 25 minutes. Place a few 
halves of apricots on top and serve with a sauce made 
of one tablespoon of cornstarch, one tablespoon of sugar 
mixed with a salt spoon of salt, and all stirred into the 
apricot fruit juice. Cook slowly until thick 

As you will discover, the foregoing recipe calls for 
less than a full can of apricots. The remaining fruit 
is, therefore, available for use next day in some other 


° ” 1 ~ 
combination, thus providing two delightful desserts at 








very reasonable cost from a single can of fruit 

These are only a few of the great variety of appetiz- 
g and economical uses that will occur to every house- 
wife wl ploys Det Monte canned its and vege- 
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Cheese Sauce 













-an appeal that always tempts 
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© The Palmolive Company, 1920 


wie OU should not blame yourskin 
aye imperfections on the rouge 
'bo'| and powder you may use. 
Modern cosmetics are usually harm- 
less enough if applied to a clean skin. 


It is only by leavin3, them on—one 
application over another—that the 
damage is done. 





Then they combine with dirt, oil 
secretions and perspiration in an im- 
pervious coat. This clogs and poi- 
sons the delicate network of pores 
and plands we call the skin. Coarse 
texture and ugly blotches are the 
result. 


Wash your face thoroughly once a 
day with a pure, mild soap and you 
needn't fear rouge and powder. 


Mostactressesknowthissecret, which 
keeps their complexions fresh, clear 
and youn, in spite of the make-up 
used. It is realiy the oldest of beauty 
secrets, discovered by Cleopatra. 


But—it all depends 
on the soap 


If you say but soap is too harsh for 
my skin,” you either haven't found 
the right soap or have used it the 
wron}, way. This essential cleanli- 
ness must be obtained with a mild, 
soothing cleanser, such as is yours in 


The beauty secret of Cleopatra hidden in every cake 
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Palmolive. And the way you use it 
must be governed by the kind of 
complexion you have. 


For this modern combination of the 
palm and olive oils Cleopatra used 
as cleansers is as bland as a lotion. 
Its profuse creamy lather leaves the 
skin soft, supple and smooth. 


Yet, while money can’t buy a more 
satisfactory facial soap, the price of 
Palmolivekeepsit within reach of all, 


Why isn’t Palmolive 
expensive? 


Manufactured in small quantities it 
would be. Palm and olive oils are 
costly and come from overseas. 


Enormous production and factories 
working night and day—inpredients 
ordered in jigantic volume—is what 
reduces production cost. 


Thus we areable to keep the price of 
Palmolivetoa very moderate sum— 
no more than ordinary toilet soaps. 


You can therefore afford to use 
Palmolive for every toilet purpose. 
Keep it on the washstand for the 
sake of smooth white hands. Use it 
for bathinjB—it is the luxury bath 
soap 


Sold everywhere by leadin~, dealers. 


Made by 
The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 





How washin3, your face makes rouge and powder harmless 


Two kinds of faces 
to wash 





For an oily skin 





For a dry skin 


When the skin is inclined to oiliness wash 
thoroughly with Palmolive. Use warm 
water for the actual cleansing, rinse with 
cold. Apply a little Palmolive cold cream, 
removing all surplus. 


If the skin is dry apply Palmolive cold 
cream first. Then wash thoroughly with 
Palmolive soap, using, warm water fol- 
lowed with cold. This supplements the 
natural oil needed to keep theskin smooth 
and supple. An additional touch of cream 
may also be applied after washing. 
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Inside Door Door 


Entrance Door 





Entrance Door 





Knob Lock 


A Mortise Front-Door Lock 





Two Good Types 
of Colonial 


Knockers 





Colonial Handle 








Simple and Dignified Hardware Which Can be Used on Your Outside and Inside Doors 


ACH lock on a door or a 
drawer is an intricate little 
piece of machinery and, like 

any other machinery, it should be 
carefully chosen for its particular 
purpose, and its different parts should be of 
materials sufficiently good to withstand wear 
and tear. 

If one were designing a watch for, let me 
say, under-water wear, one would seek to 
secure metals that could not be injured by 
water. For the same reason the exposed 
parts of a lock, knob or escutcheon made for 
exterior doors should be made of noncor- 
roding metal; ordinarily of brass, or of what 
is technically known as “bronze.” Steel 
goods for exterior work may be used when 
finished in the Bower-Barfi process (dull 
black). 

Outside-door locks are the most important 
in the house. There is the same reason for 
protecting a rear door that there is for ren- 
dering the front door safe. Many house own- 
ers purchase a good lock for a front door, 
but when it comes to the rear door they buy 
a cheap lock. This is merely an 
invitation for the thief to enter 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 


corrugated or paracentri« 
much more difficult 


picking is made 


Knob or “‘ Unit’? Locks. Most manufac 
turers now make these. In this style the 
keyhole is contained in the knob instead of 
in the door below the knob. The claim for 
this lock is made that less carpenter labor is 
required for its installation because a simple 
saw cut is all that is necessary instead of the 
ordinary mortise (hole) in the rail of the door. 

Next to the mechanism of the lock itself, 
knobs and the way they are attached to the 
lock count tremendously. Most readers have 
had experience with door knobs which get 
loose and come off. Knobs are attached to 
the lock by means of spindles—square bars 
of metal extending through the door. The 
knobs are attached to these spindles by 
means of screws which, in cheap hardware, 


are many simple patterns of ordi 

nary glass that look well. Opal glass 
and white china knobs are excellent 
for bathrooms, and in some rooms 
wooden knobs to match the wood 

work can be used. Whatever material is 
chosen for knobs, these important little items 
of hardware must be of the highest grade, as 
they are subject to extreme wear. 

In order to reduce cost it has sometimes 
been the custom to omit knobs from the in- 
side of closets. It is thought that this is a 
dangerous custom, however, since a child 
might get into a closet, close the door and be 
unable to get out. 


The ‘‘ Master Key’”’ System. This is an 
excellent scheme in which one outside-door 
key operates all the exterior doors in the house 
though different locks are used. For in- 
stance, a lock on the front door can be cor 
related to the side and rear-door locks so 
that one or more master keys will open every 
door. Servants or others, however, have a 
key to the rear door only, and their keys 
open only their particular door. 
It is also convenient to have 





by the rear instead of by the 
front. 


>. 


other locks in the house sys- 
tematized so that the owner’s 








What are the Best Front-Door 
Locks? What are known as “cyl- 
inder” locks are preferable. All 
readers are familiar with this 
type, consisting of a cylindrical 
keyway plate on the outside of 
the door about the size of a silver 
half dollar, with a mortise lock 
set into the door itself. On the 
inside of the door is the usual 
thumb bolt. 

Most outside-door locks look 
alike, and yet you will find there 
is a vast difference. In the first 
place, there are the cheap locks 
made of cast iron, with the 
cheapest possible interior mech- 
anism. The ornamental plate 
(escutcheon) each side of the 
door is of steel or iron, brass- 





Adjuster for Casements 
Opening Outwardly 








A Good Adjuster for Casement 


Windows 


key will pass them all. Often 
business men have their office 
and garage locks systematized 
so that it is necessary to carry 
but a single key which passes all 














locks the owner requires to pass. 





Another Simple Adjuster 





Another part of the hardware 
which is of great importance to 
the house owner is the door 
hinge. Hinges are known in 
technical parlance as “butts”’ 
and they are made of cast iron, 
wrought steel and cast brass or 
bronze. 

Cast-iron butts are cheap and 
not very durable, being used only 
on the cheapest grade of work. 





This One Operates 
Through the Screen 


Wrought-steel butts are excellent 
as to durability, but even when 
plated with brass they will not 
do for exterior use. When finished 








plated, instead of solid brass. 
These locks are built for sale and 
not for wear. They soon get out of order 
and therefore must frequently be repaired. 

In a better grade, front-door locks have 
wrought-metal cases, or at least the front is 
bronze or brass, not iron 
Bolts are of solid bronze or brass, and keys 
are of solid steel, often cold forged, and usu 
ally nickel plated. The trimmings of these 
locks exposed on the outside and inside of 
the door are of solid brass or bronze, or, in 
the case of steel, finished by the weather- 
proof Bower-Barff process. 

A good cylinder lock has five pin tumblers. 
When the wrong key is inserted in the key- 
way it can sometimes be pushed into the 
lock, but the key will not turn therein. This 
is because the scallops in the edge of the key 
do not correspond with the tumbler pins. 
With the correct key, however, the little pins 
drop into the scalloped edge to just the right 
depth, permitting the cylinder to be turned 
by the key. 


of steel, cast 


How Safe is a Lock? No door lock is 
strictly pick-proof, but, of course, the best 
locks are infinitely harder to pick than cheap 
locks. An ordinary ward or single-tumbler 
lock can be picked quite easily with a hair- 
pin. A much more difficult lock to pick is the 
high-grade, three-tumbler lock used on in- 
side doors, as more expert tools are required 
to release the bolt. Cylinder locks are the 
most pick-proof of all, and for this reason 
cylinder locks are now 
frequently used on in- 


quickly work loose. Spindles of the better 
quality are hollowed to hold the screws fast, 
or they are built up of triangular sections, 
automatically locking the knobs in place 
when the screws are secured. 

\pplying hardware to a 
‘trimming,’ and there are two general ideas 
in trim. You may have a knob and a large 
plate containing the keyhole (called “es- 
cutcheon”’), or you may use simply a little 
rim of metal around the knob (‘‘rose’’) and 
another rim of metal around the keyhole. 

Since hinges are not very prominent, prac- 
tically the only part of the hardware on the 
door that is visible is the knob and keyhole 
trim, so these only give opportunity for deco- 
ration. You will find in the “‘stock” designs 
of manufacturers many patterns of knobs, 
escutcheons and roses to choose from and 
you will have no difficulty in selecting correct 
designs for any architectural style. Manu- 
facturers maintain consulting departments 
to assist owners in selections. 

The most expensive knobs are of cut glass; 
next to these come various patterns of cast- 
brass knobscontaining aconsiderable amount 
of metal. “‘Wrought”’ knobs are stamped 
out of thin sheets of metal, and in the best 
patterns two pieces are welded together with 
invisible joints, giving them the appearance 
of solid-cast knobs though costing less. 

For those who prefer glass knobs, but do 
not wish to pay the price of cut glass, there 


called 


door is 


in the Bower-Barff finish they 

are rendered weather-proof, how 
Butts made of noncorroding compo 
sition metal are also weather-proof. 


ever 


What are the Best Butts? Cast-brass or 
bronze butts are of the highest grade and 
one can be sure they will last for outside as 
well as inside work. 

When you count up the number of doors 
in even a small house you are surprised how 
many butts it takes to hang them. These 
butts compose quite a material part of the 
hardware expense and, as most people know 
very little about them, this is the place where 
unscrupulous dealers frequently take advan- 
tage of owners. All that looks like brass is 
not brass. Cheap cast-iron or steel butts 
plated with brass look so much like solid-brass 
goods that often experts are deceived. 

It is considered good practice to use solid- 
brass butts on exterior doors and plated-steel 
butts on interior doors, as the latter wear 
very well in places where they are not exposed 
to the weather. 

There are now several patterns of im- 
proved front-door butts embodying ball 
bearings or fiber washers, which permit the 
heavy doors to open with unusual ease. 

For special double-acting doors, such as 
the door between a butler’s pantry and the 
dining room, there are now many excellent 
devices to use instead of the old-fashioned 
double-swing butts. With most of these the 
door is pivoted top and bottom to remain 





terior doors of rooms 
which it is desired to 
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render safe from intru- EAE 
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The thin keyway of a 1) 


cylinder lock in_ itself 
renders the lock harder 
to pick, as the instrument 


Cut Glass 
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Wood 





Seamless 


Coss Somme Wrought Brass 


is necessary. 

Door checks are be- 
coming more and more 
popular for use on outside 
doors and, sometimes, for 
inside kitchen doors. 
These are devices 


securely closed at all 


times. For holding the 
door open a door holder 
Dull Black 
Steel 








used must be very small. 
If the keyway is also 


Five Good Designs of Practical Door Knobs 
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‘*Twice-as-Far’’ 


Dishes 


TRETCHING a dollar is 

pretty hard work in these 
times of high costs—but have 
you ever tried reversing mat- 
ters and in place of stretching 
the dollar tried to stretch the 
food ? 


For instance, to make up what I call 
my ‘“‘twice-as-far’’ dishes you can 
combine a cupful of sliced fruit or 
vegetables—which alone would not 
serve more than two people—with 4 
package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
and make an ample dessert or salad 
for six people. Try this recipe for 
chilled Fruit Salad Dessert—one of 
my ‘‘twice-as-far’’ dishes, which 
stretches one cupful of sliced pine- 
apple, or other fruits, into a dish 
that will serve six people. 





FRUIT SALAD-DESSERT 


lg envelope KNOX 
Sparkling Gela- 
tine 

2 tablespoonfuls 
cold water 


1 tablespoonful 
butter 

1 teaspoonful salt 

2¢ cup of milk 

lg cup of vinegar 


1 egg 1 cupful cooked 
3 tablespoonfuls sliced pineapple 
sugar or other fruits 


¥4 teaspoonful paprika 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Melt butter, add beaten egg yolk, sugar, 
salt, paprika. Remove it from the fire and 
add gradually milk, vinegar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice. Cook 
in double boiler, stirring constantly, add 
soaked gelatine. Remove from range, and 
beat two minutes. Cool, stirring oc- 
casionally, and when beginning to set, add 
pineapple, or other fruits, and 1 egg white 
beaten until stiff. Be careful that fruit 
does not settle to the bottom. Pack in a 
wet mold and chill. Serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise or as a plain chilled dessert. 


KNOX 
the ““4-to-1’’ Gelatine 


Not only does KNOX Sparkling 
Gelatine make up into many “‘twice- 
as-far’’ dishes, but one package will 
go four times as far as ready- 
prepared brands. These prepared 
packages will do for only one meal 
and make only six helpings, while 
one package of Knox will serve 
twenty-four people, making four 
different salads or desserts for a fam- 
ily of six for four different meals. 
Or it is so measured that you can 
make an individual dish. 


Special Home Service 
Do you need any help with your 
table, your cooking problems, or in 
stretching your food allowance? If 
so, write to me for my recipe book- 
lets “‘Food Economy” and “‘ Dainty 
Desserts’’, which contain many other 
““twice-as-far’’ dishes. They are free 
if you mention your grocer’s name. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 
MEEBELI EE 
f See ‘Whenever 


é ‘la i a recipe 

| , KNO x cails for 
Gelatine— 

| rs it means 

. KNOX”? 

} 
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This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con- 
venience of the 
busy housewife 















































OPO Nom \Vbratnwe-tucimet jutates 
tively the ultra-fine candy 
confection for every home— 
daintily pure and temptingly 
wholesome. They have a 
smooth, creamy, snowy con- 
sistency—are fashioned into 
tiny sugary loaves and deli- 
cately flavored with crushed 
mint. 


U-All-No Mints are neither 


e\auldele ele ameioam ichuece| 
—the ideal bon-bon for 


aotilehecen 


Packaged in air-tight tins— 
several sizes. Fifteen, twenty, 
thirty-five and fifty cents. 


Everywhere. 


Manufacturing Co. of America 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Hardware 


for the New House 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


attached to the top of a door for automati- 
cally closing the door and checking it to pre- 
vent slamming. Small patterns are now 
made for screen doors. They eliminate that 
annoying jar, closing the door quickly and 
without noise. 

The sash lift is another important part of 
hardware equipment, as folks are no longer 
willing to push windows up and down by 
straining at the middle rail. Lifts need not 
be of solid brass, but should be strong enough 
to stand the strain when opening a tightly 
fitting window. Hook sash lifts are cheapest. 
Bar sash lifts are the most generally used, as 
they screw to the outside of the sash and are 
serviceable. Flush sash lifts which are let 
into the window are especially serviceable, 
but it costs more to apply them because the 
carpenters must cut out holes in the sash to 
receive them. 

Sash fasteners should be of a pattern that 
will draw windows up tight together, at the 
same time locking them. Solid-brass goods 
are best, though wrought steel, brass-plated, 
is frequently used. 


Casement. Window Hardware. ‘These 
windows now occupy an important place in 
modern houses, and require special hardware 
different from that used on ordinary win- 
dows. Casement windows, often called 
“swing windows,’”’ require hinges, fasteners 
(to lock them when closed) and adjusters (to 
hold them open at the desired angle). 

The most practical hinges are of galvan- 
ized steel, with brass pins, the latter being 
better than steel pins because they never rust. 

Many patterns of fastener are made, most 
of which consist of a lever handle pivoted on 
the sash and engaging in a metal slot on the 
window jamb. In the most practical pat 
terns the fastener, as it engages in the slot, 
tends to draw the sash up tight, at the same 
time fastening it. 

Che cheapest adjuster to use is a long hook 
attached to the sill with an eye in the sash, 
but this is much less satisfactory than a reg 
ular adjuster because the sash rattles un- 
pleasantly when open in windy weather. An 
adjuster screwed to the sill, consisting of a 
slotted plate in which slides a lever arm at 
tached to the sash, is much more convenient; 
a thumb nut is screwed down to hold the 
sash open at any angle. 

When casement windows open outside it 
is necessary to hang screens on the inside, 
and the latter must be opened in order to 
operate the sash. To obviate this difficulty 
casement adjusters are now made, which 
operate through the sill in such a manner 
that the screen need rt | l 


pe openc every 


time a window is opened or closed. The mov 
ing of a little lever under the sill, or operation 
of a small handle near the screen, opens and 
closes the sash. 

Another pattern of adjuster is applied to 
the top or bottom of the sash and consists 
of a telescopic sliding arrangement of brass 
rods which hold the sash in any position 
Inside screens should be hinged at the side 
or at the top with loose-pin hinges so that 
the screens can be removed by merely pull 
ing out the pins. 

Hardware for opening and closing outside 
shutters or blinds from the inside is also 

vailable and will prove very convenient 
little crank attached at the side of the win 
dow is turned to operate blinds or shutters. 

There are many patterns of cupboard hard- 
ware for china closets and pantry cases. 
About the most practical pattern for this 
purpose is the ordinary ‘“cupbeard turn,” 
consisting of a knob and latch applied to the 
outside face of the door. 

For bookcase doors, however, it is better 
to use a little mortise lock or latch concealed 
in. the door; similar locks are made for 
drawers and sideboards. 

It is a very good idea to use a certain 
number of thumb bolts on various doors 
throughout the house: for instance, on each 
bathroom door; on the basement door, at 
the head of the basement stairs; on bed 
room doors. Some locks are now made with 
a keyhole on the outside and a thumb bolt 
inside. These are excellent for bathroom 
and bedroom doors, as it is much more con- 
venient to lock a room inside with a thumb 
bolt than with a key; but with a keyhole 
outside, one could always open the door 
from the outside, or lock the same, by means 
ola key. 

In selecting drawer pulls be sure and get 
a pattern that enables you to secure a good 


grip with your fingers. 


How Can You Judge Comparative Prices? 
In securing prices on hardware from differ 
ent dealers be sure that each is figuring on 


the same grade of goods. The thickness of 
metal makes a difference in price. “*‘ Wrought 
goods cost less than “‘cast’’ goods, and 


plated hardware costs less than solid hard 
ware though it all looks very much alike. 
The best assurance that the hardware will 
prove just as re presented is the name of the 
manufacturer. Purchase from a dealer of 
integrity hardware stamped with the nam« 
of a reliable maker. One last hint concern 
ing your purchase: Don’t expect to get a 
durable quality for a low price. If you want 


durability you must pay the durability pric 


Actoss the Smiling Meadow 


UEI 

They walked up the treet past com 
fortable old houses until they came to an 
upright-and-wing house, white with green 
shutters, set far back from the road. Jennie 
opened the painted picket gate and together 
they passed up the brick walk bordered with 
petunias and sweetbrier. 

“Tt isn’t half so big as my house,”’ Natalie 
announced with the naive frankness of eight 
years. 

“No, it isn’t,” Jennie agreed; ‘‘but it’s 
my home and I love it.” 

She opened the door and they went into 
a big sitting room. A glisteningly varnished 
organ stood in one corner, a three-cornered 
whatnot of curios in another, and in the center 
of the room was a walnut table holding a fat, 
blue-flowered lamp, a stereoscope and a red- 
plush album. While Jennie ran up the narrow 
built-in stairway to her room, Natalie looked 
at the queer people in the plump album. 
When Jennie came down, she held lovingly 
in her arms an old-fashioned doll with pink 
tinted cheeks and neatly waving china hair 

“Now, I'll show you my playhouse before 
we go on,”’ she told Natalie 


‘T°HE two little girls went out through the 
pleasant kitchen, through the clean back 
porch with its wooden pump and shining 
dipper, and down the back walk where scarlet- 
flamed poppies grew. 
Jennie led the way to the carriage house, 
where a big, clumsy, canopy-topped phaeton 
stood. Natalie’s eyes were shining and she 
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‘It looks like 
my mamma's playhouse used to. I know be 
cause it’s just like she’s told me, the funny 
carriage and the old, brown cupboard with 
the broken dishes! And oh! there’s the rusty 
stove to cook on and the blackboard her 
papa made her and the cradle that rocks!” 

Jennie smiled and laid her cheek lovingly 
against Natalie’s for a moment. ‘Come on, 
now,” she urged; ‘“‘there’s something else I 
want to show you.”’ 

Chey went out into the yard, where Jennie 
showed her companion the stout hammock 
under two trees. It was made from barrel 
staves and held together with ropes. ‘‘She’s 
told me about this too,” Natalie kept saying. 


clapped her hands in e¢ Stasy 


ENNIE, who was swinging Natalie, looked 

wistfully at the small, weather-beaten 
house next door and the big red brick across 
the street. “I wonder where the girls are, 
Minnie and Belle. I wish they’d come out and 
play.”’ Then she hastened to add: ‘Oh, I 
forgot! They’re not there. They’ve gone on 
you know—up the other way. Come now. 
We must hurry. We're going on farther 
back —farther back than this.”’ 

Natalie did not want to go anywhere else. 
She wanted to stay and play with all the de 
lightful old playthings that had been like her 
mother’s. She even pouted a little about it. 
But Jennie was firm. She took Natalie’s 
hand, went down the sweetbrier path and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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aves miles of steps 


— two million 
LN women use the Hoosier 
every day. These careful house- 
keepers save many steps each 
day. And when you are ready — 


and you will be sometime—the 
Hoosier will save work for you. 


Every type of bin or food 
container has been tested by 
Hoosier. Those that were prac- 
tical have been adopted —the 
others discarded. 





But to realize how much 
time the Hoosier will save, you 
must see it. Goto a Hoosier 
store and sit in front of the 
Hoosier you like best. See for 
yourself how much more pleas- 
ant your work can be made. 


But don’t delay. If you are 
not sure of the name of the 
dealer who handles the Hoosier, 
write us. We will direct you 
to the proper store. 


HOOSIER 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 220 Jackson Street, New Castle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Store, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California 


The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 
peg 


Copyright H. M.¢ 
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e Well 


Why Not? 


E free from nagging ailments! 
Weigh what you should. 
Have a perfect figure! Be 

Happy! Evjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. 
In other words, LIVE! 


I 





HA 





———s 





When all vital organs are doing 
their proper work, your circulation 
is forceful and you stand and 
breathe correctly, disease germs, 
grippe and colds have little hold 
on you. Then when your nerves 
are strong, well nourished and 
under control, you may be sure of 
that pos itive happiness whichcomes 
from glowing, growing health. 


“<n 


I have helped 92,000 women to 
regain health and good figures. 
These women are mostly of the 
best American type—refined, in- 
tellectual. I have taught them how to seep well. Why not you? You 
can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following scien- 
tific, hygienic principles of health— principles which I direct to suit 
the particular needs of your body. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women 
as our training camps have 
conditioned our men 


You can weigh 
exactly what you should 


I KNOW it! I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased the 
weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for you and at the same time 
strengthen every vital organ and train your nerves, direct the forces of your 
body to work in harmony, which means health. My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural, scientific and appea/ to common sense. 


You can have a good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a beautiful figure. Perfect your own. You can, 
and you will look much better in a modest dress if you carry it well than in an 
expensive gown with a poor figure. 


iM 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands, and that you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. The most progressive physicians 
are my friends. Their wives and daughters are 
my pupils. Medical Magazines advertise my work. 





Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first wrote 
you I weighed 106. I wassothin 
and weak and nervous, and 
now I feel rested and like a 
new being. Everyone tells me 
I look 10 years younger.” 


What the Newspapers and 
Magazines Say about 
Susanna Cocroft and her work 


“You have no idea how de 
lighted Iam. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months, 
and everyone says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger.’ 


New York Tribune—‘‘ There is a sanity in Miss 
Cocroft’s books which strongly appeals to reason. 
She does not promise the impossible nor the in- 
credible as a result of thought. But she points 
out the advantages which are to be derived from 
the cultivation of sweet reasonableness and that 
mental poise which is within the reach of all in a 
manner which attracts and persuades. She is the 
propagandist for no ‘‘school,’”’ but merely for 
universal intellectual hygiene.”’ 

Boston Herald—‘‘ Susanna Cocroft is more than 

: an individual. She may perhaps be regarded as 
ets ee an institution which disseminates reasonable, 
mplexion very sound advice concerning health.”’ 


“Thave beenlifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state 
I was in Father says your 
course is worth $1000 to me.” 


** Just think of athirty years’ 
case of digestive sluggishness 
relieved by your exercises in a 
few weeks. I feel like a new 
woman.” 


“T have not had a cold 
ince starting.” 

















Boston Times—‘‘She herself is an inspiring 
example of a woman who has attained complete 
independence and success, as the result of her own energy, talent, education, 
refinement and courage.” 


National Food Magazine—‘‘ Miss Cocroft’s work has stood the test of years, 
and thousands of women owe a sturdy body and a rejuvenated health to her 
teachings.” 


Nautilus—‘‘ Probably no writer in America is better 
fitted to talk to women about the development of them- 
selves than Miss Cocroft, and she probably reaches more 
women than any one else with her books and instruction 
in rational physical culture.” 


American Medicine—‘' Physicians certainly approve of 
the splendid work Susanna Cocroft is doing for the women 
of the land. With painstaking thoroughness Miss Cocroft 
has studied the problems confronting her, and is today 
probably more familiar with the physical needs of woman 
kind than any other person in America. The world is a 
much better place to live in because of the success Susanna 
Cocroft has had in showing her sisters how to live and take 
care of their bodies.” 


““Miss Cocroft has gone through a course of thorough 
training, including the acquiring of a competent knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology, in order to qualify herself 
as an expert in the physical regeneration of neurasthenic 
women. By long experience in dealing with such cases she 
has reached such a degree of skill in adapting treatment 
to each individual’s requirements that physicians may 
feel every confidence, in placing a patient in Miss Co- 
croft’s hands, she will receive the physical exercises most 
fitting to her condition of mind and body.”’ 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may 
forget it. I will send you free my valuable booklet 
on health, telling you how to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly. 


| 
| 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
oe 
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ctoss the Smiling Meadow 
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out of the white-picket gate. They passed 
down the pleasant village street where no 
children played, and out again into the 
Smiling Meadow. As they walked along, the 
grass began to be coarse and high and 
sprinkled with gay-colored flowers. 

“It’s wild land,” Jennie decided. 

“‘What’s that?’”’ Natalie wanted to know. 

“It’s never been turned by a plow. Noth- 
ing ever grew here except just the things 
God planted.” 

Once they saw, afar off, a wagon drawn 
with heavy, plodding oxen. ‘“‘Look!” Jennie 
pointed. ‘‘It’s a prairie schooner.” 

After a time they came through the mass 
of bright-colored wild flowers to the end of 
the Smiling Meadow, for a fence was before 
them. ‘What a funny fence!” said Natalie. 
“Tt looks as if it was made of big tooth- 
picks.” 

“Tt’s a rail fence,’”’ Jennie told her. 

They climbed over it, catching their dresses 
on the rough bark, and turned down a nar- 
row lane. At the end of the lane stood a 
little brown house in a clearing of timber. 

“There it is!”’ called Jennie triumphantly. 
“T never saw it, but I know it.” 

“How queer it is!” said Natalie. “It 
looks like it was made out of tree trunks.” 

“It is,’ Jennie explained. “It’s a log 
cabin.” 


LITTLE girl came from the door of the 

house. She bounded down the path and 
came, laughing, toward the two girls. She 
had on a rough dark dress that reached to 
her ankles, and her sleek black hair was 
braided and wound round her head. 

“There she is,”’ laughed Jennie excitedly. 
“T never saw her, but I know her.” 

“How queer she is,” Natalie Whispered. 

““You'lllove her,” answered Jennie stoutly. 
“*She’s Mary—Mary Burdick.”’ 

Mary put an arm around each girl. “I 
knew you were coming,’ she welcomed them 
joyously. “I put on my best linsey-woolsey 
dress, only I mustn’t tear it. We'll play to 
gether all afternoon, won’t we?” 

They walked slowly up the path, the thre« 
heads close together, the sleek black braids, 
the yellow curls and the brown bobbed hair 
tied with a huge scarlet bow. 

“I’m eight,” volunteered Natalie. 

**So’m I,” said Jennie. 

“Me too,” echoed Mary. And they all 
laughed at the joke of it. 

Then they showed one another their rings. 
Natalie’s held a row of little seed pearls. 
Jennie’s was a plain gold band. Mary’s was 
made of beads. 

“* How funny it is,”’ said Natalie frankly. 

“Tt’s real pretty,” consoled Jennie, patting 
Mary’s hand. 

“‘What shall we do first?’’ Mary wanted 
to know. 

““Where’s the playhouse?”’ asked Jennic. 
“The one under the pine trees.’”’ Jennie 
seemed to know all about it. 

So Mary led the way down to the play 
house and showed them the cupboard in a 
hollow stone and the acorn cups and saucers 
and the pine-needle baskets. Then she ran 
into the cabin and came back with her doll. 
It was made out of a corncob. The corn silk 
was braided like hair and the dress of husks 
stood out stiff and full. “‘ What a funny doll!” 
Natalie’s amazement was genuine. “Is that 
the only one you have?” 

Mary nodded and hugged the stiff little 
body close. 

“It’s lovely,” comforted Jennie. ‘“‘ You 
must think lots of her.” 

So they set the three dollies in a row—the 
corncob doll and the china one and the 
“Baby Bumps.” 


7 OR a long, long time they played house 
with the acorn dishes under the sweet- 
smelling balsam boughs. Then, because they 
grew tired of that, Mary took them into the 
deep woods and showed them the mourning 
dove’s nest and the rabbit’s burrow and the 
damp, dark place where the bluebells grew 
They went to the spring for water and drank 
out of a hollowed gourd with the long neck 
for a handle. Then Mary took them back 
through the garden that had been planted in 
a little, rail-fence inclosure. 

“Oh, what big tomatoes!” Natalie reached 
for one of the huge scarlet balls. 

“No! No! You mustn’t touch them,” 
called Mary excitedly. “‘They’re love apples. 
They’re poison.” 

“Pooh! We eat them,” Natalie retorted, 
but she hastily took her hand away. 

Then they went into the cabin. There were 
bright, oval-shaped rag rugs anc a spinning 
wheel and tallow candles stuck in shells. 
There was a great open fireplace with a 
kettle in front, a flintlock musket above the 
door and a cow’s horn that would blow. 


“How queer things are in here,”’ whispered 
Natalie. 

“It’s a dear little home,” Jennie whispered 
back loyally. “It’s cozy and nice. I like it.’’ 

Mary gave them each a lump of hard 
brown sugar. 

““My! That is good,’”’ Natalie told her. 
“Where did you buy it?”’ 

Mary gave a gay little laugh. ‘‘ From Mr. 
Maple Tree. My father taps the trees in the 
spring. That’s the only place you can get 
sugar.” 


\ HEN they went out again the sun was 

getting low, the chickens were flocking 
around the door to be fed, and the cows, tin 
kling their bells, had come out of the woods. 

“T must go right away,” said Natalie. ‘‘] 
mustn’t worry papa.” 

But Mary held onto the two girls’ hands. 
‘I wish you'd stay here all the time.” 

Some vague premonition of the return of 
torturing discomfort made Jennie say: “I'd 
love to. Let’s stay, Natalie.” 

“Oh, no!” Natalie insisted. “I have to 
get back. I have to go to the hospital to see 
my mamma. And to-morrow I have to take 
my music lesson.” 

“You stay.”’ Mary clasped Jennie’s hand 
tighter. 

“T will. I like it here. I'll stay with you 
always, Mary.” 

“Well, good-by, then.’’ Natalie turned 
abruptly. ‘I’m going back to mamma.” 

She started down the green lane sturdily, 
“Baby Bumps”’ held close to her. : 

The other two, still holding hands, stood 
looking after the little, brown bobbed head. 

“She seems awful little,”’ said Jennie. 
“She might get lost.”’ 

“You'd better go,”’ sighed Mary. “Some- 
thing might happen to her.”’ 

“But I wanted—I planned to stay here 
with you.” : 

““No, no, dear! I'd love to have you; but 
you must take care of Natalie.” 

“Yes, I guess I’d better go. You're right. 
She’s so little; I must take care of her.” 

So Jennie kissed Mary good-by and ran in 
a panic down the lane. 

“Wait, Natalie!’’ she called. “I’m going 
with you.” She caught hold of her hand and 
held it close within her own. 

The two turned back and waved to Mary. 
She was standing on a stump, the corncob 
dolly in her arms. 

“TI wish I could stay with you,” called 
Jennie. Tears were in her eyes. 

Mary nodded and smiled. “I know. You 
can come back again. But Natalie needs you 
now. You go with Natalie and take good 
care of her.” 

The two went on down the narrow green 
lane until they came to the rail fence. They 
climbed to the topmost rail, and then turned 
and waved again to the little figure, standing 
lonely at the « dge of the clearing. 


4 ee woman slowly opened her eyes. The 
first thing she saw was the little gold-and 
black crucifix; but the agony was gone from 
the face of the Broken One. 
be smiling down at her. And suddenly sh« 
realized that she was cool, deliciously, re 
freshingly cool, like the soft wind that blows 
from balsam boughs across smiling meadows. 

The two nurses were standing near. The 
doctor, the big, fleshy one with thick glasses, 
was sitting close by the bed. Ed was stand- 
ing by the doctor’s chair. They all seemed to 
be bending breathlessly toward her. Thoughts 
in her mind did not seem obscure and vague 
any longer. She knew exactly what she 
wanted. She looked up at Edward and asked 
the question definitely—only her voice 
sounded very faint and far away: “‘ Where’s 
Natalie?” 

Everyone seemed released from paralysis. 
The nurses, Edward, everyone seemed trying 
at once to get Natalie in from the sun porch. 
They brought her to the bed, half frightened 
and shy, her brown bobbed hair tied with a 
huge scarlet bow. The mother gave her a 
faint, wan smile. “Did you—like—going 
back—with me—to Mary Burdick’s?” 

The little girl stared stupidly. ‘What, 
mamma?” 

With one arm the man drew his little 
daughter close to him. He leaned over the 
bed and with the other hand patted his 
wife awkwardly. Great tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “There, there, mamma, never 
mind!” he said brokenly. ‘‘ You’re all right 
now. You're going to get well. You gave us 
a scare—but you're fine now. It’s Natalie 
you want. Here’s Natalie.” 

He turned to the doctor. “Mind must 
have been wandering, I guess, doctor. Mary 
Burdick was her mother’s maiden name.” 

But the woman kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart. 


He seemed to 
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a Parlors, living rooms, dens and sun rooms of extra coverings, etc., in folded bed. Anticipates 
lows thousands of families are marked by an atmos- every requirement of comfort, health and con- 


—_ phere of refinement and elegance at once trace- venience. 
SSeS, able to the Kroehler Daven-O, that wonderful 


and- Made in a pleasing variety of Modern Over- 
eH source of pride, comfort, convenience, economy. , 


wt stuffed, Colonial and Period styles. Luxuriously 
ague For the Kroehler Daven-O is a davenport and bed upholstered in ‘Tapestries, Velours, Leathers or 


she 


Pe combined. It folds, unfolds—one way, isa stylish, Leather Substitutes. 
— up-to-date piece of parlor or living room furniture; All woods—all finishes—all prices, but only one 
eres a re r sc ‘ > +7 > > . . : “ > F e . ; 7 ~» e 

vad ~ ent hate callie a. aoe size, commodious quality, and this the best that can be produced 
ew and iuxuriousiy comfortable. by K eochler specialists. 


orch. - eacy . q]. “@ ' -h: 2c ] " ? 
oe One, easy, well-balanced motion changes it from If you do not own a Kroehler Daven-O, go to 


ith a one to the other in a moment. 
ner a 


roing 


your furniture dealer today and see one demon- 


r ate Sold—: arantee “nte isi 
Kroehler Daven-Os are made long for large strated. Sold—and guaranteed—by enterprising 





Vhat, rooms, short for small rooms. Both sizes are fitted furniture merchants everywhere, 

little with full size, patented, sagless, metal, folding In buying insist on the genuine. Look for the 
r the bed-frames and springs and thick, Kroehler made- Kroehler trade mark. It is your insurance of 
dns and-fitted, removable, felted, cotton mattresses. utmost value—of longest satisfaction. 

tint (Look for the label. ) 

right Handsome, illustrated booklet and name of near- 
“= Fold and unfold easily. Ample room for pillows, est dealer mailed upon request. 
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KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


wii Factories at: Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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You, Ioo, Can 
Make Extra Dollars 
To Spend and To Save 





NE day one of my friends, who is sec- 
retary to the manager of our big store, 
phoned me excitedly: “‘ We are going 

to have a big sale, Ida; come down with 
about twenty-five dollars and you will save 
that much.” 

“Clara, I really haven’t got twenty-five 
dollars,” I answered her. 

“Why, it would pay you to draw it out of 
the bank, Ida,” Clara returned. “But I 
haven’t any bank account,” I had to reply 

This wasn’t the first time I had lost 
money, missed opportunities and good times, 
by not having the money ahead. It had be 
come a sore point The words “bank ac 
count”’ stuck in my mind, not as a dream, 
but as a necessity for a self-respecting girl 

‘““Why, even poor old Sam (our local odd 
jobs man) has a savings account,” I thought 
to myself bitterly. Then that busy little 
excuse-maker we all have at work back in 
our minds began: ‘You know how high 
living is. How can you save when your 
salary is barely enough to pay your board 
and to buy the few clothes you simply hav« 


} } 


1ave? Sam doesn’t worry his head about 


dry, or fresh gloves, or having his hee 





that I wanted a bay I in 

And then, I caught a terrible cold that 
pretty nearly turned into something wors« 
ht in bed with horror when the 
doctor said: “‘I thought we’d have to send 
you away for a six months’ rest, young lady.” 
I didn’t have a cent of money saved. Sup 


pose something should happen 


I sat up straig 


[ MUST have been my good fairy that 

sent a copy of Tae Home JouRNAL into 
my hands at that very time. In it I read of 
a girl who, like myself, had a hard enough 
time to make her salary pay for her living 
expenses. 

But she made extra dollars during her spare 

urs in The Home Journal’s Girls’ Club, for 
ill sorts of nice things 

I thought to myself: “It will do no harm 
to find out about it anyway.”’ Which I did. 
Why, I have had the most wonderful success, 
just as have these many other girls and 
women who for years have been using this 
same fine extra-dollars-in-odd-moments plan. 
The first month I made over $20, and I 
PUT THAT MONEY IN THE BANK 
Then I received an extra check for $10 from 
THe Home Journat folks, and honestly, I 
never felt quite so good in all my life as the 
morning I went over to the bank with that 
check, and deposited it ‘to my account!” 

I was a little bit ashamed of feeling so 
jubilant, until I told my married sister 
about it, half making fun of myself. Much 
to my surprise, “Oh, Ida,” she said, her eyes 
filling with tears of earnestness, “do you 
think I could make some too? It’s so hard 
never to have a cent that is really my own. 
Joe is good as gold, but Ida, I really have 
to ask him for every penny.” 





“Why, honey, of course you can ‘make 
some too’!’’ I cried. I started her off that 
very day. She has been:just as successful as 
I’ve been, what’s more! Her few hours in 
an afternoon, a little while in the evening, 
have been simply coined into money by Th« 
Girls’ Club’s delightful plan! 


TT°HE other day Sister and I were compar 

ing notes. It’s been about six months 
since we started on our making-Girls’-Club 
dollars - and - putting - them - in - the - bank 
careers. 

“If I want to, I can draw the money out 
of the bank to go to Chicago to visit Helen 
Mayo,” I said. “Would you?” (I thought 
of days not so very long ago when I would 
have had to refuse that invitation, becaus« 
I didn’t have a cent.) 

“Surely I would,” answered Sister. “‘ You 
may meet your fate. Enjoy everything you 
can while you’re young. That’s what mone) 
is for. If J want to, I can draw some of my 
money out and get myself a new dress, wit! 
out asking my husband for it.” 





If I want to, this time I can draw 
mev out tft take dvantage of C] 
in 3) vhite-goods sal She’s going to | 
nother one down at her store, and she 
[ can get all my summer underwear 1 
about half price 
If J want to,” replied Sis grandly, not 
vanting me to get ahead of her, “I can have 


all my dentist work done and have the chil 
dren’s tee th looke d over, and send Dox tor 
Colby my own check to pay for it, and I can 
get some new clothes for the children, too.”’ 

“Yes, and if I want to, I can leave my 
money in the bank for a rainy day,” I an 
swered smartly. 

Then we both laughed, and gave each 
other a good squeeze. “‘Oh, but it’s a grand 
and glorious feeling, isn’t it?’ said Sister. 
“The Girls’ Club is just wonderful. I make 
from five to ten dollars every week.” 

“So do I,” I replied, ‘‘and I hardly miss 
the time, and really enjoy the work.” 

If you’d like to start a bank account, 
and have that same “grand and glorious 
feeling’’; or if you'd like to see the account 
you already have grow and grow, week by 
week, with just a little time spent in this 
easy odd-minutes work of ours in THE 
HOME JOURNAL’S Girls’ Club, write 
and find out about it, as I did. You can 
just as easily make money to spend and 
‘have a good time while you’re young,”’ 
and to pay bills with, and to save for a 
rainy day. Noexpenses of any kind. Write 
to-day and find out how you, too, can 
make these extra dollars. Simply say you 
are interested in making money, and want 
to know how we do it in The Girls’ Club. 
Address the 
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Plan Before You 


WAY ND what sum should you set 


aside for corsets? Fully as 
much as you set aside for 
shoes; certainly as much as 
you set aside for hats. You 
haveheard many well-dressed 
women say “Give me a be- 
coming hat, a smart pair of 
shoes and a comfortable, well-fitting corset 
and the rest is incidental.” By “incidental”’ 
they mean that the frock or suit (with 
ordinary care in selection) will be subservient 
to the dominating influence of these three 


important details. 


A Frock or a Suit Is as Good as 


Your Corset Makes It Look 


The admired lines of a rightly poised, per- 
fectly proportioned body— gracefully uncon- 
scious of corsetry except for its delightfully 
comfortable support—will give charm and 
added value to any clothes. And the wrong 
corset ?— perhaps you have had one. Per- 
haps you have had a gown that was a dis- 
appointment—seemed just all wrong and 
unbecoming, ‘and yet it had looked so well 
in the shop window and was such a precious 
But it 


Perhaps the neck line 


model you couldn’t resist buying it. 
was disappointing. 
suggested change, or the sleeve, or possibly 
the waist line seemed not just as effective as 
it might be. 

What was the inevitable result ? Repeated 
attempts at remodeling that left you mise1 
ably discouraged, when the real cause of the 
despair was that disgraceful corset. It didn’t 
give you the right poise and proportion and 
threw the frock out of line until it lost the 
charming silhouette you had admired and 
the designer had intended. 


Anda Mere Fraction of the Cost of That 
Ill-Fated Gown Would Have Bought 


You a Gossard Corset! 
\n amazingly comfortable corset, espe- 
cially designed for your figure, that would 


A corset 


proportions and 


ly l ll ng a wi I] as al 


would give you ideal 


killful artistry in the 
And that 
; 


so important—for the obviously corseted 


eave no trace ol it 


finished silhouette. important 
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1) thoughtfully appropriate a cer- 





You should make a clothes 
budget. If you set aside a 
definite amount of money each 
season for your clothes, and then 


tain expenditure for each article 
of your wardrobe, you will be 
amazed at the amount of money 
you can save and still be better 
dressed than on the inspirational, 
hit-or-miss method of buying. 
Particularly is this true at the 
present time when the purchasing 
power of the dollar is below nor- 
mal. The only way you can 
make your dollar of today worth 
one hundred cents is to spend 
wisely. You are pretty certain 
to pay a good price for whatever 
clothes you buy; be certain what 
you buy is what you want; that 
what you buy fits you mentally 
as well as physically so it will 
not be wastefully discarded before 
it has given full wearing service; 
that what you buy is of such 
quality that its wearing service 
alone will justify the expenditure. 























woman is today as unfashionable as she is 
uncomfortable. 


And Speaking of Comfort 


Invest a few of your corset dollars in that. 


Haven't you had moments before now when 


you would have cheerfully given many times 


the cost of a Gossard Corset to be comfort 
thle 

\nd how does the cost of a Gossard 
t any price you may care to pay 


vith that ‘‘all gone’”’ 
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Do you make a clothes budget 7 


a priceless thing health is with its charm 
That is beauty 
and the charm that men the world 
over admire. 


of tireless energy ! Gossard 


beauty 


And a Gossard will Wear, Wear, Wear— 


wear, until in this service alone it has 
justified any amount you may pay for it. 
And it will hold its original shapé up to 
the last moment. 

all clothes 
do. Suppose you wore one dress or one pair 


- But any corset gets “‘tired”’ 


of shoes continually, day in and day out. 
Such a method of dressing would never pet 
mit you to appear at your best and is dis- 


gracefully hard on clothes. 


Have at Least Two Gossards in 


Your Wardrobe 


—three if your allowance will 
Then alternate them. 


permit. 
In this way you will 
get the maximum of comfort and wear and 
it gives you a chance to keep each garment 
dainty and fresh. 
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If you have been buying your corsets as 
this article suggests, you will be quick to 
udmit that it is the best way. If you have 


There is not a corseti¢ére han 


not try it. 
dling Gossard Corsets but takes pride in sell 
ing them and will take a personal interest in 
helping you spend your corset money so 
worth one 


every dollar invested will be 


hundred cents. 


Gossard Co, 
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FBS No Oudlet Planned for Dishwater and No Here Provision tor Connections Was Made u 
ee Permanent Connections to Hot-Water or Before the House Was Built. Result, Max 
rt Drain Pipe, Entailing Useless Labor mum Efficiency With Minimum | yr 
Fad 
a } +> 
t ELOPLE who are building houses } guidance of those who wish to keep in clos UE 
to-day are more than ever intent | ; 3 | touch with the wiring of their new homes A: 
on making homes of them. Such | A tia . i ata ila Nearly every homebuilder is anxious to do a 
merely decorative or formal fea- OY COURTESY OF HOW YORK EetsON OOnPANY this, usually the only hindrance being the 
tures as the parlor and reception room are An Efficient Kitchen Equipped With an Electric Stove lack of definite knowledge on the sub 
being eliminated. Even that time-honored ject. The points immediately following 
institution, the dining room, often hangs ‘ will be a trustworthy guide. 


=o 


precariously in the balance in planning ° In all wiring special attention should hx 
to-day’s house. But eliminating these paid to the mechanical execution of the 
features does not mean that people are y ara + 1 ¢ ‘SSE 2| ) work. Careful and neat running, connect- 


spending proportionately less money on ing, soldering, taping of conductors and 


a 


their homes. Quite the contrary, the securing and attaching of fittings are con ; . 
money that was once sunk in the superflu- ducive to security and efficiency : 
ous parlor or reception room is now being spent on an Having once decided on the proper location of the In laying out an installation, every effort should be 
extra bathroom or a sleeping porch or something else lights, there are a few other points to be considered. made to secure distribution centers located in casil : Wi 
to make the house more comfortable and livable tor its It is not absolutely essential to have an electric light accessible places at which points the cut-outs and =| 
occupants. in each closet, but certainly very desirable, especially switches controlling the branch circuits can be grouped 4° 
Che same theory is leading people to pay more and when the opening and closing of the door controls the for convenience and safety of operation The load 1: 
more attention to the question of electric wiring. Not switch which turns the light on and off. Itisalsocon- should be divided as evenly as possible among the u: 


only is it a relatively inexpensive proposition—when — venient to have a light and switch at the head of the | branches and all complicated and unnecessary wiring 
considering the house plans—to provide generously for — cellar stairs, at the foot of the attic stairs and in similar avoided 























present and future electric light and equipment needs, — parts of the house. All the most important lights should It is advisable to consult the local clectric compan: 
but it will save many an inconvenience and consequent be controlled by handy switches near and convenient to in all cases of doubt as to the requirements for thi i 
regret later. Many people living in rented houses, or the most-used entrance to the room. installation of various appliances for which defi :M: 
oy H: those whose houses are not Your electrician can also arrange data are not at hand By: 
if: HH: adequately equipped ele¢ a master switch, which, froma given The amount of electrical current in gene to i: 
fy ] trically, can testily to the point—say, the main bedro« or minate various rooms for residence i { i : 
i inconvenience of a sparsely pper hall—will control every light ‘ Per : 
y wired house. It is un on your circuit. Flooding a hous 0 2 
t sightly to have the perco suddenly with light is a powerful Ristinns 0.3 
a lator and toaster connected protection against would-be bur Dining ro 0.9 ) 
¥ to the chandeher above the giars Switching can also ln al Hall u 
04 dining-room tablk and, ged tocontrol hall, entrance and Living ! 
hs when using the electri yorcl hghts trom two points You itch 
4 cleaner, it 1s most incon an also contro! your garage lights Each outlet should be checked up with reference li 
by venient to be obliged to from the house, if you desire particular use and to see that it is clear {rom obsta Fr) 
t unscrew a lamp from the All these small conveniences cost and the layout incorporated into the building pla i 
% lighting fixture and replace relatively little to install while the using the standard symbols; anda schedule of the out |: 
y) it when through using the house is being built, and they cer lets should be incorporated in the specifications, giving WT: 
(A cleaner. for themselves man the wattage required for each, the number of lig! : 
In The way to overcom es ove! Your architect and or the purposes for which it is designed and the switct : 
ee this inconvenience is to re in touch with all yntrolling VE 
vad ‘ a , ‘ ’ . 
co provide lor generous wil new developments ind refine Outlets for vacuum cleaners, floor polisher nad {  : 
+] ing when the house is be elect service nd the should be placed waist high on the walls { nie aE 
Se 1 ing built It can be don ( the ttachmer () iets 10 “ ( n 
. ich cheaper then and fixtures sh tm é +} 
ie ; thal 3. i trouble fi hore an Outlet Che Planned. tt Alen I Apportion Your Money First OSSIDI 
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7. ae [ittle Ladies 


SPRINGTIME again! Aren’t you glad? | guess most 


a 
C 





every girl is happy this time of year because, for one thing, 
it means Easter Hats. 

I suppose grown-up actresses always keep the names of 
their milliners secret, but I can’t help telling you that any 
time you see me in the movies wearing a hat that you think 


would look nice on you, you can get one just | 


ike it for your 
self. It will have my autogr: iph inside so you can tell it’s 
honestly and truly just like mine. In my very newest pic 
tures you can even see what colors my hats are. 

Of course, I can’t begin to wear all the hats I autograph, 
but you can see them at the store. They all have special 
linings that fit them to any girl’s head so you don’t have to 
wear any old elastic band or chin strap. Your Mother will 
certainly be surprised at hon little they cost. 


To Mothers of Little Girls and Littler Girls: | 


Madge Evans Hats are created for youthful faces, for 
youthful fashions of hair dressing, for youthful purposes. | 





All are hand tailored and made with linings that adjust 
them comfortably to every size head. We will gladly send 
you the name of the one shop in your city displaying a 
variety of these tailored styles at a wide range of moderat 
cs. 


pric 


MADGE EVANS HAT CO.,602 Broadway, New York 












¢ To Little Friends. Write to n 
ft 002 By adway f my Style b K 
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Rigid conduits are installed in the same 
manner as a good job of gas fitting, except 
that for conduit the pipe may be bent to a 
curve and no elbow can be used having less 
than a three-and-a-half-inch radius for the 
inner edge. Wherever branches are taken 
off, junction boxes must be provided and 
every outlet must have an approved outlet 
box or plate. 

Conduit systems should be grounded by 
connecting the steel pipe with a conductor to 
the water system. When the conduit system 
is not used throughout, suitable insulators 
of porcelain must be used. The wire must be 
held away from wood or plaster. 


The Right Way to Install Wires 


UBBER-covered wires cannot be run in 
brick, terra cotta or concrete floors or in 
brick or masonry walls without some pro 
ction other than the covering of the wires 
and it is necessary in such places to run wires 
in tubes or conduits. Short sections of con- 
duit or porcelain tubes must be used where 
there is danger of contact in passing the 
wires through walls, partitions, floors or 
ceilings; through or across beams; where one 
wire crosses another; and so on. No wire 
should be installed in a loose loop; it should 
be drawn taut and kept clear of contact or 
else incased in a conduit. 

It is not permissible to put up or fasten 
electric light or power wires by hooks, staples 
or nails, and the very best wire is unsafe if so 
fastened. When splices are necessary the 
insulation should be removed and the con- 
ductor scraped clean, the joint securely 
soldered and properly taped. All bare ends 
for attaching fixtures should be taped. When 
installing fixtures it is essential to make a 
properly soldered and taped joint, as de- 
scribed above, and good tape should be used. 

Wiring should be installed in accordance 
with the latest rules and requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, all 
local ordinances, and the rules and regula 
tions of the electric company where current 
is to be taken from the public-service circuit. 

Contractors should furnish satisfactory 
certificates of inspec tion from the local 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the city 
inspector where required. No electric device 
or appliance should be provided for that is 
not approved by the underwriters. 

Che best method is to spec ify the size and 
make of wires. All wires must be of such a 
size that the drop of potential at the farthest 
light outlet shall not exceed two per cent 
under the maximum load. Locate cut-out 
cabinets and specify location of main line 
luses, 

The fuse acts as a safety valve between 
the outside wires afid the house circuits. If 
for any reason too much current passes ove! 
the wires, a fuse blows out—that is, it melts 
and automatk ally cuts off the current. 
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In planning for the service equipment of 
the home, it must be remembered that hous« 
hold service conditions have been completely 
revolutionized. Many homes where one 
maid was employed are now permanently 
maidless. Where there was a staff of serv- 
ants, there have been reductions in their 
ranks, leaving the same or a greater amount 
of labor divided among fewer people. 


Labor-Saving Machinery 


FRANK facing of these conditions 
points inevitably to the displacement of 
household labor by labor-saving machinery. 
It is absolutely necessary where the house 
wife does her own work. It is just as neces 
sary where servants are employed, for under 


the generally accepted new conditions of 
household service, assistants in the home are 
entitled to labor-saving appliances wherever 
possible. 

So we must plan for a practical, complete 
equipment of labor-saving machinery in the 
new house, whether it be a little Colonial 
cottage or a pretentious mansion. It is quite 
possible that the new house will not start out 
with this complete equipment; but certainly 
it will venture forth on its career as a home 
with several electric labor-saving appliances. 
It is easy then—if adequate provision has 
been made in the planning of the house—to 
add equipment as the purse and other con- 
ditions permit. 

Electric appliances, like all Gaul, are di 
vided into three parts: The “labor-saving”’ ’ 
group, the “‘household convenience” group 
and the “personal comfort”’ group. 


. : HOUSEHOLD PE! ' 
lies CONVENIENCE COMFO! F 
Electric iron Electric fan Electric heating 
Suction sweeper Radiator pad 
Clothes washer Toaster Curling iron 
Sewing machine Percolator Immersion heater 
Dishwasher Grill Vibrator 
Ironing machine Chafing dish Hair dryer 
Range Waffle iron Milk bottle | 
Utility motor Teakettle warmer 
Refrigerator Samovar Shaving mug | 
Fireless cooker Pressing iron 
Cigar lighter 


These are the more popular electric appli- 
ances, although they do not nearly exhaust 
the possibilities of electric household service. 
No matter how ambitious you are for the 
new home, you will hardly start off with 
such acomplete list. The point is to be 
sure that you make adequate provision for 
wiring. 


a IS easy to specify the ideal electric labor- 
saving equipment for the average home, 
for it may be taken for granted that in practi 
cally every home these operations are being 
continually performed—cooking, washing 
ironing, sweeping and dishwashing. The 
equipment for cooking and its allied opera 
tions includes the electric range, utility 
motor and electri refrigerator. For the } 
washing and ironing we have the electric 
clothes washer, electric pressing iron and 
electric ironing machine. For sweeping | 
there is the electric suction sweeper, available — | 
in many types and sizes, and also, for very 
large homes, the electric scrubbing machine 

and electric floor polisher. Then, to take car 

of that ever-recurring job of dishwashing, w« 

have the electric dishwasher. 

There is a wider latitude in the choice of 
household-convenience and personal-comfort 
applian es. The selection of these de pe nds 
upon the family and its mode of life. There 
are two appliances in these two classes, how 
ever, which should be in every home, and 
they are the fan and the heating pad. Sucl 





NUMBER OF 





DUPLEX WIRES 








things as the toaster, percolator, chafing 
dish and grill are more a matter of choice, 
but they are found in nearly every electri 
cally equipped home. 

The following schedule offers a basis for 
planning the number and type of outlets for 
the various appliances and lamps to be used 
in the different rooms of the new house. 


Livinc Room 


Two wall or baseboard outlets for the use of 


Piano lamp Phonograph motor 
Samovar Christmas tree outfit 
Percolator Fan 

Chafing dish Vacuum cleaner 


Cigar lighter Lamp for desk 


| 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 a 
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Use It Either Way 


| The Air-Way Is So Light That a 
very | Child Can Carry and Operate It 


hine 
}care 


On rugs, carpets and floor and other easy places operate the 
Air-Way just like any cleaner. 


y, we 


ce of 
uber But when you come to the hard places— corners, under ra- 
~ me diators and out of the ordinary cleaning like portieres, walls, 
how- | window frames, mouldings, pictures, mattresses, and tufted 


and . 
furniture—just pick up your Air-Way and use the handle as 





:* shown in the picture. 
Cleans the Places Only 
| a Dust Cloth Can Reach 
| 
| With the Air-Way handle you easily clean the places that 
only a dust cloth can reach. No waiting to put on cumber- 
: some attachments — not a bit of bother—you simply turn the 
indicator arrow toward the handle and in a few minutes the Fo eg a 
- : . 
| Air-Way has cleaned the house for you. ‘ 7 Porgy 
The Air-Way is the quick, easy way to free yourself from ’ 
. the burden of housecleaning — a different way from any other 
you have ever seen demonstrated. # 
| Visit the Air-Way dealer today and let him show you the ~ 
s| | latest cleaning marvel that science has brought to you. A 
If you cannot find the local Air-Way dealer 8. 
aling write us for his name and illustrated literature . 


LOK a 
-ctri 
. THe Aitr-Way Company, ToLepvo, OHI0 

# | DEALERS: Air-Way distributors and dealers 


adore are operating under a plan which makes a big 


used profitable business a certainty. Write or wire 
Toledo office at once. 
* * * * * * 
Exclusive Distributors for Greater New York: 
f Air-Way Vacuum Cleaner Company, 295 
- Fifth Avenue. 
utht 


Export Agents: American Overseas Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., 44 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 75 








The Air-Way universal Suction easily changed The only cleaner with Curtain Road London E Cc - 173 Rue De 
joint is a veritable “Hu- from one end to the other the sanitary Paper ‘ ‘ j 
man Wrist.” Gets under by Patented Air-Way Bag! Provence, Paris. 


couches, tables, chairs, etc Indicator. 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE—MADISON AVENUE 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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The Book of Styles 


(Catalogue ‘No. 122) 


15th. 


A copy will be mailed 
upon request. 








MAIL SHOPPING 


Offers to patrons residing 
out of town all of the ad- 
vantages of metropolitan 
shopping, with none of its 
personal inconveniences. 


or Spring and Summer, 1920 


will be ready for distribu- 
tion on or about February 
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*Dintnc Room 


One floor outlet under dining 
“cluster” type receptacle 

Two wall or baseboard outlets for 

Chafing dish 

Vegetable dish 

Vacuum cleaner 

Fan 

Electric candlestick 


table with 


Toaster 

Percolator 

Samovar 

Grill 

Egg boiler 
KITCHEN AND REFRIGERATOR ROOM 


Special wiring for electric range. 
Iwo wall or baseboard outlets for the 


Refrigerating n 
Dishwasher 
Fan 


Flatiron 
Cooking appliances 
Utility motor 


ichine 


PANTRY 
One wall or baseboard outlet for use of 
Fan Plate warmer 
Cooking appliances 


[I'wo baseboard outlets for the us¢ 
Fan Reading lamp 
Cooking appliances for out-of-door breakfasts 

and afternoon tea 

FRONT OR RECEPTION HALL 
One wall or baseboard outlet for the use of 


Small table lamp 
Fan 


Vacuum cleaner 


BEDROOMS 
Two wall or baseboard outlets for the use of 
Boudoir lamp 
Radiator 
Fan 
Vacuum cleaner 


Curling iron 
Hair drier 
Massage vibrator 
Heating pad 


NURSERY 
Two wall or baseboard outlets for the use of 


Toy transformer 
Immersion heater 
Fan 

Vacuum cleaner 


Milk warmer 
Heating pad 
Radiator 
Sterilizer 


SEWING Room 


Two wall or baseboard outlets for the use of 


Sewing-machine motor Fan 
Small pressing iron Portable lamp 
\ icuum clean¢ r 


BATHROOMS 


One wall or baseboard outlet for the use of 
Radiator Immersion heater 
Shaving mug Hair drier 
Shaving mirror Curling iron 

Massage vibrator 


CELLAR 


Chree outlets for the use of 


Electric iron ) ' 
ectric iron |All these appliances to | 


Clothes washer ‘ : : 
permanently connected 


Ironing machine 
Bell-ringing transformer and 


1 automatic heat 
egulator should also be instailed in tl 


1€ ¢ ell ir. 
The Electric Equipment Will Pay 
for Itself 
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As a matter of fact, people who are spending 
from $8000 up when building the house of 
their dreams should not hesitate at an addi- 
tional investment of say $600, or a little 
more than seven per cent of the entire outlay, 
for anything which will bring such returns as 
electric labor-saving equipment. The invest 

ment in the electric equipment—for it should 
be regarded as an investment and not as an 
expenditure—will pay for itself more than 
once in the first ten years, in actual money 
saving as well as in those less tangible r 

turns in the form of time and energy saved. 


Ideal Equipment on the Deferred- 
Payment Plan 


NEW plan has been evolved for those 
4 \ people who wish the ideal electric equip 
ment, but who either cannot afford to mak« 
the whole outlay at once or for 
t wi nto do so, This plan is a seri 
deferred payments with interest charge 
added—a thoroughly businesslike method. 
The number of people who have a horror of 
doing business on the so-called installment 
plan is growing smaller every day, for every- 
body realizes that the business of the world 
is conducted on credit, that if you take credit 
from Big Business you rob it of one of its 
pillars. It is possible to purchase electric 
equipment in nearly every city and town in 
the country on this legitimate credit basis; 
and it is not too much to say that over three- 
quarters of the business in the larger pieces 
of electric labor-saving devices is transacted 
on the deferred-payment basis. 
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Cost of Operation 


HERE is often misunderstanding as to 

cost of operation. Itis quite simple to fig- 
ure the operating cost of any electric appli- 
ance. You pay so much per kilowatt hour of 
clectricity—that is, one thousand watts used 
foran hour. The kilowatt hour is the unit of 
measurement, just asis the ton for coal and the 
pound for meat. Therefore, to ascertain the 
per hour cost of operating any appliance, you 
multiply the rating in watts of theappliance 
usually stamped on the name plate—by the 
rate per kilowatt hour which you pay. 

\ny motor-driven appliance costs very 
little to operate. If your electric cleaner has 
a sixth horse-power motor, which is approxi- 
mately 125 watts, and your rate is eight cents 
per kilowatt hour, then you know it cost 
you 8c x 125-1000, or one cent per hour, to 
operate that cleaner. It costs a trifle mor 
to operate electric heating and cooking ap 
pliance s, for it takes more electric current to 
produce heat than it does to drive a motor. 
\n electric iron rated at six hundred watt 
on an eight-cent rate would consume 4 8-10 
cents’ worth of electric ity if the current wer 
turned 


rarely happens when ironing with an electri: 


on continuously for an hour. which 





iron; ithe electric heati pad us¢ hardl 

more than the incandescent lamp 
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If there are f persons in the famil 
this would amount to 150 kilowatts per 
month. Figured at a special cooking rate of 
three cent vhich obtains in many parts of 


his would amount to $4.50 
These figures, of 
y family may easily 
fall below this mark. 
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A CITY FARMER AND A COUNTRY BANKER 


“IVEN a girl and two men, both of whom are young and eligible-and her _ | 
suitors, but one of whom has the biggest bank account in town, while the | 
other finds it necessary to seek a large loan from the local bank to save his 
business from ruin, which man is the girl likely to favor, and why? This is 
and solved—in the story of “The Forty- 


the problem which is stated 
Thousand-Dollar Account,” by Royal 
issue of THE HOME JOURNAL 
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You don’t need it when you 
have a 1900 Cataract Electric 
Washer, with its magic figure 
8 movement! For this magic 
movement of the 1900 makes 
it the perfect washer. 


By means of it, the hot soapy 
water swishes through your 
clothes in a figure 8 move- 
ment; and four “mes as often 


as in the ordinary washer. 


The swinging, reversible 
wringer also works electric- 
ally and can be swung from 
washer to rinse water, to blue 


water, to clothes basket with- 


Our Special 


You may prove to yourself 


washing machine. 





out moving or shifting the 
washer an inch. 


Then there is the roomy 
copper tub with its planished 
lining—not a single part in 
the tub to cause wear and 
tear on the clothes. Every- 
thing from fine underwear 
and waists to heavy blankets 
can be successfully washed 


in the 1900. 

It works easily and smooth- 
ly, too, and at a cost of less 
In 8 to 10 


your 


than 2c an hour. 


minutes out come 


clothes, spotless and clean. 


Trial Offer 


that the 1900 is the perfect 


There is a 1900 dealer near you who 


will gladly demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right in 


your own home. 


for it on terms to suit your convenience. 


Then if you wish, you may start paying 


Remember, 


we also have washing machines operated by hand and 


water power. 


Write us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, 


and a copy of the book, ‘‘George Brinton’s Wife.”’ 


story you will enjoy. 


It's a 


Molly, his pretty little wife, had 


troubles of her own until she interrupted a bridge party, 


and then things began to happen. 


IQOO CATARACT WASHER 


1900° WASHER COMPANY, 
200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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1900 WASHER COMPANY 
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200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Two-Minute 


Oat Food 


Already Three-Hour Cooked 


6-Dish 
Package 
Free 











Two minutes before breakfast 
it stands on the pantry shelf. 


You add '/) cup to two cups 
boiling water, and it quickly 
absorbs the water. 





In two minutes you have four 
dishes of hot, flavory oats, 
seemingly just cooked. 


Try It Now 


This is something every 
housewife wants. 

Mail this coupon and 
see what it means to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


3205 











We Now 
Cook Oats 


In Our Mills 


We cook them three hours 
by live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. 

They are cooked by experts 
as oats should be cooked, but 
as they rarely are. 


Then Evaporated 


After cooking, the oats are 
evaporated. Thus we preserve 
their flavory freshness—by re- 
moving all the moisture. 


Thus we also condense the 
oat food to one-fifth its bulk. 


Ready in a Trice 


To serve Two-Minute Oat 
Food you stir it in boiling water. 
In less than two minutes it ab- 
sorbs the water. 


Then you have fresh, flavory 
oats, hot and delicious, just as 
they left our cookers. 


What You Gain 


You get an oat food easy to 
digest. 

You get an ever-ready oat 
dish, so this food of foods need 
never be omitted. 


You get an exquisite flavor. 
This super-cooking makes oats 
taste as they never did before. 

And the oats are economical. 
One cup makes five cups when 
you add the water, or about 
eight dishes. 

A 15-cent package makes 20 
dishes, without any cooking cost. 


Nothing Like It 


Two-Minute Oat Food is made 
by a patented process. It has 
taken 25 years to find a way to 
bring you such a dish. Now we 
alone can make it. 


It is something you have al- 
ways wanted. Now you can 
have it and we urge you to get 
it. Get a 15-cent package from 
your grocer, or send this coupon 
for a sample free. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 





6-Dish Package Free 








The Quaker Oats Company 
1728 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail mea 6-Dish Package of Two 
Minute Oat Food free. 
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Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


some of his senses won’t work. Furthermore, 
the state generally says this: ‘‘ Failure on 
the part of a person in parental relation to 
a child to cause such child to attend school 
is a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine or 
imprisonment.” 

The question before the state which the 
people are now asking is: ‘‘ Have you a right 
to compel Johnny Doe to take your knowl 
edge through his five physical senses without 
seeing that Johnny Doe’s five physical senses 
are fit to receive and assimilate that knowl 
edge? If Johnny Doe’s senses are impaired 
because Mrs. Doe has failed to make them 
physically fit for your knowledge, are you 
fair in giving your knowledge to physically 
fit Clarence van Aster and in not giving 
Johnny Doe the same chance? In other 
words, should you impose a burden on a 
back without fitting the back to bear the 
burden? You insist that Johnny Doe shall 
take the same knowledge as Clarence van 
Aster. Why? Because you are a publi 
institution. Thus, being a public institution, 
if Mrs. Doe is unable to see that Johnny is 
fit for you to teach, are you as a public insti- 
tution going to leave it to private charity to 
see that Johnny is made ready for your 
knowledge?” 

“Yes,” the state answered until a short 
time ago, when a slumbering conscience was 
awakened by a cry that will not down. 


Make the Child a Community Asset 


EFORE the widows and mothers’ law 

went into effect, among all the hundreds 
of cases of relief for dependent mothers with 
children I did not find one where any char- 
itable organization had adequately met the 
common, ordinary, everyday living needs 
of a common, ordinary, everyday, average 
family during the school-going period of a 
child, except in New York, where the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and the Widowed Mothers’ Fund Asso- 
ciation were making fine efforts. 

Many arguments have been made against 
the advisability of the state giving money 
direct so that Johnny Doe may be sure of 
bodily comfort before he takes the educa- 
tional meal that is placed before him. If the 
child is the ward of the state by a compulsory 
education law until he is sixteen years of 
age, is not the state at least his educational 
father? Then why delegate this responsi- 
bility to any society whose past inability to 
cope with the tremendous problem is pain 
fully evident? 

I:very day for years the state has paid a 
private charitable institution a certain sum 
for taking care of a child. That institution, 
in turn, boards the child out with a foster 
mother; yet, until very recently, that self 
same state has had no law by which it could 
pay the money direct to the real mother or 
guardian. The charity organizations have 
had great problems to solve and their us¢ 
fulness will go on, regardless of any action 
taken in behalf of the able-bodied children 
of poverty. There will always be private 
individuals philanthropically inclined to 
come to the aid of well-meaning charitable 
bodies, and great and good work is being 
done by such groups. 


The Real Question 


FT HE question to be solved is: “‘ How shall 

the state best conserve the child so that 
he may become an asset rather than a liability 
to the community?” The local governments 
in thirty-six states have now answered it by 
entering widows’ homes and seeing to it that 
the dependent children have that home in- 
fluence which is most essential in the rearing 
of citizens. In nearly every state the law has 
been enacted after the deliberations of a com- 
mittee or a commission charged with the 
work of investigating the subject. 

Some of these searchers have gone so far as 
to say that, in the direct interest of the child, 
the poorest home where the mother or guar 
dian is not an improper one is better than 
the best institution. The older countries 
have for years recognized this one funda- 
mental principle of child care, but it is only 
within ten years that the subject has been 
given serious public consideration in this 
country. 

The first recognition of this important 
step in giving aid in the home was ob- 
tained by a group of Child Welfare Workers 
whom President Roosevelt invited for a spe- 
cial conference at Washington. At that time 
he made the following significant statement: 
“There are half a dozen different types of 
children for whom we need care. We have 
to meet the case where the father has died, 
where the breadwinner has gone, where the 
mother would like to keep the child, but 


simply lacks the earning capacity. Surely 
in such a case the goal toward which we 
should strive is to help that mother so that 
she can keep her own home and keep the 
child in it; that is the best thing possible to 
be done for that child.” 

The result was that in December, 1908, 
President Roosevelt called a conference in 
the White House in response to a letter from 
a few people interested in the subjec t, sug 
gesting that the meeting should aim toward 
“formulating a plan for the President’s con 
sideration, pointing Out ways whereby he 
might be helpful in proposing new child legis- 
lation to Congress.” 


What President Roosevelt Said 


BOUT two hundred men and women in 
the following January met at the White 
House. A memorandum of propositions in 
cluded the following questions: ‘‘ Should chil 
dren of parents of worthy character, but 
suffering from temporary misfortune, and 
children of widows of worthy character and 
reasonable efficiency be kept with their par 
ents, aid being given to enable them to main- 
tain suitable homes for the rearing of their 
children? Should the breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty or only for 
reasons of inefficiency or immorality?” 

The conference decided that it favored the 
conservation of family home life. 

President Roosevelt said in his special mes- 
sage to Congress: ‘The keynote of the con- 
ference was expressed in these words: Home 
life is the highest and finest product of civili 
zation. Children should not be deprived of 
it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Surely poverty alone should not disrupt the 
home. Parents of good character suffering 
from temporary misfortune and, above all, 
deserving mothers fairly well able to work, 
but deprived of the support of the normal 
breadwinner, should be given such homes for 
the rearing of their children. The widowed 
or deserted mother, if a good woman willing 
to work and to do her best, should ordinarily 
be helped in such fashion as will enable her 
to bring up her children herself in their nat- 
ural home. Children from unfit homes and 
children who have no homes, who must be 
cared for by charitable agencies, should, so 
far as prac ticable, be cared for in families.” 


A Boy’s Arraignment of Society 
A YRT time ago the public prints con- 


tained an account of two boys not yet 
twenty, Edward O’Brien and Edward E. 
Paige, who had confessed to the murder of 
their employer, Gardiner C. Hull. This 
statement was published: “‘ Paige, according 
to Detective Oswald, does not seem to realize 
the enormity of the offense with which he is 
charged. On the way from Philadelphia he 
spoke constantly of the outside world as 
though he considered he was still in the insti 
tution where he first met O’Brien. He said 
he expected the authorities would send him 
back there after the trial 

\ woman reporter visited O’Brien in jail 
“What brought you to this life of crime 
she asked him. 

“Having no home,” he replied promptly 
and emphatically. 

“You have a mother?” 

“Yes, but I thought she did not care for 
me, until the other day when she called here 
and fainted in my arms,”’ he replied unemo- 
tionally. ‘‘After she put me in an institu- 
tional home in Providence I would hear of 
her visiting there, but she never once came 
to see me.”’ 

“What was the reason for putting you in 
a home?” 

“Because my father ran away and my 
mother had to go to work. There were eight 
children, and those too young to work were 
put in a home.” 

“You expect to be electrocuted?” 

“Well, I did it.””, He looked steadily at his 
questioner. “I don’t see how I am going to 
get away from it.” 

“When you were in the home, did you 
never think what trade or profession you 
should like to have in life?” 

“Ves, I once thought I should like to be a 
priest. Then I thought I would like to be 
a surgeon. I once pushed a boy at school 
into a pit and his head was cut open. I car- 
ried him in and helped the doctor dress the 
wound. He was cut to the bone above the 
eyes. The doctor sewed it up. I thought 
then I would like to be a surgeon, but I never 
got any farther with it.” 

“Why did you kill Mr. Hull?” 

“To get the money,” he replied as if sur- 
prised at the question. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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IRONING 


Economically 








kasily 
Perfectly 


Rising laundry costs 
and scarcity of domes- 
tic help make the 
SIMPLEX as necessary 
as a washing machine. 





Send for illustrated booklet— 
**Clean Linen in Abundance.”’ 

















USBAN DS and wives the country 
over have sent us letters telling 
of their appreciation for the 


SIMPLEX IRONER. 

It saves time. It saves money. It | 
saves the strength of the woman who 
irons, and pays for itself in a year. 
Housewives today are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon labor-saving | 
devices. 

Think of completing a family iron- 
ing in one hour at a cost of only four 
cents for fuel! The SIMPLEX irons not | 
only flat pieces perfectly, but it does | 
jumpers, petticoats, children’s dresses, 
soft shirts and collars, lingerie—in fact | 
your entire ironing except a few elabo- 
rate pieces. 

Domestic training schools all over 
the country recognize the SIMPLEX as 
standard. It is extremely simple and 
in every sense practical. Its patented 
feed board control distinguishes it 
above all others. A child can operate it. 


American Ironing Machine Company | 
503-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ce > - Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 
It 71s a mark of intelligent housekeeping Pacific Coast Office : 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal 
to possess a SIMPLEX TRONER.”’ We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, 


hotels, institutions and factories 
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ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic companions of 
Brunswick Phonographs. These records are made 
under the direction of great interpreters—men who 


have the power and faculty of developing musical 
selections as they would be played by the composers. 


Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 


This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 
work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the 
shadings of a renowned director. 





This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding hand. 
One who knows how to bring out the inherent qualities, the 
hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 


Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick 
—a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 











THE BRUNSWICKo —- BALKE - COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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The Small Plaster Bungalow 


By Carey Edmunds 


ELOW is a most at- —— 


a 
J BEDROOM / 7 tractive bungalow : 
f woxo for a bride or for a small [ 
1 : family. The exterior is BEDROOM 


re 


finished in rough plaster. " 90x19 


| # BEDROOM | Particular note should 

' wox09" ae be made of the number ; 

1 =e of windows in both bed- aa 

OK j rooms. The back bed- = 

LIVING “ DINING =| room is practically a agg 
ROOM ; ROOM E' sleeping porch. Note 

Afspoxs WOXIS6 cet also the number of 

ae So built-in features in such 

PORCH +4 ~~ 


a small house which 
make for compactne 


eredl sin 


KITCHEN 


Plan of Bungalow on Right 


NOTHER pleasing type of plaster bungalow is that above. It sets very well in itsplant- 
ing of evergreens and low shrubbery. Decorative trellised porch columns are espe- 
cially interesting and permit the training of flowering vines on them. The floor plan on 
the left shows how very complete the layout is. There is not an inch of space lost any- 
where. The laundry tub at one side of the sink has a cover which is used as a drain board. 


CF THE right is a very successful design for a corner bungalow. 


The dining room and living room are separated by French 


doors, but for those who want an appearance of greater space the 
doors could be omitted. No cellar is provided in any of these 
bungalows, but one could easily be made and a central heating 
plant provided if any of the designs is duplicated in a cold climate. 
There is a heating plant on the market for bungalows, however, 
which does away with the necessity of a cellar. 








Pao this an attractive little bungalow —the one below 
And isn’t the plan of it that is shown on the left of it 
teresting—especially the conservatory, which 
rom the living room and also from the dining room: 


opens 


{ 


breakfast room has even been tucked into the plan. 








Plan of Bungalow Above 





BEDROOM 
VERY inter- 70% WO 
BEDROOM . doe esting bunga- oe 
WOxNS ‘i. sa low, plaster-finished, i BATH 3 Lee 
wa worn with a gray-green S 
roof and a mahog- nite sail \ DINING ' 
LIVING ROOM arr any door, is shown i ze wee begs i g 
OR TOS cen secll above. The inter- eo 
WIKELS | esting part of the 
exterior is the LIVING ROOM 
thatched arrange- 150K230 
i ] ment of the shin- 
CorrPORCH TA gles over the 
entrance porch. 
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Plan of Bungalow Plan of Bungalow 


Shown Above on the Right 
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BUCILI 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wareh=) 404.4 
Producrs: 


HOUSANDS of women who have 
feltthat they couldnotafforddainty 
and beautiful hand embroidered gar- 


ments, have learned that 


BUCILLA 
Embroidery Packages 
enable them tohaveall the lovely lingerie they 
want for themselves, and modish garments 
for their children, at delightfully low cost 
Out of the fine assortment of new 
modes, we show ready-made Butterfly 
gown, No. 5537, of finest quality Nain 
sook, sizes 15, 16, and |7— $2.75. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
illustrating the new Spring assort- 
ment of Lingerie, Children’s 
Wear, Novelties, etc 
Buc illa Embroidery Pac kages 
set a new quality standard 
Practically all the garments 
in them are ready-made, re- 
quiring only easily and 
quit kly done embroidery to 
complete them. Each con 
tains sufficient Bucilla Cot 
tons, with full instructions, and 
is fully guaranteed against imper 
fections. All colored Wash Dresses 
are made of Boil-Proof materials. 
BUCILLA COTTONS 
for crochet and embroidery, are demanded by 
the most experienced needleworkers, who find 
in them the best finish and the right size for 
every purpose. Made in exquisite Boil-Proof 
and Wash-Fast colors. Guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer for Bucilla 
products. If not 
obtainable, write 
to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. 
CO., Inc. 

107A Grand Street 
New York 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


tit 


Since 186 x 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


have for over half a century been 
supreme in quality, softness, and 
durability. Their wonderful range 
of colors is complete, and always 
includes those demanded by 
the very latest Fashion. 
This exclusive and modish sweater 
18 only one of the many last minute 
creations illustrated (with full direc 
tions for easy making) in the new 
Bear Brand Blue Book — Vol. 26 
17¢ igor 


This volume features Knitte and Crocheted 
Blouses, the newest style idea, as well as novel 
sweaters. You should also have 


Blue Book, Vol. 20 (30c postpaid) 
(the complete Knitting and Crochet Manual) and 


Vols. 22 and 25 (each 17c postpaid) featuring 
clever filet and ripple sweaters, scarfs, etc. 


Bear Brand Yarns and 
ealer, write tot 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Inc. 
107A Grand Street New York 


GW 4 4 ¢* 


for Embroidery, Crochet and Kuttting use 


LOSSILLA 


Brigh ter then Silk” 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 



































Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168) 


“Was Mr. Hull not good to you? 

‘He was a good man, but he was a miser. 
He would make me walk miles to save five 
cents carfare.”’ 

‘If you had no remorse, had you no fear 
of the consequence?”’ 

“T thought I could get away. I meant to 
go South, where I could get work. Then 
first wanted to see my mother. I went to my 
mother and she asked me if I had done the 
job and I said no. Then she felt better. But 
she made me promise to go back and give 
myself up. If I hadn’t promised that, | 


shouldn’t be talking to you now; I’d be on 
my way South.” 

‘He did not speak regretfully He onl 
smiled and looked amused 

‘It never once made you sorry that you 


had killed a man?” 

‘It did not make me sorry. I don’t know 
why: only it didn’t. There’s no chance fora 
homeless boy in a big city. All bad is taught 

ot by» I I NO \ lL WO! I 

million times better than what is thought 

to be good men. I can’t tell even my own 
mother. 

“Tf a fellow has a home and a father, that 
father would ask questions and find out, 
and he would do some murder himself. 
But who’ll save the homeless boy? Then 
they come round preaching’’—passionately. 
“T tell you we guys hate everything; we 
hate what ruins us. We could kill with joy. 
We rob and feel we are not getting revenge 
enough. We help each other rob. We want 
some kind of satisfaction. Our own bitter- 
ness and hatred burns us up. It makes us 
hate and thirst for revenge.” 


Picture Those Boys in the Institution 


NEWSPAPER editorial on the case put 

the matter pointedly thus: “The elder 
of these boys, who remembers neither father 
nor mother and who has spent most of his 
nineteen years in a state home and school, 
told the police that the only real pleasure hx 
had ever had in his life was when he played 
in a band in the institution where he was 
brought up. Tragedy of desolate youth 
could hardly be more simply and poignantly 
revealed. Nor could thers be bette r stimulus 
for those who strive to improve the condi 
tions that surround the orphaned, destitute 
and delinquent young of whom the state 
takes care. 

“The influence was not strong enough to 
save this boy from wreck. Perhaps he could 
not have bee n save d. Yet there was a hope 
and real vantage point merely in his frank, 
human enjoyment in feeling himself part of 
the school band. A little more, and he might 
have been strengthened enough to gostraight. 
‘He didn’t want to get in it,’ is the repeated 
assertion of the other boy, who take the 
blame for the murder.”’ 

It is plain that the boy O’Brien held ont 
the mother tie sufficiently to give himself 
up:at her request. His arraignment of so 


ciety comes straight tro! the heart 
vords could better expt t bitterness ¢ 
ndered il I bee ep 
ed from their | n 
doomed, he cri ou But who l save 
the homeless 
I can see An picture of these two bovs in 
the institutional home, under constant, strict 
rule, behind stone lls and locked doors 


What is more natural than for them to think 
of themselves apart from the outside world 
Sometimes they get to hate the hand that 
rules them in these places. 

And then rebellion creeps into their 
being. At a time when they are sorely tried, 
body and soul, cursing at the fate that has 
placed them away from their home environ 
ment, when they need the consolation and 
sympathy of someone who has a natural 
interest in them, they are left to brood over 
their condition, which in their youthful 
minds is magnified. 

I can see these two bo. retting together 
plotting and planning what they will do 
when the law can no longer legally hold 
them; and when they go forth to meet the 
outside world, what happens? In the strata 
of existence in which they most often neces- 
sarily find themselves, law is something to be 
avoided. “To get away” with something is 
the big note of that lower mode of living 


Who is Guilty? 


Ss’ IETY society, who put this boy 
away from the outside world during th 
best years of his young life, the years of form 
ing opinions, character, and caused him by 
that very confinement to regard himself, if 
not as an outcast, at least as an excluded 
member of society. Society left its responsi 
bility with the institution 


And, no matter how well meaning or how 
good the people in the institution are, they 
can never replace that indefinable something 
that comes with the clasp of a sympathetic 
hand, the voice that reassures and the good 
night kiss of a mother or of someone who 
really cares. 

Mrs. O’Brien, the motherof oneof these un 
fortunate boys, like the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. As usual, some of them 
had to become public charges. 

Che state in this instance, as usual, chos« 

1e line of least resistance. It said: “Give 
your children to me. I'll put them in an in 
stitution. You can come and see them occa 
sionally, and I will keep them there until 
such a time as you think you might be abl 
to take them out. 

‘If you are unable to take them you can 
leave them there until they are sixteen year 





h © committ ‘ , { 


instit ution 
The Deplorable Result 


we. happened? Mrs. O’Brien put 
her children in the institution, or 
rather institutions, since sisters and brothers 
cannot always be placed in the same insti- 
tution. Consequently this boy O’Brien found 
hintself alone, away from his family. He 
came out and went his way. 

The state was through until he committed 
the murder; then the state took him up once 
more. 

It was too late; he was nearly twenty 
The influence of his mother was almost nil. 
Besides, she was still very busy with the 
other children. 

And again the state will choose the line 
of least resistance and again attempt to put 
him away—to death. 

rhis boy felt the mother tie more strongly 
than children who come out of institutions 
ordinarily do. I have known of many cases 
where children actually hated their mothers 


for the first few months after returning fron 
the institution 
Mothers and guardians have had great 


i the children accustomed 


, 
to real home life. So imbued were they 
with the institutional existence, that not 


difficulty in getti 


until they realized the beneficency of famils 
ies and the freedom of action in the home 

compared to the institution did these 
children learn to like their new surround 
ings. The pitiful tales told by such mothers 
ire deplorable 


What the State Could Have Said 
i RTHERMORE, in the case of the 


O’Brien boy, consider the enormous ex- 


pense entailed in prosecuting him. What 
tne tate ould have uid to his mother 
her me to ask id, wi ht chil 
( } i i i r 3! 
Y vo fir 
Mrs. O’Brien, I 
1 out ‘ “nee 
in just r incor l I l 
irces. Having all these children, it is your 
duty to st t hon h them, | ls 
ou an allowance of so much a month. which 


will enable you to do this. 
will expect you to s« . them to school 

regularly, where I will give them instruction 
free of charge. As Bae res hildren get to 
be sixteen years of age I will expect them to 
have had enough schooling to be able to get 
work to do. . 

‘Also, I will have my employment agency 
make certain that your children, as the y be 
come sixteen years of age, are placed under 
safe and sanitary conditions, so they will be 
as little care to you and me as possible, and 
as soon as your last child is sixteen years of 
ige you will by then, doubtless, with the aid 
I have given you, have been enabled to s¢ 
cure an assured income, and you wil] not 
need me any more.” 

In such a case the state can congratulate 
itself and say: ‘‘I have chosen, not the line 
of least resistance, but the safety line, the 
life line.’’ And when the state comes to figure 
out the economical side of the question, it 
will find that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it has saved the money that it would 
have had to pay in tuberculosis hospitals, de- 
linquent places for children, insane asylums, 
juvenile courts, and so on. ' 

\ Child Welfare Board can be established 
in every hamlet or community. As in New 
York City, the members who are public 
spirited citizens will serve without pay. This 
board may readily see to it that every child 
in its community is on the right road toward 
American citizenship. 
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We Crush These Fruits 


Condense Each Juice, and Seal It in a Bottle 
in These Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


Note the Jiffy-Jell distinction. 
fruit desserts, and the flavors are rich and abun- 
dant. We crush the fruit, condense the juice and 
seal it in a bottle. Each package of Jiffy-Jell has 
the fruit-juice essence in liquid form, in glass. 











| A Few Cents 
Serves You This 


This is a pint Jiffy-Jell des 
sert, pineapple flavor. It is made 
by adding boiling water, then, 

| when partially cooled, the fruit 
| juice flavor from the vial, and 
cooling in a mold 

We crush half a pineapple to 
make the flavor for this one des 
sert. Then the Jiffy-Jell mixture 
; acidulated with 

and powdered. We 


ise about one lemon to acidulat 


] 
mon 1111 
iemon juice, 


evaporated 


one dessert. Or sometimes we 
ise grape-juice acid, made from 
a bunch of grapes. 
The mixture comes ready 
sweetened and in proper color. 
The pint dessert will serve six 


people in mold form, or 12 if 


you whip the jell. And_ the 


whole dessert, rich in two fruit- 
juice essences, 
cents. So it is with all our fruit 


cesserts. 






are expensive. Jiffy-Jell costs 


eight of the 





costs but a few 








These are real- 


Fruit Needed Daily 


People need fruit daily 
Fresh fruits and canned fruits 


little. Yet it brings you fruit 
juice in condensed form 
finest kinds— 
rich, fragrant and abundant 

You should know Jiffy-Jell, and 
Millions are already using 
it. This new-grade dessert — this 
low-cost fruit dainty—is something 
no home should miss. 


at once 


Fruit All-Important 


Fruit is the chief quality in gela 
tine desserts. It is fruit that makes 
them healthful and delicious. But 
t must be real fruit, not an art 


1 4 
Clal lavor 


o 

The ide il torm 1s highly 
densed fruit Juice Sealed in glass, 
it keeps its freshness. Its volatile 
fragrance can’t escape. So Jiffy 
jell desserts seem filled with fresh, 


ripe truit. 


July Je ig 


Real-F ruit Desserts 
Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 





A Bottle in Each Package 


Mint Lime Lemon 
Strawberry Pineapple Orange 
Raspberry Cherry Loganberry 


Also Coffee Flavor 





Lime for Salad Jell 


Lime-fruit flavor makes 
tart, green salad jell. Serve 
with your salad, or mix the 
salad in before cooling and 
make a salad loaf. Use to- 
mato juice in place of half the 
water to give an added zest. 

Mint makes a green mint jell to 
serve with hot meats, cold meats 
or as a side dish. 


The Ideal Desserts 


These are ideal desserts. They 
supply the needed fruit. They form 
light desserts to follow heavy di 


ners. They are quick, convenient 


inexpensive. Jiffy-Jell will giv: 
ou new conceptions ofl t} is type 
f desst 


Compare it with the 

ry yanbert Pineapple, 
and Mint our premier flay 
Do this now, then send us th 
trade-marks as per offer below and 
get the mold you want. Cut « 
the offer so you won't forget. 











Thus you get real fruit, fresh and fragrant, and 
a wealth of it in Jiffy-Jell. You get its delights and 
its healthfulness, not a mere flavor. 
fruit-juice flavors are found in Jiffy-Jell alone. 
And millions have adopted Jiffy-Jell to get them. 


These bottled 














Jiffy Cup 


For Measuring 


This is also 
as called for in many recipes 
China cups vary in size, so reci 
pes are often spoiled Thus this 


Jiffy Cup is a kitchen necessity 


Send us two @j) trade-marks 
cut from the fronts of Jiffy-Jell 
packages and we will mail you 
the cup without charge At the 

ume time, if you wish, 
other trade-marks for a mold 
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serve a full packageof Jiffy-Jell. 





Individual Dessert Molds 


These aluminum molds come in assorted styles, six to a set. 





The six will 
Sent for 5 trade-marks. See offer at side. 





We Give 50c Molds 
Send us five @®) trade-marks cut from 


the fronts of 5 Jiffy-Jell packages and we 
will mail any aluminum mold we list here. 
re valued at 50c each 
Style—B—Pint Dessert Mold, heart 
Style—C—Pint Dessert Mold, fluted 
Style—D—Pint Salad Mold, to serve 


six. 
Style—E—Pint Dessert Mold, six pin 
nacles. 


Style—H— Pint 
shaped. 

Set of Six—Individual Molds as pic- 
tured. 


Dessert Mold, star 


fe cs Sd 


Jiffy Dessert Co. 


MAIL 
Waukesha, Wis. T H I S 


*nclose 5 Gj) trade-marks from the fronts of 


‘Sell: ancien Send me the I check 


Also 2 Trade-Marks for Jiffy Cup 
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roll of ScotTissue contains. 1000 
; patent sheets—a rare value. Think of 
-a thousand. old linen handkerchiefs 
wrapped in a dust proof roll and sold 
at a common-sense price. That is like 
ScotTissue. 


ScotTissue is econcmical. It goes 
farther. Bulky looking packages of 
toilet paper that seem cheaper cost 
more in point of service. Buy Scot- 
Tissue by the dozen rolls. 












Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 









RADE MARK REGISTERED Wt 
Pavan’ OFFICE AND FOREIGN 


“SOFT AS OLD 


” AN ABSORBENT | 
WHITE TOILET 


MADE BY 
Scott Paper 


CHESTER,PA. USA 


COPYRIGHT 1818, SCOTT PAPER COMPANY. 
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“Don't ask for toilet paper 
Ask for ScotTissue 
It's the proper thing to do” 











Only Mrs. Darrow seemed in the least taci- 
turn. Once or twice she looked rather 
grimly at her hostess, but her usual manner 
of imperturbable self-assurance was not ma- 
terially affected. 

After dinner Ellen, Gerald and the doctor 
repaired to the billiard room. Mrs. Joslyn 
and Mrs. Darrow sat in the library, whose 
long French windows, opening upon the gar- 
den, admitted a glamour of moonlight. Wood- 
man came in with coffee. The two ladies 
each took a demi-tasse; then, the butler hav- 
ing disappeared, instinctively looked at each 
other over their cups. 

“Tt is nice to have you home again, 
Louisa,”’ sighed Mrs. Darrow. ‘In the first 
place, you’ve the best chef on Long Island 
this coffee really is excellent!—and in the 
second, I shall now hope to see something 
of my son. I’ve scarcely laid eyes upon him 
for a year.” 

‘Ten months, Mrs. Darrow,” interposed 
the doctor’s wife gently. 

Che other went on unheeding: ‘Of course 
I don’t expect to see a great deal of Gerald 
even now. Out of the twenty-four hours 
that you’ve been home I’ve enjoyed his soci- 
ety just twice, once this morning at break- 
fast and once to-night at dinner—in your 
house.” 


RS. JOSLYN lifted her eyebrows and 

smiled innocently. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
think I encouraged Gerald to follow us in 
our travels,” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t think you did, my dear. I 
know you did. Heavens, what a dance you’ve 
led the boy! Bar Harbor, Hot Springs, a bit 
of New York, Havana, California, Japan. 
Ah, but you’re clever! You should have been 
a general.” 

“My dear Mrs. Darrow!”’ 

The latter leaned forward, her plain, aris- 
tocratic face lighted by a gleam of humor. 
“Don’t misunderstand me, Louisa. Person 
ally I admire you for it; I sincerely admire 
you. So many women have tried to interest 
Gerald, and they have all failed. Why? Be- 
cause they insisted upon thrusting the bait 
under his nose.. You kept it dangling just a 
little out of reach. You ran away from him. 
No one—no woman had ever run away from 
him before. He liked it. Men always do. It 
arouses their primitive impulses.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Darrow!”’ 

‘It arouses their primitive impulses. 
They run after. Gerald ran after. It was a 
stroke of genius, Louisa. Not only did you 
have him all to yourself, but you actually 
made him do his own courting. Every doting 
mother in society will be furious at you, and 
that is no mean distinction in itself.” 

‘But I couldn’t prevent Gerald from fol 
lowing us,” protested Mrs. Joslyn as she 
sipped her coffee. ‘‘He insisted upon going 
eve rywhe re with us, and of course he is fond 
of Ellen.” 

‘He’s head over heels in love with her 
I knew by the way he looked at her to-night 

t dinner. He didn’t think I noticed, but one 


is not a mother for nothing. Well! I suppos 
he'll waft to marrv her 

Mrs. Joslyn was conscious of a sudden 
celeration of her heartbeats. A slight breat 
lessness marked her next question: ‘Shall 


vou object if he does? 
' “No, Ishan’t. Asa matter of fact, I mad 
up my mind long ago not to object to Gerald’s 
wife, whoever she might be. If I don’t like 
her I shall say so—and go to live in Italy. If 
I do like her I shall say so—and go to live in 
Italy. I’ve always wanted to live in Italy. 
You must come visit me there, Louisa. But 
I warn you, I shan’t help you. You'll have to 
arrange the match yourself. By the way, 
just how far has it gone? Gerald, of course, 
has said nothing to me; I am merely his 
mother.”’ 

Mrs. Joslyn put down her coffee « iD ~ I'll 
be perfectly frank with you,” she said. 





WN RS. DARROW nodded. ‘You may 
well be. I’m a rather difficult person 
to deceive.”’ 

‘I shouldn’t think of trying to deceive 
you, dear Mrs. Darrow. The truth is that 
Gerald already has asked Ellen to marry 
him.” 

‘How very interesting! And has she ac 
cepted?” 

‘Not yet; not exactly. But she will; I 
feel sure of that. I have hopes of announcing 
her engagement informally at tea to-morrow 
afternoon. It’s her birthday, you know; and 
I’m planning to invite a few intimate friends. 
You'll come of course?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Darrow rumina 


tively. “I shall enjoy hearing of my son’s 
engagement—and seeing the faces of the 
oe dowagers. It will be very 
amusing 


Blindness 
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Mrs. Joslyn did not reply directly. She 
merely smiled, nodded and murmured some 
meaningless words whose burden was that 
of vague and general acquiescence. She 
was content to drop the subject—for the 
present at least. It is a wise general who 
knows victory when he sees it. 

She was in the midst of an innocuous de 
scription of Japan when Ellen, Gerald and 
the doctor entered the library. Mrs. Jos 
lyn welcomed the interruption with an in 
ward sigh of relief. ‘‘How did you come out 
at billiards, Walter?” she asked brightly 
turning to her husband. 

“Very badly,” replied the doctor. ‘Ellen 
gave us both a drubbing. She’s a wizard at 
it; eh, Gerald?’ 

“She always beats me,” replied Gerald 
with an adoring glance at the girl. 

Ellen was quick to deny the accusation 
‘Not always, Gerald. You won that night at 
the country club in Havana. Don’t y 
remember 


HAD a run of luck,” explained Gerald, 

and heaved an unconscious sigh. ‘‘ Won 
derful place—Havana! You ought to go 
there, mother.” 

Mrs. Darrow frowned. ‘‘Nonsense! I 
shall go to Italy.’ She got up abruptly from 
her chair. ‘In the meantime I shall go to 
bed. It’s the fashion nowadays to go to bed 
early; I’m sure I don’t know why. Take me 
home, Gerald. Good night, dear Louisa. So 
clever of you to have kept the bait dangling. 
Good night, Doctor Joslyn.” 

Gerald looked imploringly at Ellen. ‘ Will 
you walk through the garden with us?”’ he 
asked. “I'll see that you get home safely 

“That is a matter of course,’”? murmured 
Mrs. Darrow under her breath. 

Ellen reflected an instant, then nodded. 
I’d love to! It’s such a heavenly night. Do 
you mind, Mrs. Joslyn?” 

“Not at all, dear.” 

Ellen thereupon wrapped a scarf about 
her shoulders, and the three went out to- 
gether through the French windows, into the 
moonlit garden, leaving the doctor and Mrs. 
Joslyn alone in the library. 

The former promptly seated himself with 
an exclamation of satisfaction. ‘Well, my 
love, I’ve actually got you to myself at last 
I belie ve it’s the first time since you arrived. 
Come! Are you worn out with your travels?” 

Mrs. Joslyn, resting easily in her chair, 
shook her head. ‘On the contrary—I’m 
very well—and very happy. What do you 
think of her?” 

‘Ellen?’ 

‘Yes.”’ 


“ 


HE’S magnificent, the handsomest young 
woman I’ve seen in many a long day 
And such poise! Such a manner! How did 
you accomplish it, Louisa? 
‘To be frank with you,” replied his wife 
‘I am being frank with everyone this 


evening—I didn’t accomplish it; she cam 
by it naturally. I provided the means of her 
° - r 

development, that is all. I wrote you that 
he was superb.”’ 

‘Yes, but this! He made a gesture a 
though to express the inexpressible. ‘‘W1 
about Gerald 4 

Mrs. Joslyn looked at her husband and 
smiled. “She is going to marry him. Ther 


is no one else.” 

‘I congratulate you, my dear.” 

“Ellen is the one to be congratulated. She 
will have socie ty at her feet. Her prospects 
are quite dazzling.”’ Mrs. Joslyn stared for a 
moment into the bright vista of that en 
visaged future. “By this time to-morrow,” 
she concluded, “‘it will all be settled.” 

It was now the doctor’s turn to stare into 
the future, but apparently his view was not 
so brilliant as that which had disclosed itself 
to his wife’s imaginative gaze. ‘What of 
Michael Breith?”’ he said. ‘Will you ask 
him to the wedding?” 

Mrs. Joslyn frowned a little. “I don’t 
know,” she answered impatiently. “Let us 
not cross that bridge till we come to it.” 

“Does Ellen still—does she ever speak 
of him?” 

“Very seldom—and then only casually. 
It is impossible to know what she feels. She 
is extraordinarily deep in some re spects.”’ 
Mrs. Joslyn glanced inquiringly at the doc- 
tor: ‘Have you seen him?” 

“Not for months. At first I made an effort 
to look him up, to resuscitate the old friend 
ship. It was no use. He really has shut his 
door in the world’s face, gone into seclusion 
like a monk. He is very sad and patheti 
I say, Louisa, what a cold-hearted God i 
must be to shuffle human beings about lik« 
so many playing cards.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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‘Westclox— fora leisurely breakfast 


LITTLE time to spare in 

the morning means a better 

day all ’round: better for the man 
of the house who gets off to busi- 
ness feeling rzght; better for the 
little folks who have to be at 
school on time; and so much bet- 
ter for mother! You know what an 
unruffled morning means to her. 
Everywhere, Westclox alarms 
are timing smoother-running 
homes and better ordered days. 
They help you get more things 
done by doing each thing on time. 
They’re the most practical and 


household  time- 
keepers you can buy today. 
You'll find it a sensible invest- 
ment to have several Westclox 
telling time in different rooms. 


economical 


Put them where you need them 
most: the kitchen, laundry, bath- 
room and garage. More than 
one clock saves many steps. 

All Westclox are good clocks. 
The name, Westclox, means that 
the clock is made by the same 
folks who build Big Ben. It 
must be right before the name 


can go on the dial and tag. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Foot suffering 


Don’t go on suffering from foot troubles. 
Think how many hours they have spoiled 
for you—how they have robbed you of your 
ease and grace and poise. Unnecessarily! 


You don’t have to endure them. For there’s’ 
quick relief and permanent correction for 
every foot trouble, from the smallest corn to 
the most advanced case of “flat foot.” 





= 


ne 
The internationally-known foot specialist, 2, 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago, has spent 

his life-time in the study of the hum: an toot. 

He has found out the underlying cause of 
every foot trouble—of your foot trouble 

and he has perfected a scientific, simple cor- 
rective appliance or remedy for it. 


The methods of a foot specialist : 
the service of a graduate Practipedist 


These famous Dr. Scholl appliances— proved 
all of them—can be obtained in y 
shoe stores and department storeseverywhere. ™ 
One or more stores in your community has 
them. There you will find a graduate 
f Prac tipedist a foot expert trained in Dr. 
Scholl's own methods of giving foot comfort. 


successes, 


If you have weak or broken arches, the con 
dition, if neglected 
nature annot 


‘ will steadily 
correct if. 


grow worse: 


unaided ¢ Go 


to a ‘ 


ypliance will make it for 
a eh look well and feel comfortable. 


easy you 


If corns are hurting you; if you have crooked 
toes, weak arches, pains in your feet and legs; 
or if your feet perspire too much and burn, 
4 this Dr. Scholl Practipedist understands your 
trouble and knows how to correct its cause. 
: 








Go to him at once. His services are free. So 
asi ly, so ine xpe nsive ly you can get relief and 
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is so needless! 


No matter what your foot trouble may be, 
inexpensive way to relieve and correct it 
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The Cause 
louses on the ball of the foot can be removed 
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Foot Eazer 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Eazer eases the feet, body and 
rues. It relieves overstrained muscles and 


Can be w 
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y shoe, high or low 


nderful « yrn_ in 








Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Support 
of pains an 7d cramps and cal 


Dr. Scholl” 
pport u hich 


| 
| 
Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
upports the weakened arch 
| 








Dr. Scholl Practipedist and get permanent Walk-Strate Heel Pads 
relief. If you wa tender bunions or burn Persons who run their heels over can pres 

e h she f their hoe + wear r D | 
ing callouses, he can tell you just what Shapes cnsuen Hel Pada” The 


Bunion Reducer 





D Sch s Bunion Reducer takes off the 
com fort gon t go on suffering from foot pressure that makes a tender bunion hurt. 
troubles. Ar t preserves the shape of the shoe 

Write for this booklet 
A copy of Dr. Scholl’s practical little booklet-—“The Feet and Their 
Care” yours tor r asking. Write for it today. Address The 
Scholl Mtg. Co., Dept. 102, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Il 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


and Remedies relieve and correct every foot trouble 








Mrs. Joslyn shrugged her shoulders. 
“That depends—as I have so often said, dear 
Walter—upon one’s position in the pack. 
From Ellen’s viewpoint, for instance, the 
cards have been most propitious.” 

“Still,” said the doctor with a persistence 
that Mrs. Joslyn was inclined to consider 
obstinacy, “I can’t help being sorry for old 
Michael. He has been rather done out of his 
happiness.” 

““My dear Walter, he has his work, his 
writing. I’m told that poets always do better 
for having their hearts broken.” 

“Sometimes I wish I hadn’t meddled in 
his life.’ 

‘You were nothing more than 
ment in the hands of Providence.” 

The doctor threw up his hands. “To be 
sure. I had forgotten that Providence was 
conducting matters.” 

“The chances are,” Joslyn with 
determined cheerfulness, Mr. Breith 

vill compose a masterpiece an d become very 
famous indeed. Then I shall ask him to din 
ner and everything will be splendid.” 

“Hmm! I hope so,” responded the doctor 
without enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Joslyn, however, refused absolutely 
to be depressed by her husband’s doubts. 
She had hit upon an agreeable idea with re- 
gard to the poor poet, Michael, and would 
not be robbed of it by passing pessimisms. 
She proceeded to prove her thesis, which 
was the very ancient one of the beneficial 
effects of suffering upon art, and had got as 
far back as Milton’s blindness when Ellen 
and Gerald came in suddenly from the gar- 
den and put an end to her discourse. 

“T picked this, Mrs. Joslyn,” said Ellen, 
holding up a rose. “* Do you mind?” 


an instru- 


said Mrs. 
“th: it 


RS. JOSLYN looked at the slender fig 

ure illumined by the faint glamour of 
the moon and poised, for the moment, in one 
of those graceful, unpremeditated attitudes 
that nature grants her creatures occasionally 
to shame them of all studied poses; an atti 
tude rendered more exquisite and delicate 
by the tenuous drapery of a chiffon scarf that 
fell from her hair (in which threads of moon 
light still seemed tangled) over her shoulders 
and slim bare arms almost to her knees. She 
wore a dress the color of gold, and might 
have been a princess stepped from a fairy tale. 

Mrs. Joslyn uttered a brief sigh. “ Not at 
all, my dear.” 

“Jove!” exclaimed the doctor 
“you are a privileged character.” 

His wife rose from her chair. ‘‘ Walter, go 
to bed. I’m going, that’s certain.”’ 

Gerald Darrow nodded approvingly. “ Ex 
cellent habit,” said he, ‘‘ going to bed early 
that is, if you care for it. Personally, I don’t. 
It interferes so with one’s evening.” 

‘You two children may do as you please,”’ 
observed Mrs. Joslyn. ‘At my age one must 
consider one’s complexion. Come, Walter 

‘I believe I'll cigar, my 
said the doctor innocently. Chen, 
ing to catch his wife added 

Hmm! L believe | 
won't. Curious how sleepy becomes 
Must be the spring air. 
young owls.” 


heartily, 


smoke a love 
happe n 
s eye, he 


yught 


at onct 
On second th 
one 
Good night, 
‘Good night,” said Ellen, giving him her 
hand. 

To Mrs. Joslyn she 
but was embraced by 
be rantly. 


prese nted her che ek, 

that lady almost exu 
rhe doctor and his wife thereupon 
retired, leaving the library, with its moon- 
drenched windows and its faint perfume of 
roses, to the two young people. 


ERALD DARROW stood with his hands 

in the pockets of his dinger coat, gazing 
at Ellen solemnly, longingly. ‘It is jolly get- 
ting home, isn’t it?” 


The girl glanced at him sidewise. “The 
word ‘home’ has rat he ra broad meaning for 
you, hasn’t it, Gerald 

‘Home is where the heart is.” Ellen 
turned away quickly, so that he could not 
see the expression upon her face. He went 


toward her and, standing at her shoulder, 
said: ‘‘ You know what I mean, Ellen.” 

‘I know that you’ve treated your mother 
most shamefully. You've scarcely spent an 
hour with her since you arrived. What will 
she think?” 

“She'll think we’re engaged.” 
Ellen whirled about with a pretty flutter 


of laces and Pr te him. “We're not.” 
“Ah,” he said, “but we’re going to be, 
aren’t we, Ellen?’ 


told you that I] 
answer to-morrow. 
now.” 

He laughed uncertainly. “T shall stay till 
midnight and ask you one minute after. 
Ellen, Ellen, in heaven’s name, why won’t 
you say ‘Yes’ tome? Why won’t you marry 


would give you your 
It’s not fair to ask me 


Blindness 
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me? You know that everything I have is 
yours. You know that I love you 

Her face beneath its bright aura of hair 
had become very pale. “ Please!’’ she whis- 
pered. 

Gerald made an impotent gesture and fell 
back a pace. “Oh,” he burst out, “if I had 
only gone on being a poet! Then I could say 
it properly. Then I could make you listen 
tome. But since I’m not a poet’’—he drew a 
long breath—‘‘I may as well be practical. 
After all, the question of marriage has its 
practical side.” 

“So far as I can learn,” said the girl with a 
curious note of bitterness in her voice, ‘it 
has nothing else.” 





ERALD became apologetic, though his 

fervor still remained to give emphasis 
to his words. ‘‘I don’t want to be vulgar. | 
don’t want to keep dangling my infern: us for 
tune before your eyes. But it’s all | ot 
you know. And twenty million 
on every bush.” 

Ellen evidently had regained control of 
herself. She said in a tone that Gerald recog- 
nized as inexorable: “You really must g 
home to your mother.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “If you won't 
say ‘Yes’ tome, you won't. But I warn you, 
I shall expect a definite answer to-morrow. 
I can’t go on like this. It’s too much of a 
strain. I shan’t sleep a wink for thinking of 
you. I shall spend the night mooning about 
the garden, smoking more than is good for 
me and—and looking up at your win 
dows ——”’ He uttered a groan and, seizing 
her hand, pressed it in his. Then he strode 
to the open windows and disappeared into 
the luminous darkness. 

Ellen, when he had gone, seated herself 
in a chair and, folding her arms across her 
bosom, gave herself up to intensely serious 
reflection. She knew that she must decide 
momentous matters, must make up her 
mind about Gerald Darrow for one thing. 
Yet, despite the obvious importan e of the 


; doesn’t gro 


) 


decision, despite the fact that she had 
reached a crisis in her life and needed the 
utmost clarity of thought to meet it, her 


faculties refused to muster themselves to the 
task. Extraneous and irrelevant fancies di- 
verted her spirit from its high council with 
reason; vivid memories and vague dreams 
alternately blinded and befe wged her mental 
vision. She was still struggling to exercise 
that intelligence which God has given to 
man, somewhat to bless and somewhat, one 
doubts not, to plague him, when Woodman, 
the butler, came into the library with an 
announcement. 

‘Excuse me, miss. 


rhere’s a person to see 
I 


you.” The good man’s tone was sufficient 
comment upon the unusual nature of the 
event. 

LLEN rose 7 once. ‘What sort of per- 

son ’ she é sked eager] 

\ very queer sort indeed, miss, if I may 

5 \ sharp littl man with 1 hump on 

D k and a undle I l I re 

me that ere ft tl l eal 
go, if I’m not 1 

‘Yes, I know I e peel pectin him 
Please ask him to come in. 

“Very good, miss 

‘And—Mr. Woodman.” 

Che butler smiled. ‘‘ Yes, miss?” 

‘You needn’t stay up. I'll see to putting 
out the lights 

“Very good. Thank you, miss.” He 
bowed stiffly and left the library. 

A moment later appeared in the door 
way Isaac, the Jew, the humpback, look- 
ing more gnarled and twisted than ever 
before and carrying under his arm a huge 


parcel wrapped in brown paper. This he 
placed upon a chair and came shuffling for- 
ward, smiling dubiously and wringing his 
hands. 
‘Is it really Ellen?” he 
his sharp, tremulous voice. 
“Yes, it’s I, of course.”” She held out her 
hands to him. “ Don’t you know me, Isaac?” 
He gazed at her slowly from head to foot. 
“You have changed. You are not the same.” 
‘It’s my education, I’ve been edu 
cated this last year.” 
Isaac shook his head. 


you, » queried in 


Isaac. 


“They could never 


educate you, Ellen. You're too smart for 
them.” 
The girl laughed lightly. “Then it’s my 


age. I'll be twenty-one to-morrow, you 
know.” 
“Yes, that’s it. You’ve grown up.” 
“One can’t help growing up,”’ said Ellen 
‘no matter how smart one is.” 
You have become a real lady,’’ declared 
the Jew. “Well,” he added with a delicate, 
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Brings Beauty While You Sleep 


LL through the night Pompeian Night Cream (an improved 
cold cream) is soothing your face, softening it and bringing, 
while you sleep, the beauty of a soft, youthful skin. After exposure 
to the wind it will clean and heal the tissues. After traveling by train 
or motor, use it to take the dust out of the pores. Use it nightly, 
steadily, and it will soften and youth-i-fy your skin. Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream is for sale by all druggists at 40c and 80c a jar. 


Other popular Pompeian toilet preparations are Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing), which removes face shine; Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder 
that stays on; Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't crumb le; Pompeian MAS.- 
SAGE Cream; and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 25c talcum with an exquisite 
new odor). Samples and Art Panel sent for a dime. Cli » the coupon now. 


Get Art Panel and Samples 


This large art panel, entitled “Sweetest Story Ever Told,” is in 
beautiful colors. Size, 26 x 8 inches. Samples sent of the “Instant 
Beauty” treatment, including Pompeian Day Cream, Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, and Pompeian Bloom. Also Night Cream and 
Pompeian Fragrance. With these samples you can make many 
interesting beauty experiments. All for a dime (in coin). Please 
clip the coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Superior Ave.,-Cleveland, Ohio. 
Also made in Canada. 
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**Don't Envy Beauty 
Use Pompeian”’ 


Guarantee 


The name Pompceian 
On any package is your 
guarantee of quality and 
safety. Should you not 
be « 
the 
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2001 Superior Avenue, land, 
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Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested. 
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When You Serve Them at Breakfast with this | 
Luscious New Preserve 
The Great I 
OU are looking for new foods to tempt the tang and zest, a delightful change from the usual Breakfast 
family’s appetite—see how they welcome Sun foods. Hear your folks ask for it every day, after Comeinatven 
kist Marmalade—particularly the men. they have tasted these delicious combinations. ' 
Serve with toast, hot biscuits, muffins; and in You who have never tried good marmalade like 
place of syrup on wafHes, pancakes and toasted this don’t know what you’re missing. 
English muffins. And you don’t know how good marmalade can be 
It provides an entirely new breakfast with new until you know Sunkist. 
Cooked by Women 
: In the genuine “home way”’ 
: Sunkist Marmalade is made by the California They use four times as much fruit as some cooks 
a orange growers. Their kitchens are located 1n the do to make a pound of marn 
} midst of the world’s finest groves. Here they get You cog ' ' h 
the fresh, ripe fruit for this rare marmalade. ** he taste’ , ou ti Sunkist M 
The marmalade is made by women who cook ot ma 
“small stoves—only a few \s| ur gt r to s you a 
pounds at a time—in the tomorrow morni! yreaktast. 
genuine “hon vay.” Try it also as a healthful “spread” for th 
° ' | in on ] 
Chey use the rich, pure children’s bread 
juice, the vellow part ot ' send a post rd for valuable fh book by M Alice 
leer api er Be 3radley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
» peel, finely shredde > | | I | cery, 
— peel, " be ed ed, Boston, entitled. “31 Ways to Serve Sunkist Marmalade.” 
yure sugar, a little lemon ‘ eee : 
. = te ws Note the delicious Sunkist dainties suggested for lunch- 
oO! a1 ape fruit juice sei eons, teas, Sun lay night suppers and other occasions when l 
that’s all. you entertain, 
t 
CALIFORNIA: Fruit GRowERS ExCHANG! s 
D i ? | 
Los Angeles, Califor I Ont. 
Also Shipper Sunk Oranges and Sunkist Lemon abs ‘ : 
wens Sty teen mere we ie! Sat . 
Delicious on Pancakes in Place of Syrup g 
| 
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By Scammon Lockwood 


HE Arkansas Traveler 
founda man whose roof 
leaked seven streams. 
He said he couldn’t fixit while 
it rained, and when it wasn’t 
raining it didn’t need fixing. 

Anyone who has energeti- 
cally endeavored to catch 
water from seven different 
roof leaks with a dishpan in 
one hand and a washbasin in 
the other will agree that it 
is important for a roof to be 
vater-tight. 

But every man or woman 
who considers the building of 
should give careful 
ittention to the matter of the 
roof. For the roof is impor- 
tant not only as a protection 
against weather, but asa pro- 
tection against fire. Amer- 

i’s per ¢ apit i fire loss is th 

itest in the world Wi 
burn 
hing like three hundred mil 
lion dollars a year. About 90 
per cent of this loss is more or 
less preventable and a pro- 
portion of it is due to the 
roof-communicated fire. 

In many localities certain 
kinds of roofing have been 
used so long and so generally 
that they have, in those com- 
munities, become almost a 
fixed principle in building 
construction, whether they 
have any superior merit or 
not. Many roofs are really 
only the outgrowth of build- 
ing customs of other days 
when it was a question of 
what you could get. 


The Different Kinds of 
Roofing 


ig the perfect roofing, 
1 iccording to modern 
tandards, must combine the following three 
jualifications: 

1) It must be a complete shelter. This 
means that it will keep out the rain, the heat 
of midsummer and the cold of winter. It 


a house 


been ing up some 


must be absolutely proof against all roof 
communicated fire, not only for the benefit 


of the owner of that particular dwelling, but 
for the benefit of everyone. The perfect 
roofing should be fireproof or at least highly 
fire resistant. 

(2) It should be and not 
expensive to maintain in good condition. 

3) Andit should, by all means, be artistic; 
pleasing to the eye and in harmony with the 
general design of the building. 


easy to put on 





Now, bearing in mind these requisites of 
the ideal roofing, let us consider the variou 
roofings. Here is ay t of those in use in 

intry. Nearly all are usable in one form 
rr another on either tr it”’ or “sloping si 

( though some, as in the case of asp 

bestos shingles d wooder 
I be confined to sloping roof 
built-up type of comparatively flat 

( lt IS impos ible, due to varying con 
litions and ts in different rtior 

intry as large as this, to express in th 

lowing list any comparative order of util 


or expense: 


l oll roofing Wood hingle 
Bi lilt-up roofing 6) Slate 
3 As phi ult shingles 7 rile 
4) Tin or other metal 8) Asbestos shingle 
Roll roofing, or what is often termed 


‘ready roofing,” or “‘prepared roofing,” is 
the cheapest roofing available in first cost. 
In the past it has not been used to any great 
extent for dwellings though occasionally we 

e farmhouses covered with it. It is more 
generally used, however, on outbuildings, 
barns, sheds, garages, etc. Recently, how 
ever, owing to the increasing cost of all 
roofing, roll roofings have been used on less 
expensive habitations. Roll roofing, with a 
finish of ground slate, mica or fine pebbles or 
ground asbestos rock, is used chiefly on tem 
porary buildings and also looks fairly well 
on a small bungalow with a comparatively 
flat roof, commonly referred to as a “Cali 
fornia bungalow.”’ In view, however, of the 
possibility of “buckling” the “built-up”’ 
type, at the slight additional expense, is well 
worth the difference whenever the roof is 
exceedingly flat. 


Roll Roofings are of Two Classes 
nt roofings may be divided into two 


general classes, one being the “smooth” 
surface type, the other having a surface for 
both protection and appearance of any of 
the various coatings previously described. 





The Roof of Your House 





Anyone Who Has Energetically Endeavored to Catch 
Water From Seven Different Roof Leaks Will Agree 
That it is Important for a Roof to be Water-Tight 





Of the “smooth’’-surface there are the 
asbestos roll r ofings and those roll roofings 
which pa iss under the broad term of “‘ rubber 
This term is misleading, but be 

cause it has grown up in the trade, it 
tinues to be used. 

The better manufacturers have adopted 
the term “ roofings to avoid all 
suspicion of an attempt to mislead. So 
called ‘rubber roofing” contain 
trace of rubber, which material would not be 
suitable for, as everyone knows, rubber dries 
out and cracks whether indoors or out. 
Familiar examples are rubber bands, jar 
rings and erasers which have ages. The only 
excuse for the name is that such roofings 
perhaps slightly resemble rubber in appear 
ance and, when new, are waterproof. 

rootings are composed of a felt, the 


¢ f whirh are fac } 


gredients of which are rags, b 


type 


roonngs. 


con 


rubber type”’ 





doesn’t 


] he se 


hief ir 
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As Usual, the Best is the Cheapest 


Ww RE long se 
are desired, however, the better grade 


of these types of roll roofings, which are de 
pendable, should be insisted upon. A good 
asbestos roofing is made of two sheets of 
fabric plied together, thoroughly 
impregnated with natural asphalt and coated 
with ground rock. <A _ three-ply 
asbestos roofing at a slightly higher price is 
naturally still better. 
Good tarred-felt 


rvice and low upkee pcost 


asbestos 


asbestos 


roofings consist of the 
same number of plies of felt as described, 
thoroughly impregnated with coal-tar pitch 
These are used on the flat-surface 
since asphalt, which is a “higher melting 
point” product, will not run or ooze, as will 
tar, on a steep slope under the action of the 
sun. Felts, as well as asbestos, are also im- 
pregnated with asphalt. 

Of course an asbestos roofing is highly fire 
resistant, but it is not intended by this state- 
ment to give too bad an impression of the 
other roofings. The better grades are very 
durable and satisfactory; and there are one 
or two brands, coated with pebbles or shells 
or ground slate, that can be depended upon 
for very long service and which, owing to 
their covering, are also fire resistant. 

Built-up roofing consists of layers of water- 
proofed felt, built up upon the roof in one 
solid covering, using hot asphalt or coal-tar 
pitch to bind together the separate layers. 
The exposed surface is usually finished with 
gravel, crushed slate, slag or, as in the case of 


roots 








M ost 
Severe 
Test 
Known 


HIS is the water 

bottle that with- 
stands years of use— 
and even abuse; the 
bottle that easily up 
227 pound man without 
(the 


asbestos roofing, with some 
coating of asphalt paint. 
There are certain fixed speci- 
fications for the application 
of built-up roofing. Its use 
is largely confined to large 
buildings and so seldom for 
residences that it is unneces- 
sary to consider it in this 
article. 





holds a 
leaking or bursting 
vere test known): the bottle that 
is guaranteed for 
lasts much longer. 


most se 





two years but 





Asphalt Shingles 
EXT on the list is th 
| 


asphalt shingle. Per . : : ] - 
Gaile Waleos adier Garther i uch a high-quality product is the 
ould be well to under 
stand exactly what asphalt 





Whitall Tatum 
Maroon “Special” 


shingles are. Do not cor 
fuse them with asbestos shin 


gles. The asphalt shing 


contains nothing that is used 

l Ln asbestos shing] I 
eseiess diiinala tentens Water Bottle 
of the ingredients of the 


as phalt shingle. 

Although the asphalt shin- 
gle is by no means as in 
flammable as the wooden 
shingle, although it can 
properly be classed as fire 
resistant, it nevertheless will 
burn, since it contains a 
great deal of inflammable 
material. 

Asphalt shingles are com- 
posed of very much the same 
materials that enter into the 
composition of the “‘ rubber- 
type” roofing, 


one of the articles that have helped 
to spread throughout the world the 
reputation for dependab le goods 
enjoyed by this company. 


A water bottle is so useful and 
valuable in affording quick relief of 
scores of aches and pains that you 
should secure one immediately. 


Ask your druggist for the guaran- 


: pressed to- saat | ee 7. F 
gether and impregnated with teed \ hitall Patum Maroon 
asphalt and other water- | | Special You will find It de- 
proofing ingredients. Usu pendable in emergencies, for every 


ally they are surfaced with 

crushed slate or gravel. An | | 
enormous number of asphalt 
shingles have been sold in 
both the single unit, or 


member of the family. 


$2. 


West of 


50 - ” . 


$2.75 


shingle type, and in what is 
known as the “strip” type 
consisting of a contir s layer with cuts 
re ne 1e Open points between succe 





sive shing Chey come in varying color 
cut to various shapes. They are not recom 
mended, however, on exposed locations where 
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Whitall Tatum 
Company 


75 Years Making 
Dependable 


New York 


trong winds preval, 
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Metal Roofings 


{' YW about copper, tin, zinc, or in fact any 
metal roof? Copper and zinc are too 


















Philadelphia 
costly and, as with il other r known mate rials Boston 
some fault can be found with them. Due to ’ 2 ; 
the action of contraction and expansion, as San Francisco 
will have been 1 pantry sinks and on | 
kitchen-table tops, they may “creep” | 
open up seams \ tin roof needs constant 
repainting or it will rust out and leak badly 
lo be sure, there are in almost any comm 
atihs tim + ios S be y 
ie | iT } 

a 
' 
! Crt 
ine ¢ ce cel 
the D ‘ } 
1\ kk il 
certainly is not an economical roofing ma 
terial as far as upkeep is concerned. Nor is it 
nea nical roofing to app 





Wooden Shingles 


Tarnish Beauty 
TOODEN shingles were so universally , 
5 ; aa and Stai 
WU employed on the Atlantic seaboard in ” and Lustre 
Colonial days that they have almost become Easily Quickly 
a national characteristic of our architecture. 
The pleasing irregularity of wooden shingles Removed Restored 


gives just that touch of variety which appeals 
to all and it has proved pleasing in combina 
tion with many architectural schemes 


For over 50 vears 


Electro- -Silicon 








To-day a number of cities prol yhibit the use —" » Sliver Pollet 
of wooden shingles within certain fire zones. leans » « | ind w 
Some experiments have been made in the went light! with I 
treating of wooden shingles with various De — . nm e th work 
solutions to render them more durable and If you Silicon Pol ( 
fire retardant. Powd : 
< ] k va 
(rea 10 :2 sizes. | r 10c. 
Slate is Coming to the Front Sold whe For Free sample, address | 
New York. 





“ae } ' The Electro- Silicon Co., 28 Cliff St., 
LATE substantial, honest sort - - 

of roofing. It has its objections, how- 
ever, if such they can be called; for example, 


when graduated or “architect t 


is a good, 





ural” effec 


sare 








obtained, it is heavy and necessitates strong 
roof framing. As “ gri adu: ited”’ roofs are sel 
dom placed upon small houses no additional 
expense is required for the roof framing when 
the regulation thickness is used. Slate is fire 
proof and, like all other roofings which are 
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The Cleansing Principle 
Distinguishes the A-B-C 


The most efficient washer must be the 
one that gives the greatest agitation with 
the least wear on the clothes. The method 
of washing determines how much or how 
little wear the agitation will give the clothes 
in getting them clean. 

Clothes can be washed clean and quickly 
with gentle handling, as you may learn 
from a home demonstration of the 


4-B- 
Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 











Once Around 
and Reverse 


The white maple cylinder in the A-B-C 


reverses at the end of every revolution, 
forcing hot suds through the clothes 44 times 
per minute. The frequency of agitation 
and the gentle handling are superiorities 
that distinguish the A-B-C Super Electric. 


The Washing Principle 
Makes the Washer 


Careful designing has made possible the re- 
volving-reversing cylinder without noise or jar. 
The dealer who demonstrates the A-B-C 
will show you how its quiet operation is 
accomplished. 

Preference for the A-B-C Super Electric is not 
due to any one feature, but to the combination 
of superiorities which represent the greatest 
value per dollar invested. 


The A-B-C dealer will gladly give you a 
home demonstration and arrange time pay- 
ments if desired. He will not urge you to keep 
the A-B-C if you are not fully satisfied. 


In “The A-B-C of Wash 


Day”’ Director of Good House- It Is 
Important 


That You 
Order 
Promptly 











Send for 
‘**The 
A-B-C of 
Wash 
Day”’ 





keeping I nstitutetells‘*‘ Howto 
Machine Wash.”’ Ask for it. 
Name of A-B-C dealer will be 


sent also. 




















ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of electric and power washing 
machines in America 
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Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176) 


philosophical humor, “I suppose it can’t be 
helped. You had a nice trip, eh?” 

“The best part of it was getting home,” 
said Ellen; and she added impetuously: ‘It’s 
so good to see you, Isaac.” 

“Tt’s good to see you, Ellen.” 

“T was afraid you might not come.’ 

“Not come! When-you sent for me?” 

‘But it’s so late!”’ said Ellen as she seated 
herself. ‘I had almost given you up.” 

“T only got your note this afternoon,” ex- 
plained the Jew. ‘‘And then I was a little 
delayed. I stopped to get you something for 
your birthday.” 

““Ah, what a memory you have, Isaac. I 
shall have to reckon with it when I’m forty. 
Do sit down. I’ve a thousand questions to 
ask you.” 


, 


SAAC took a chair, but rested lightly upon 

the edge of it. “I have only a short time 
to stay,” he said. ‘‘I must catch the next 
train back to town.”’ 

“In that case,’’ responded Ellen, ‘I’ve 
just one question to ask you: How is 
Michael?”’ 

“Haven’t you heard from him?” coun- 
tered the Jew. 

“No. I didn’t want—what good are /et- 
ters? They’re so full of words one can’t make 
anything out of them. I want the truth.” 

‘“*Ah, the truth!”’ murmured Isaac, star- 
ing at her with his small, bright eyes. 

The girl said rapidly: “Is he well? Is he 
happy?” 

“*He is well.” 

“And happy?” 

The Jew gave a shrug. “It is not easy to 
say whether a man is happy in this world, 
especially when he shuts himself up in a 
room, away from everybody.” 

“But he must think of his career. Every 
great artist must think of his career.” She 
paused, then continued interrogatively: 
‘Great artists always shut themselves up in 
rooms, don’t they, Isaac?”’ 

“How should I know?” demanded the 
other. ‘I’m nothing but a business man.” 

‘‘Nonsense! You're a publisher.” 

“Publishers are no wiser than others.”’ 

“But you must know what Michael has 
written. Has he accomplished much?” 

“He has worked hard,” replied Isaac non- 
committally. “Every day he spends at his 
desk, writing.” 

“Then he has found solitude a congenial 
atmosphere to work in? He likes being 
alone?” 

*“ As to that, I couldn’t say.” 


HE girl made a gesture, as though brush 

ing aside all superfluous questions. ‘‘ Has 
he realized his ambitions?”’ she asked im- 
pulsively. “Has he done great things?”’ 

Isaac smiled rather an enigmatical smile 
The expression on his intelligent, ugly face 
would have been one of perfect cynicism had 
it not been touched by an underlying sweet 
ness that converted it to something mori 
noble. ‘‘That I will let you judge tor you! 
self,’’ he said, nodding and rubbing his hands 

She was all curiosity in an instant. “How 
Isaac?” 

He indicated the bulky parcel that he had 
left upon the chair. ‘‘Open the present that 
I brought for you, and you will see.”’ 

*“You mean ’ She got up and began 
to fumble at the string with which the parcel 
was tied. Isaac watched her slyly. She re- 
moved the brown paper coverings and dis- 
closed a squat, green-and-yellow vase or jar. 
“Tsaac!’’ she exclaimed, ‘“ what is it?”’ 

“Tt is his year’s work.” 

“His year’s work?” She stared at the vase 
with a puzzled expression. 

Isaac rose and took-it from her hands. 
“Yes, yes,” he said; ‘it is allin here. Don’t 
you know what this is?” 

““No, I—wait!”’ She closed her eyes and 
slowly ran her fingers over the mysterious 
object. “It’s the Chinese jar that used to 
stand on Michael’s desk,” she®cried. 

“The one he put his poems into, you re- 
member?” Isaac’s voice had become sharp 
with excitement. “ Well, to-night I borrowed 
it to bring it down to you. I wanted to show 
you what it contained.’ He tapped the jar 
with a bony forefinger. “In there is the re- 
sult of his year of solitude; in there is the 
great effort of his soul, his art, his poetry, all 
his fine dreams!” He peered up at the girl 
and said peremptorily: “Hold out your 
hands.” 

Wonderingly, she obeyed him. He lifted 
the Chinese jar, that reservoir of a poet’s 
inspiration, and, turning it upside down, 
shook it gently. Out of the mouth of it fell 
a little cloud of dust that glistened in the 
lamplight momentarily and then vanished 
forever. 

“Dust!” 


“Yes,” whispered the Jew. “Dust! Noth- 
ing! All his fine dreams!” 

“T don’t understand. You said that he 
had worked?” 

“So he has; but not at beautiful things, 
not at things worth putting into the Chinese 
jar. It has stood empty for one year, gather- 
ing the dust. Do you know what he is doing 
now with the talents that God has given 
him? He is writing advertisements—ad- 
vertisements for toilet soap, for baking 
powder’’—Isaac’s voice grew shrill—‘for 
breakfast foods !”’ 

“Why?” asked Ellen simply. 

“He needs the money.” 

The girl was surprised and _ troubled. 
“Michael needs money? Has he had losses, 
Isaac?” 

“He has never had anything to lose,”’ re- 
turned the Jew deliberately. ‘‘He is a poor 
man. 

Ellen grew slowly pale . “Isaac! What ire 
you saying? Do poor men live in fine houses 
Do poor men have paintings by Rembrandt 
on their walls?” 

“Paintings by Rembrandt! You still be- 
lieve that, eh?” 

“Believe? There’s no question of belief. 
Michael has told me a thousand times ——”’ 

“He has told you fairy tales,” interrupted 
the Jew. 

“Tsaac!” 


“7 OU asked for the truth. Iam telling you 

the truth. This afternoon when I got 
your note I made up my mind that I would 
tell you the truth. Ever since you were a little 
girl we have all been lying to you, Mr. Breith 
most of all. Of course he did it for your good. 
He did it to make you happy. He gave you 
pretty thoughts to play with because you 
could not see to play with toys. He made 
out that you were a princess living in a beau- 
tiful house, in a beautiful street; a fine house 
filled with fine things. Well, you are not 
blind any more. Now all those innocent 
fairy tales have become lies.” 

“Lies!” ejaculated Ellen in horror. ‘‘Our 
home—Michael’s home—a lie!”’ 

“His home is in a boarding housz on the 
edge of the slums,” said Isaac pitilessly. 
“His books, his pictures, his Venetian an- 
tiques, his rugs from Bagdad—all imagina 
tion! Maybe it is wrong to tell you this, but 
I have thought it out—for one year I have 
thought it out—and I do not believe that 
telling the truth ever hurt anybody.” 

“Tt has hurt me cruelly,” said Ellen, look- 
ing at him with a stricken face. 

A sudden spasm of remorse seized the 
warped little man. “I did it because I love 
you, Ellen,” he almost sobbed. ‘‘I did it be- 
cause I love you.” 

“Tknow; I understand; I—I’meven glad 
you told me.”” She sank down upon a divan 
“It changes everything. What am I todo?” 

“Do?” he repeated. ‘“‘Do whatever will 
make you happiest. That is almost always 
the right thing.’ He stooped and caught her 
hand, pressed it to his lips. “Oh,” he cried 
passionately, “if I could only be a lump of 
dirt under your feet to lift you up to you 
happiness!” 

‘“Tsaac!’’ murmured Ellen; and could say 
no more for the lump in her throat. 


TT°HE Jew straightened up and gazed at her 

with a certain fierce exultation. ‘I have 
smashed that old fairy tale of ours; but after 
all, fairy tales are only for children.’’ He 
picked up the wrapping paper on the floor 
and began to bind it once more about the 
Chinese jar. 

Ellen observed these preparations with 
dismay. “You aren’t going?” she pleaded. 

“T have done what I came to do. I must 
catch my train back to the city.”” Holding 
up the awkwardly tied bundle, he said: “I 
must take this back with me. It was not 
much of a birthday present after all, eh? 
Only a handful of dust.” 

“Perhaps—I am not sure ——’”’ mused 
the girl; then in a strange, hopeless tone: 
“What is life but a few grains of dust falling 
to the ground?” 

“Ah,” said Isaac softly, “it is so much 
more than that.” 

“Stay and talk to me, Isaac,”’ she begged. 
“You are so clever and so wise. And I— 
there are such problems for me todecide ——”’ 

He shook his head and smiled sorrowfully. 
“You must decide them for yourself, Ellen 
It is hard to deny you anything, but | 
cannot stay. Only remember this’’—he hesi 
tated, as though searching for some inevi 
table phrase—“‘ there is nothing in the world 
but love. Everything else is a dream.” 

He went out so noiselessly that she was 
not aware of his going. When next she looked 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 
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’M glad to see you're get- 
ting sensible, Tom, and 
shampooing your head your- 
self. You’re a big boy now— 
one of these days you'll be a 
man! And if there’s one thing 
a man must be, it’s CLEAN— 
inside and out! Clean thoughts, 


clean face, clean neck, clean hair. 


“Now, look at Uncle Henry. 
Uncle Henry is a dear good man 
as ever was, 1 know, and we 
think the world and all of him. 
But if he had been as particular 
at nine as he is now, he’d prob- 
ably have lots of nzce, glossy hair— 
instead of a shiny, bald scalp. 


“How did Uncle Henry get 
bald? Well, Tom, I suppose it 
was like this: Uncle Henry 
thought his hair would take care 
of itself. Then he got dandruff. 
Next thing /e knew, his hair 
was commencing to get thin. 
Even then Uncle Henry didn’t 
‘get wise,’ as you boys say. 


“Now, Tom, rub the lather 
in—rub it in well, for that’s the 


secret of a real shampoo.” 


* * % 


Will Tom take sister Margaret’s 
advice and make a real regular 
chum of Packer’s Tar Soap? 
Confidently we answer “Yes.’’ 
Tom always was a regular out- 
of-doors boy. And ‘Packer’s” 
nice-smelling pine-tar lather 
makes him think of pine trees 


and things. 


Write for our Manual, “ The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. FOR SAMPLE HALF 
CAKE OF PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
SEND TEN CENTS. 





PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keeping 
the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle roc. 











THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 87B, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


Packer Products are sold LPG) 


La 
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ROUGHENED SKINS 
Packer's Charm promptly 
relieves Winter-weather 


skin-affections, 
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H OMI 


Don’t Tell 
Children 


Don't say that Puffed Grains are 
scientific foods. 

Or that Prof. Anderson, the food 
expert, invented them. 

Or that every food cell is ex- 
ploded so that every atom easily 
digests. 

Or that Puffed Wheat means 
whole wheat, rich in minerals which 
growing children need. 

Those are facts for mothers. 
of tidbits for a child. 


Call Them Bubble Grains 


Call them bubble grains. Tell how steam explosion puffs 
them to eight times normal size. 


But they rather spoil the taste 


Make them joy foods. 
and their nut-like taste. 


Children revel in their flimsy texture 


Make every thought inviting. For these are the greatest 
foods created from wheat or corn or rice. 

They are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. 
tion is easy and complete. 


Diges- 


They mean ideal foods for any hour, for they never tax the 
stomach. 

And one— Puffed Wheat— makes whole wheat tempting. That 
is what you want. It is rich in elements which white flour lacks, 
and few children get enough. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 


A New Puffed Grain 
Delight 





Serve with cream and sugar, or 
mixed with fruit, or doused with 
melted butter. 

For suppers or between meals float 
in bowls of milk. 

Use as wafers in your soups. After 
school let children eat like peanuts, 
crisped and buttered. 











Such Pancakes 
As You Never Tasted 


We now make Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour—an ideal mixture with 
ground Puffed Rice. It makes the 
pancakes light and fluffy, and gives 
a nut-like taste. Simply add milk o1 
water, for the flour is self-raising, and 
you'll make the finest pancakes that 
you ever knew. Try it now. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 3241 
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Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180) 


up he was gone. She remained seated upon 
the divan, gripped once more by that stern 
necessity for clear and decisive thought. But 
her mind refused to function. The whole 
universe seemed to disintegrate and to fall, 
in glistening showers of dust, before her eyes. 
She held out her hands and stared at them. 

“Ellen!” 

The girl started violently and sprang to 
her feet, turning as she did so. In the frame 
of the long window stood Gerald Darrow, a 
substantial, well-tailored and even hand- 
some figure in his dark evening clothes and 
white linen. 

“Gerald! You frightened me!” 

““T saw the light here. It didn’t go out. I 
thought—have you hurt your hands?”’ 

“No, it’s just—I’ve got some dust on 
them.” 

He came forward, peering at her closely. 
“Something has happened to you. You're 
pale. You're trembling.” 


“T—I’ve been thinking very hard, Ger- 
ald.” 

“Ah, it’s that! You’ve decided!” 

She did not reply, but went to the couch 
and seated herself with her back toward him. 
He followed her. 

“Ellen! It’s almost to-morrow. Why 
must I wait? Why can’t you give me my 
answer now? You must know what’s in 
your heart.” 

She turned her head slowly and looked at 
him over her shoulder. ‘‘I do know, Gerald.” 

“Well?” 

She made a gesture with one hand. ‘‘Come 
sit down beside me and Ill tell you.” 

He sat down beside her upon the divan; 
they gazed into each other’s faces. A little 
breath of wind blew in at the open window, 
bringing with it an ineffable perfume of 
roses. 





The Roof of Your House 


(CONTINUED 


expected to be a permanent investment, must 
be applied with reasonable care and by trust- 
worthy roofers. In laying slate, as with tile 
and asbestos shingles, only the very best 
quality nails should be used and they should 
not be driven up tight, for any permanent 
roofing material, as distinguished from wood 
and asphalt shingles, should be given a cer- 
tain amount of “play,” as it is called—except 
in the case of asbestos shingles when laid 
“French pattern,” as the hexagonal method 
is sometimes termed, when the points, being 
exposed, are secured with copper nails. 

Slate roofs are laid either in one solid 
color, even in shade with a smooth texture, 
which does not find much favor with archi- 
tects, though some owners of houses do not 
seem to object vigorously to thése effects, or 
are laid in the regular thickness as well as in 
heavier slabs, with mottled slates, or with 
various shades of green, purple, blue and soft 
grays with rough textures. A number of 
manufacturers are making asbestos shingles 
in varying shades in recognition of the favor 
which has been accorded these effects. While 
the “‘butts” of these asbestos shingles can 
be roughened, the surfaces do not give the 
soft colors, especially when weathered, of 
slate—the only product of nature, aside from 
wood, which is applicable for roofing with 
out machine fabrication. 


Tile Has its Adherents Also 


TT ILE has often been considered a roofing 

for an exceptionally pretentious house, 
but that this is an erroneous impression is 
evidenced by the number of small houses 
which are so roofed. However, it almost 
never looks well on any sort of a frame house, 
but it may be used on a stuccoed house or 
the right kind of a half-timbered house 

Some tile in itself is beautiful. Tile ordi 
narily would require heavier rafters than 
slate or wood shingles, but in small houses, 
especially if the roof is “well broken up” by 
gables and dormers, the regular rafters will 
usually answer. Certain effects can be had 
with tile that can be obtained with no other 
roofing material. 

Tile, like slate, however, is a pretty ready 
heat conductor, and a room under a tiled 
roof, unless ventilated as it should be, is apt 
not to be comfortable during the day in 
summer; but, like all good conductors, it 
does not absorb and hold the heat into the 
night as do some other kinds of roofing. It 
is, of course, very durable except in the 
matter of possible breakage, which can be 
obviated by care in nailing as before men- 
tioned. 


The Asbestos Shingle is Fireproof Too 


AST on the list is the asbestos shingle, and 
before going any further let us under- 
stand distinctly just what this roofing ma- 
terial “is composed of. Correctly made 
asbestos shingle should be composed of 
asbestos fiber and Portland cement, thor- 
oughly mixed and formed in molds under 
great hydraulic pressure. This results in a 
tough sheet, slightly resembling cement in 
appearance. But the addition of the asbestos 
fiber renders it possible to form these shin- 
gles into very thin sheets. Asbestos shingles 
are made as thin as an eighth of an inch, and 
these form a sufficiently light roof to be laid 
over the same sort of roof framing as is used 


FROM PAGE 179) 


for wooden shingles and the regulation slate. 
The asbestos shingle never needs painting 
or refinishing of any sort. It shares, with 
slate and tile, the quality of being absolutely 
fireproof, as it is merely an all mineral, stony 
slab. The upper rooms of a house roofed 
with asbestos shingles will usually be slightly 
cooler in summer than the same roofs roofed 
with tile or slate, provided other conditions 
are about the same. This is because asbestos 
is a very poor conductor of heat. 

There is a material called “hair felt,’’ made 
by some manufacturers, composed of a layer 
of thoroughly sterilized and fireproofed cattle 
hair stitched between sheets of ordinary 
building paper. When this material is laid 
under the sheathing to which tile, slate or 
asbestos shingles are fastened, the very best 
results are obtained. 

There is a special type of asbestos shingle 
now being made by a number of manufa 
turers in a variety of shades, ranging from 
light gray, the natural shade of the asbestos 
shingle, to deep Indian red. These vari 
colored shingles, when properly selected and 
blended, form a roof which harmonizes with 
the landscape like the hillside in autumn, 
with restful unobtrusiveness. 


Something About Costs 
\ THEN thinking about roofing it is a 


good thing to see what the underwriters 
have to say on the subject. They put the 
following materials in Class A, taking the 
base rate of insurance: Tile, slate, asbestos 
shingles, metal. Asbestos roll roofing come 
under Class B. They put asphalt shingk 
and various types of so-called “rubber roof 





ings’ in Class C, and they give no rating at 
all to the wooden shingle. 
Now as to costs, it is a courageous man 


indeed who, in these uncertain times, wi 
say what anything is going to cost. And iti 
particularly difficult to give figures that are 
at all reliable applying to building materials. 
Roll roofing or prepared roofing, at the time 
this article was written, will run from $5 to 
$8 a square applied, and is the cheapest roof- 
ing obtainable. Tile and the finer grades of 
asbestos shingles may be applied for around 
$25 to $40 a square and are the most expen- 
sive, except glazed tile, which runs even 
higher than this, costing up to $60 or more 
a square. 

In between are the asphalt shingles, which 
range around $9 or $10 applied; wooden 
shingles, which at last reports were costing 
from $10 to $15 applied; asbestos shingles 
(hexagonal method), at around $17 to $20 ap- 
plied; asbestos shingles (American method), 
from $20 to $25 a square applied. In some 
localities slate is plentiful and easily ob- 
tained and is comparatively low in cost, 
ranging about the same in price as the 
wooden shingle, or even less. 

A square of roofing is 100 square feet, so 
that an ordinary house costing from $8000 
to $12,000 would require about 20 squares of 
shingles. This means that there isn’t a dif 
ference of much more than perhaps $100 
between the cheapest roofing that can pos- 
sibly be used and a reliable, absolutely 
fireproof roof of slate, tile or asbestos shin- 
gles, as may seem most expedient. The point 
is that it would be exceedingly foolish to 
sacrifice safety, durability and appearance 
on an $8000 to $12,000 investment for the 
sake of a $100 saving in first cost. 
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Jin Endless Chain 
of Alpproval 


A noted specialist first suggested—then recommended— 
Johnson's Toilet and Baby Powder. Physicians, Nurses 
and Baby Clinics began its use. Johnson's came to them 
with a quality reputation. It carried the imprint of the 
world’s largest makers of surgical dressings. 


Through its soothing protection—its unusual power to 
sweeten, cool and keep healthy the tender skin of babies— 
it soon became widely known. That was thirty years ago. 
But the endless chain of approval is still growing. 


In thousands of homes a second generation of Mothers— 
the daughters of yesterday—use Johnson's on their babies 
and advise others to do likewise. Grown people as well as 
infants enjoy its antiseptic, healing qualities and dainty per- 
fume. Many of them use it for chapping and chafing. 


Johnson's Toilet and Baby Powder is sold the world 
over in the handy square shaped tin. It is indeed “Best 


for Baby—Best for You.” 
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TOILET**BABY POWDER 


“BEST FOR BABY — BEST FOR YOU” 


Your druggist is an important link of the endless 
chain which recommends Johnson’s Toilet and 
Baby Powder. A scientist himself, he naturally 
appreciates its careful preparation — its scientific 
accuracy. We urge you to rely on your druggist’s 
judgment—on his skill in choosing merchandise. 
For quality articles always buy from your drug- 
store. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., U.S.A. 
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A PRODUCT OF NATURE PERFECTED BY SCIENCE 


PILLSBURY’S BEST FEOUR 


Your daily bread is better bread baked with And you don’t need any special flour to bake 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour. It will stay fresh longer any special product-——Pillsbury’s Best serves every 
taste better and supply more nourishment. flour purpose from frying to baking. 


Pillsbury’s Best is the parent product of Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 

a select family of selected foods. Other members are Pillsbury’s Pan- 

cake Flour-—Health Bran—-Wheat Cereal—Rye, Graham and Macaroni 
flours. Every one guaranteed. Ask your grocer. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Pillsburys 
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Pancake flour 
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What I Did 


With $3000 Life Insurance 





HREE thou- 





sand dollars 

and no business 
experience, thirty- 
three years of shel- 
tered life, and two 
children under ten 
years of age —this 
was my problem 
when I was left a 


widow. To-day I 
have an income: of 
three hundred and 


hity dollars a month 
froma business which 
takes but little of my 
time and attention, 
and which permits 
me to live a do 
mestic life, caring for 
my children in their 


We had been 





customed to pend 
ing almost three 











I resigned my posi- 
tion at the store and 
gave all my time to 
furnishing the apart- 
ments. In three 
weeks I had them on 
the market, and be 
fore the end of an 
ol her wet k the y wert 
all re nted and bring 
ing me in twenty-five 
dollars a month ea 
clear protit That 
Wa bette r tl al I 
position at tne 
and left me at leisur 
for the greater part 
of the month. Tl 
owner of the building 

is much pleased and 
offered m«¢ the resi 
his vacancies, seve 
in number, and | 
went to work about 
furnishing them, es 








thousand dollars on 

our living expenses 

for one year. Safe and 

reliable investments, I knew, could not be 
expected to offer more than six per cent 
interest at best; and how could we live on 
one hundred and eighty dollars a year? 
Get-rich-quick schemers of all kinds sought 
me out, but my husband’s oft-repeated senti- 
ments of dislike and distrust for such con 
cerns held me back. Then there were the 
business positions advertised in newspapers, 
which required no experience and offered ; 
good salary to a woman with a few = so 
sand dollars to invest in the business. I 
investigated several of these offers, but my 
instinct invariably warned me against the 
people back of them. 


Work Seemed to be the Only Way Out 
INALLY, I decided to gotowork. I was 


fortunate to secure a position at fifteen 
dollars a week in the infants’ wea 
a department store. As I could not keep up 
my home on that amount, I decided to rent 
it furnished. I found an inexpensive boarding 
place for myself and the children, where an 
elderly woman would keep an eye on them 
after school hours. should be 
barely able to exist on my salary until we 
should need clothing, by which time I 
hoped for a raise or an opening for invest 
ment which should promise better returns 
than any I had yet encountered. 

It was my intention to have rented my 
apartment furnished for just the rent I was 
paying in order not to have the lease on my 
hands. Meantime, I had been looking for 
small quarters for myself and children, and I 
was amazed at the 
three and four room furnished ay 
itty dollars ie to three hundre« 


rsection ol 


ey en so, Wwe 


prices asked for two, 
martments 
1 a month 


wa the pri rang on su ] apartment 





month above th rent and take 
chance upon securing a tenant willing 
y)pay thatamount. Lad 
and was amazed al the answers 
ré eived, and I rented tne place 
within twenty-four hours after the 
advertisement had appeared. 





Bi 
price 


} 
} 


The First Month Was Hard 


HEN I went to board and to work. 

I shall never forget the month 
that followed, the heartache and back- 
ache, the headache and footache, the 
slavery of the daily grind to one un- 
accustomed to such discipline. To be 
a business woman, I decided, one must 
start young and become inured to the 
conditions and requirements. Then 
came the first of the month and with 
it the check from my subtenant. Ah, 
that twenty-five dollars unsuffered for, 
what a veritable windfall it seemed! 
If only I had ten such apartments! 
Then the thought came to me: “ Why 
not have ten apartments?” A new 
building had just been completed a 
few blocks from my home. It had 
been finished out of the renting sea- 
son, and there was a large percentage 


The “In-a-Door” Bed All Ready for Use 


of vacancies. As many temporary arrange- 
ments must be made, and nearly all people 
occupying furnished apartments did so as a 
matter of temporary arrangement, it seemed 
to me that conditions might be favorable for 
a business venture along these lines. 


The New Flats Were Very Desirable 


WENT to look at the new flats and found 

them very cozy, much like the units in the 
fashionable apartment hotels, with an ‘‘in-a- 
door” bed in place of a bedrcom, and white- 
enameled steel kitchenette and dining corner 
taking the place of the old-fashioned kitchen 
and dining room. An apartment of this sort 
seemed to me to offer many advantages. 
First, there would be no bed to buy, no large 
bedroom rugs, pictures and the like, and no 
necessity for handsome bedspreads and 
trimmings. There would be very little 
furniture required for the kitchen, as a steel 
shelf pulled out over the ice box afforded a 
cooking table, and the entire arrangement 
was so compact as to require only a few pots 
and pans and a small linoleum rug. 

The breakfast rooms were finished in 
white enamel and had built-in buffets, and 

small painted breakfast-room set, with a 
six by nine or eight by ten foot rug, would 
furnish them completely. I found that by 
cutting and making the window draperies 
myself I could furnish one of these apart- 
ments, so as to vie with the one hundred and 
fifty dollar suites at the resident hotels, at a 
cost of about three hundred and fifty dollars 
It took bargaining and planning, but it could 


be done 


I sought out the owncr, and he agreed to 
let me try out my plan with three of | 
ypartments, on ch I was to pay rent only 











The Compact Kitchenette is Preferred 


tablishing credit at a 

furniture store so as 

to be able to exceed 
what was leit of my capital. I hired a sew 
ing woman to help me, and in another six 
weeks I had the new places ready; and at the 
end of two months from the time I had started 
to furnish them they were rented and my 
income had risen to two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month, including the 
rent from the home flat. 

I paid off my bill at the furniture hous; 
as rapidly as possible and secured four more 
vacant apartments, which I fitted up o1 
credit, paying off the indebtedness as the 
rents came in. When my tenants gave up 
the home place, I took the children and re 
turned to it, with an income of three hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, which was not only 
ample for our needs, but left a margin for 
saving. I meant to replace the life insur 
ance money out of the income from the flats, 
and make real-estate investments as n 


funds accumulated 


Things to Bear in Mind 
N RECOMMENDING this business to 


women, I must emphasize two or three 
things. First, be sure your apartments ar 
smart and attractive in appearance. People 
pay well for little things—pretty draperies, 
good prints, and an arrangement providing 
a harmonious color scheme. Above all, select 
the right kind of apartments, small ones, 
those that require the least furniture. They 
rent better, as the 5 necessitate less service, 
and the servant problem is a bitter one. 

Everyone likes the concealed-bed arrang: 


ment: a bed that is concealed in the dressi1 
closet during the day and opens out into tl 
living room at night. These closets ha. 

tside window and room for a dr 

care ble o tl it one 

a uges essing space affor 

| extra rool [ t 

‘ 

Look for apartments with small, 


pact and compk te Kil 
R ters prefer these to thos vit! 
tchens. Those with a stove, sink 
ind ice box all in line and 
or surrounded with steel shelving and 
cabinets, finished in white enamel, 
are ideal. As I have mentioned be 
fore, they also require no kitchen 
furniture, as the steel shelf above the 
ice box takes the place of a kitchen 

table when extended for use. 

These kitchenette apartments re- 
duce housework to a minimum, as a 
meal can be prepared in a short time 

where everything 


inclosed 


is near at hand, and 
one has only to turn around to trans 
fer the food from the kitchen stove to 
the dining-room table. People rent 
ing furnished apartments, as a rul 
do not desire to do heavy or elaborate 
housekeeping, and convenience and 
compactness are the order of the day in 
apartment construction. 

Taste exercised in the furnishing of 
these places and discretion in investi- 
gating the business references of your 
tenants will enable you to establish 
the best business I know of for a 
woman with no experience and small 
capital.—E. M. S. 





HEN a young woman doesn’t want to marry, and makes it plain to any young man who tries to pay her attentions that she 
Henry Beebe tried and gave it up; but Stephen Bond was not one of the giving-up 


doesn’t, what is the young man to do? 
He had been an aviator in France. 


kind. 
Who Walk in Darkness,” 


How he went about changing the girl’s 





mind forms the theme of a new serial, 
by Frederick Orin Bartlett, which will begin in an early number of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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Why Children 
Dorit Obey 


Obedience is 
children. Yet 
that their in 
farther than 
simply the leac 
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THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 442 
449 FourthAve., New YorkCity 
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Rugs and 


ur 


“Olson Velvety Rugs 


incy wr Onier 
any size pratt Fan seamless 
rich-toned new rugs that ri Il the high-pri« 
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The House in the Woods 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


words, his face robbed of its joviality—‘“‘I 
don’t think I can spare the time to attend 
the meetings. I’ve got too much on my 
hands with the railroad contract, the new 
building that’s going on and the job as 
justice of the peace.” 

“You're not going to resign, Mr. Faith?” 
demanded Miss Little. 

“Yes.” He pulled out a huge silver watch 
and looked at it. “I oughtn’t to be here 
now. I promised to go over to Barbara’s as 
soon as I could get the time. She wants to 
a about buying another little piece of land 
by the brook.” 

Mrs. Wilkins smiled sweetly, but signifi- 
cantly. Miss Little turned white as she 
caught a sympathetic glance from Mrs. 
Apfel, just across the yellow oak table, and 
Mr. Faith got up and walked from the room. 

The voices rose in protest as the door 
closed behind him. ‘The hussy!” ‘Did 
you ever hear of such a thing, having him 
come to her place off in the woods at this 
hour of the night.” “I never once thought 
he was that kind of a man. The Circle has 
lost nothing by his resignation.” 

The turn of the door knob stopped the 
clatter of tongues. ‘I just wanted to add,” 
said Mr. Faith, poking in his head, “that 
any time you women have a hard case on 
your hands, need coal or blankets or such, 
come around to W. Faith the same as usual.” 


III 


E WAS an old-fashioned man from old- 

fashioned people who had left the worn- 
out farms of New England for the richer land 
farther south. The Faiths had died out like 
many another family, and he had been too 
busy in the poverty of his youth for the thing 
called love. Once he had felt the snares of 
Miss Mae Little tighten about him when, at 
a time of slight illness, she had invaded his 
comfortable rooms over his place of business 
near the railroad station. A visit or two to 
her home thereafter had convinced him that 
the coyness in her voice was forced, and he 
had resignedly dropped back to his old 
bachelor life. 

But Barbara Snowden’s game fight after 
the death of her husband, her splendid 
strength, both of mind and body—nor was 
he above realizing her beauty—held his in- 
terest. He liked people who paid for what 
they got out of life, men or women, and 
Barbara owed no penny to anyone as far as 
he knew. 

What a little spot of beauty her ready- 
cut little place became under her hands! 
The rose vines planted three years before 
now covered a white lattice which sheltered 
the tiny kitchen door. Somewhere back 
from the house she had put in honeysuckle 
for its deeper fragrance. Her little vegetable 
garden was protected from the ravages of 
her flock of chickens by a crisscross fence of 
whitewashed laths. 

He had been there 
perhaps of late, 
before when he 


somewhat too often 
his visits beginning a year 
heard of the death of her 
faithful dog. He wanted to find another for 
her, but she had said ‘‘ No” to this, adding 
that a dog loved too greatly and the parting 
was too hard. 

Within the house, clean and bright rag 
carpets, made by herself, were on the floor. 
a pretty little china clock ticked merrily on 
the center table in the living room. He 
could glimpse a_blue-and-white-checked 
counterpane on a single bed in the room 
where she slept, and her best dress hanging 
on the wall—a dress she seldom wore, for 
none of the women of Highdale received her 
except by way of the service she could give 
in return for their scant dollars. 

After the anger had passed from him and 
he was well up the road to her path, he fell to 
wondering whether her family, too, had died 
off. There was no picture in the living room 
of one who might be father or mother, not 
even a souvenir card which might give hint 
of the part of the world she had come from 
originally. 

The night was pitch dark, but his feet 
were familiar with every rod of the road and 
he swung ahead with sure steps. 

ITHOUT any consciousness of direct- 


\ ing them, his feet turned into the woods 
road and then to the little cut-off path to the 
house. Itled to the kitchen door. There was 
a light in the window, shining through the 
pink roses heavy with raindrops. He passed 
the window on his way to the front door, 
noiselessly because of the rain-soaked ground. 
He glanced through the vines with never a 
thought of spying, for there was nothing of 
that in him, and saw the back of a tall, gaunt 
man within. Barbara faced him and her eyes 
were wet with tears of happiness. He could 


not see the stranger’s face. 


Mr. Faith’s tap at the front door brought 
quick response, and he explained that he had 
not been able to find time during the day to 
advise her about the price of the property 
she wanted to buy. Barbara asked him in, 
hurrying to light a lamp and then to draw a 
chair for him. He hoped for a word about 
the stranger, thinking, as the minutes passed, 
that it was due as a mere civil courtesy, if not 
as a return for the friendship she knew he 
held for her. But no word came and, when 
he left the little house, he noticed that the 
kitchen light had been extinguished. Surely 
her visitor was hiding. There could be no 
mistake about it. 

He was so engrossed with troublous 
thoughts that time and again he stumbled 
out of the path and into the trees before he 
reached the main road. 


ELLO!” came a voice suddenly from 

just ahead of him, followed by a shaft 
of silver light from a pocket electric to1 
*“Who are you?”’ 

“William Faith. 

“Constable Baylies. Where you goin’, 
Bill? Where you been?” The constable’s 
queries carried a little chuckle beneath them. 

“I’m going home, and it’s not a darned 
bit of your business where I’ve been.” 

‘Well, I reckon it is some of my business.” 
The constable came nearer. “There ain’t 
any use of your gettin’ pernickety with me. 
I got my duty to perform. I ain’t got no 
search warrant, but as you're the justice of 
the peace I'll just be askin’ you to make one 
out for me. There’s a stranger jumped off 
a train down the track half an hour or more 
ago, and I’m goin’ to find out what he 
wants. There’s only one house north of here 
until you come to the next village, and | 
want to look it over.” 

“You mean you want to search Barbara 
Snowden’s house?” asked Faith. 

“T’ll say you said it.” 

“Well, I’ve just come from there and you 
needn’t search it.” 

“Oh, you’ve been to see her, eh?” 

“You say a word against her character 
and I'll beat you to death in this road right 
now.” Faith flung a hand into the darkness 
and caught the constable by the throat 
“You dirty rat!’ he cried, shaking him and 


Who are you?” 


throwing him aside. ‘‘Now you can get 
someone to issue a warrant for me for as- 
sault, if you want to.” 

He stood on guard in the blackness, 


expecting a shot or a blow from the con 
stable’s night stick. Neither came. 

The storm that had been gathering all 
evening broke with the suddenness with 
which only a summer’s tempest could come. 
One great white flare of lightning, quickly 
followed by another and another, thunder 
crashing immediately, filled road and field 
with dazzling light and terrifying sound. 

Beside the road he saw Baylies lying. 

“‘Get up, you poor coward !’’shouted Faith 

When the next burst of the storm came, 
he looked in vain for him. Like a snake, the 
constable had crawled into the bus! 

Faith strode on homeward, r 
all the and the world and 
raging against fate or destiny or what 
ever it was that had thus brought misery to 
him when happiness had just begun 
so timidly into his heart. 


IV 





aging against 
gossips liars ol 


also 


to creep 


A L the men and teams were off on the 
job by eight o’clock in the morning 
With the skill of bachelorhood, Faith made 
himself a pot of coffee, found rolls and butter 
in his provision box and had his breakfast 
in his sitting-room window. 

The sun was shining again, and in a row of 
sweet peas within a paling fence across the 
way the raindrops were jewels of many 
exquisite colors. Their beauty did not ap- 
peal to him. The bread choked him. His 
once smooth, clear cheeks were marked with 
two heavy lines from the curve of the 
nostrils to the chin. Mrs. Ernest Wilkins 
passed ponderously on the street below, 
dressed in full regalia, a pink turban with a 
fierce feather suggesting her belligerence. In 
a moment Miss Mae Little wiggled by and 
then Mrs. Apfel and others of the Welfare 
Circle he had founded in the simple good 
ness of his heart. He was so engrossed with 
thoughts of Barbara and the ugly incident 
with Baylies on the road during the storm 
that he did not see any significance in their 
appearance at this early hour. 

Downstairs, in his office, one of his men 
had drawn chairs and a bench before his 
flat-top desk on which had been arranged 
several well-worn law books, a Bible, a fresh 
blotting pad and subpoena, warrant and 
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The House in the Woods 
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complaint blanks. At nine o'clock he would 
sit as justice of the peace as he had for many 
years, helping as best he could the under dog 
in every village row. 

The shuffling of feet and the hum of 
voices below took him to this duty. Every 
seat was filled and all the standing room. 
Even the doors and windows were crowded. 

The women of the Welfare Circle occupied 
the chairs just before his desk, their faces 
set. Faith nodded as he took his seat. His 
hand trembled as he arranged the papers 
before him. Nothing except scandal or her 
ugly brother, murder, could have so crowded 
his little office. A mote-filled bar of sunshine, 
striking through the east window and laying 
across his desk an altar cloth of silver, 
seemed out of place. The air that these 
people gave forth, the spiritual, or lack of 
spiritual, suggestion, as well as the very 
breath they breathed seemed mephitic. He 
steeled himself for anything that might 
happen as the men filling the door to the 
Street gave way before Constable Baylic ; 
who brought in a prisoner—Barbara. As the 
two stood before him he noticed that the 
officer’s left hand was close to her right 
hand. A sigh of anticipation went up from 
the spectators. 

Barbara’s eyes were cast down, her won- 
derful, straked hair unkempt and half falling 
to her shoulders. 

AITH’S already pallid face became white 

as snow, and he half rose from his chair as 
he fixed his eyes on Baylies. “Is that poor 
woman handcuffed?” he demanded. 

““Yes,”’ sneered Baylies. ‘‘She’s a desper- 
ate one and strong as a bull.” 

“Take off the handcuffs!” There was 
menace in his voice. “‘ Take them off, Isay!” 

The constable released her and Barbara’s 
strong hands were lifted quickly to her face. 

A thought that filled Faith with horror 
flashed into his mind. The village lock- 
up, seldom if ever used in a year’s course, 
an accursed rat-ridden hole with one little 
iron-grated window for ventilation, might 
have been used for her torture. 

“Did you lock up this prisoner last 
night?’’ he asked Baylies. 

ee 

‘By what authority?” 

“T got plenty of that,” chuckled the 
constable. “‘I got a warrant from Justice 
Walker over in Fastville. It’s good any- 
where in the county.” 

\ little murmur of appreciation of the 
constable’s legal ability esc aped the women. 
‘““What is the charge in the warrant?” 

“Here it is.”’ Baylies laid the document 
on the desk, and Faith examined it closely. 

It charged Barbara with being a disorderly 
woman. He heard a sob escape her lips as 
he read the warrant. For a moment, as he 
stared dully down at his desk, he felt as if he 
could rise, throw himself against this cheaply 
uniformed thing before him and finish the 
job of the night before, giving his life for the 
joy of the killing. He controlled himself and 


eld forth the Bible, swearing Baylies to tell 
the truth. 
‘I got her in the house in the woods with 
trange man,’ he testified. ‘‘I watched 
hem until after midnight They were 
laughing and talking, having a good tim«e 


When I knocked she wouldn’t let me in. 
She fought to keep me out. The man 
escaped out the back way. I took her and 
locked her up.” 

‘Any other witnesses ?’”’ 

Mrs. Wilkins was sworn. 


S THE representative of the Welfare 

Circle and president of the Social Purity 

League, I am delegated to ask you to send 
this woman from Highdale,” she began. 

“On what grounds?” 

“On the grounds of immoral conduct.” 

“Have you ever seen her commit an 
immoral act?” 

‘I was at her house last night with the 
constable and saw her through a window 
with a man in her place, but went away 
before he arrested her. It was my duty, dis 
agreeable though it was.’’ She returned to 
her chair with chin uplifted, her heart 
satisfied. 

‘Any other witnesses?”’ 


“None, until I get that fellow that es 
caped,” said Baylies. 
Faith turned to Barbara. “Take down 


your hands, please, Mrs. Snowden,’ he 
said. 
She obeyed him and lifted her eye Ss, wet 
with tears of shame, to his. 
His heart bled within him. 
any witness in your own behalf?” 
She shook her head. 
“Is there any friend you would like to 
have summoned? I can delay the case.” 


‘Have you 


he asked. 





There was a little commotion at the door, 
and someone protested audibly against be- 
ing shoved aside. 

“T haven’t anyone to speak for me,’’ she 
replied. 

“*Get out of my way or I’ll smash you!” 
The voice was loud and packed with anger 
as a rawboned man forced his way to the 
desk. 

“‘T’m her witness,” 


he said. “‘Swear me.” 


V 


| ag mie age clad, thin, but of powerful 
frame, the stranger replaced the Bibl 
on the desk, put an arm about Barbara and 
whispered to her for a moment. Then he 
turned and looked over the eager excited 
crowd in the room. His hair was scant and 
pure white, his eyes deep in their sockets, his 
face yellowish, a mask; no flicker of expres 
sion came to it. 


The women of the Welfare Circle, in the 
first row of chairs and nearest him, shrunk 
under his steady, searching ga; 

He turned and faced Willi: aa aith. ‘“‘I was 
the man in her house last night,’”’ he gore 


slowly. “‘I did not want to go there, but she 
insisted that I come. I did not want anyone 
in this village to know that I had been there 
or that such a man as I ever lived.” 

His voice was cold and toneless. He knew 
how to express in the fewest words what he 
wanted to say. He paused frequently to 
think them out before uttering them. 

“Take your time,” suggested Faith. “ Bar 
bara Snowden knows that I am her friend.” 

A whispered chorus of indignation came 
from the front seats. 

‘“*But I had no other place to go and her 
last letter made me weaken,” the stranger 
continued. ‘‘In it she gave me the directions 
how to get here, and it was the first time that 
[ realized that the letters she had sent me in 
the past were mailed from another town. It 
was the right thing for her to do, and it was 
sensible for her to do that because I was in 
prison and these people here would have 
turned away from her.” 

“A convict!” Mrs. Wilkins and Miss 
Little smiled resignedly to each other. The 
affair was uglier than ever. Faith could 
hardly have the nerve to refuse to send the 
woman out of the community. 

“The piece of land she was intending to 
buy she wanted me to plant for her. The 
little house she saved so hard to get was 
bought as a home for me. Every time she 
worked the skin from her knuckles for these 
women she did it that I might have a shelter 
when the time came.”’ The tears filled the 
deep places under his eyes and Barbara 
forgot the ugly shame of the whole vile busi- 
found her handkerchief and wiped 
them away for him. ‘ Barbara didn’t marry 
well. Her mother is dead and her old father 
has been in prison for fifteen years,’”’ he 
added. 

“You are her father?” 


ness, 


asked Faith. 


HE deep lines in his face disappeared, 

and it became smooth and boyish again 
Happiness had come back to him, and it shon« 
in his eyes as he looked up at the sole witness 
for the accused. There was a stir among the 
women, and Mrs. Apfel rose and pushed her 
way from the room, Mrs. Wilkins signaling 
vainly for her to return 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘* We are Western peop! 
Che drink had me when I was a younger 
man and I got in trouble over some cattle a 
money lender robbed me of through the law. 
But I’ve paid for that, and there isn’t any 
more drink to get me now.” 

Miss Little gave a quick look over her 
shoulder and Cashed out. There was no 
scandal. The village grocer and the butcher, 
the postmaster and the shoemaker departed 
to sink themselves again into the deadly 
humdrum of penny scratching in Highdale, 
their imaginations having been stirred to the 
heights only to be thrown back into the 
depths of dullness. 

Constable Baylies’ jaw dropped, and he 
stood open mouthed, bewildered before the 
clean, sacrificing woman he had 
dragged from home to prison, whose fair name 
he had covered with mire from his own heart. 

“You may all leave now,” suggested Mr. 
Faith. 

But Mrs. Wilkins was no coward. She sat 
with set features, the fierce feather trembling 
above her pink turban. 

“Why did you run away last night?” Mr. 
Faith asked the witness gently. 

“Because I saw that Barbara was happy 
in her little corner of the world after all the 
sorrow that had turned her hair almost 
white,” he replied. ‘‘I knew the people here 
would make her miserable again, if they 


good, 
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knew her father was an ex-convict. We 
didn’t have enough money to pull up and 
start all over somewhere else and we agreed 
that I was to try for a job on one of the 
farms and we'd both save until ——”’ 

““There’s plenty of work to be had,” Faith 
broke in. ‘‘You needn’t pass out of this 
room without a job and Barbara will never 
have to knock at a kitchen door in Highdale 
again.” 

“Vou mean it?”’ The ex-convict’s big 
hand was held across the desk and Faith rose 
and took it. 

The spectacle of a justice of the peace, a 
church member, a man of wealth and influ- 
ence, clasping hands with a jailbird, 
the very altar of the sacred law, 
much for Mrs. Wilkins 

“Do I understand that this case is ended?”’ 
she asked rising. 

“Tt is,” replied Faith. 

‘Then there is no longer need of my pres- 
ence, I presume.” 

“None whatever. You have done all that 
you could and so has Baylies.”” He walked 
around his desk and removed the large white 
metal badge from the faded blue coat of the 
constable. ‘‘Get out!” he ordered. “Get 
out quick!” 


across 


was too 


H* FOLLOWED the two to the door, 
closed and locked it behind them and 
drew down the dusty blinds. Barbara made 
a step toward him as he returned to his desk, 
her eyes shining. There was nothing to hide 
now, nothing to be afraid of. The lane had 
been long and bitterly hard to her feet, but 
it had brought her to the fair field of love 
and honor. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Barbara?” he 
asked, his voice shaking. “‘ I would have died 
to save you all this.” 

Her lips trembled; whether with an 
answer or a message so freighted with love 
and gratitude that it was beyond words, he 
could not tell. She raised her hands until 


they balanced over his shoulders. They 
dropped, and he found her in his arms. 

“Barbara, you know I love you and how 
long I have loved you,” he said. 

“And I have loved you so long, 
him. 

“T guess I’ll be going, Barbara.” 
the voice of the ex-convict. 
and had taken the 


” she told 
It was 


seat vacated by Mrs. 
Wilkins. He twisted a rag of a cap between 
his hands. ‘I only came back this morning 
because I was afraid you might need me. So 
I guess I’ll be going along, Barbara.” 

The familiar voice that he had heard as 
one in a dream, as he sat in judgment upon 
the woman of his heart, took Mr. Faith out 
of the rosy bed of his first and only love. 
The sweet fragrance of the wildwood was in 
her hair, her tears were on his hands and her 
heart was beating in stride with his own. 


BS r there came to his consciousness some 
thing finer than the best that love can 
give between man and woman, something the 
greatest of poets have written about, poets 
he knew not of, except that the poetry was 
in his own gentle, simple heart, the thing of 
sacrifice without hope or desire of earthly 
recompense. 

This old man’s testimony and the silence 
of his daughter had sung the rare, fine song, 
and hate and scandal and bitterness had 
melted before it. 

“Dad,” said Mr. Faith, “ you’re not going 
to leave us. We’re all going away together 
just as soon as Barbara can get in her best 
clothes and I can get in mine and the minister 
joins us forever.” 

Their arms were clasped about each other. 
When she withdrew her lips from his, he 
laughed with an inspiration. 

“And we'll take along the little house 
with us, the rose vines and the lilac bush,’”’ he 
said. “‘We’ll take everything except the 
brook and the trees and the sky. Someone 
else may need them.” 





Mary Minds 


(CONTINUED 


They ascended a stairway and suddenly 
the scene changed. Below, it might be said 
that the work had been pitched in a light, 
staccato measure; but here the music of the 
machinery had a more eager, more powerful 
note. 

‘These are the oscillating grinders,”’ said 
Mary, raising her voice above the skirling 
symphony. ‘It isn’t everybody who can 
run them.” 

She wondered whether her visitors caught 
the unconscious air of mastery which many 
of the women wore in this department. At 
one end of the room a stream of 

ih castings came flowing in, while at the 
other end an equally steady volume of fin 
ished cones went flowing out. Mary had 
always liked to watch the oscillators, and as 
she stood there, her guests temporarily for 
gotten, her eyes following the almost human 
movement of the whirling machines, her 
ears filled with the triumphant music of the 
abrasive wheels biting into the metal, the 
spirit of pride fell upon her and, although she 
didn’t know it, her glance deepened and her 
head went up, quite in the old Spencer 
manner. 

“Ts their work fairly accurate?”’ 
of the leaders, breaking the spell. 

“Let’s go and see,” said Mary, and led 
the way to the inspection room. 


st¢ ady 


asked one 


ERE at tables were long lines of attentive 

women, each with a set of gauges in front 
of her. The visitors stopped behind one of 
these inspectors just as she picked up a cone 
to put it through its course of tests. In each 
instance a pointer on a dial before her swung 
tee 

“How many have you rejected to-day?” 
asked one of the visitors. 

‘Two,”’ said the inspector. 

These two unfortunates lay on a rack in 
front of her. She picked up one of them and 
started it through the tests. At the second 
operation the pointer turned to a red seg- 
ment of the dial and a bell rang. 


” 


“T don’t hear many bells ringing,”’ com- 
mented the visitor, quizzically looking 
around the room. 

Mary smiled with quiet pleasure. “Now 
next,”’ she said, “I’m going to take you toa 


department where women never worked 
betore.”’ She led the way to one of the tem- 
pering buildings, a building equipped with 


aa 


Her Business 


FROM PAGE 32) 


long lines of ovens—each as large as a baker’s 
oven—where metal cones were heated in- 
stead of rolls. 

“Here, too, as you will see,” said Mary, 
“‘we have tried to reduce the element of hu- 
man error as far as possible. In each oven 
is an electric thermometer, and when the 
bearings have reached the proper degree of 
heat, an incandescent bulb is automatically 
lighted in front of the oven. See?” 


HEY made their way to the place where 

a white light had appeared. A woman 
vorker had already opened the oven door 
and was pulling a lever. As though by magic, 
a bunch of castings, wired together, came 
traveling out of its heat bath and was im- 
mediately plunged into a large tank which 
held the tempering fluid. 

“What would have happened if the oven 
hadn’t been opened when the white light 
appeared?” asked another of the visitors. 

“In five minutes a red lamp would have 
been automatically lighted,” said Mary; 
‘a signal for the forewoman to come and 
take charge.” 

“And suppose the red light had been dis- 
regarded?” 

“In five minutes more an alarm bell would 
have started ringing. You could have heard 
it over half the factory and it would have 
kept ringing until the superintendent herself 
had come and stopped it with a key which 
only she is allowed to carry.” 

“Ts that the bell now?” he asked as a 
mellow chime came from one of the distant 
buildings. 

“No,” smiled Mary, listening, ‘that’s the 
lunch bell. In another ten minutes I shall 
have a surprise for you.” 

At the end of that time they made their 
way to the dining room, which was already 
filled with eager women. In one corner was 
a private room, glass partitioned. As Mary 
followed her guests toward it, the full, sub- 
dued strains a the Crusader March sud- 
denly sounded from the other end of the 
room. “Ah!” said the leading labor man, 
turning to look. ‘Men at last!” 

Mary let him look and then she beamed 
with pleasure at his glance of appreciation. 

“Our own orchestra—one hundred pieces,” 
she said. “This is their first public appear- 
ance.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 
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Mary Minds Her Business 
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After dessert the party left the dining room 
to the strains of El Capitan, and it seemed 
to Mary that after the closing chord she 
heard two vigorous beats of the drum— 
soul expression of Mrs. Kelly, signifying: 
“That’s us!” 

“Do you think they are overworked?” 
then asked Mary at last. 

The three callers shook their heads. ‘They 
had all grown rather silent as the tour had 
progressed, but in their eyes was the light of 
those who have seen revelations. 

‘As happy a factory as I have ever seen,” 

aid one. “In fact, it makes it difficult to 
say what we wanted to say.” 

They returned to the office; and when 
they were seated again, Mary said: “‘ What 
is it you wanted to say?” 

“We wanted to talk to you about the 
strike. As we understand your principle, 
Miss Spencer, you regard it as unfair to bar a 
woman from any line of work which she may 
vish to follow, simply because she’ a 
voman.’ 

‘That’s it,”’ she said. 

“And for the same reason, of course, no 
man should be debarred from working, sim- 
ply because he’s a man.” 

They smiled at that. 


UCH being the case,” he continued, 

think we ought to be able to find some 
way of settling this strike to the satisfaction 
of both sides. Of course you know, Miss 
Spencer, that you have won the strike. But 
I think I can read character well enough to 
know that you will be as fair to the men as 
you wish them to be with the women.” 

“The strike was absolutely without au- 
thority from us,” said one of the others. 
“The men will tell you that. It was a mis- 
take. They will tell you that too. Worse 
than a mistake; it was silly.” 

“However, that’s ancient history now,” 
said the third. ‘‘The present question is: 
How can we settle this matter to suit both 
sides?” 

“Of course I can’t discharge any of the 
women,” said Mary thoughtfully, “‘and I 
don’t think they want to leave.” 

‘They don’t look as if they did.” 

“‘T have another plan in mind,” she said, 
more thoughtfully than before, “but that’s 
too uncertain yet. The only other thing | 
can think of is to equip some of our empty 
buildings and start the men to work there. 
Since our new prices went into effect we 
have been turning business away.” 

“You'll do that, Miss Spencer?” 

““Of course the men would have to do as 
much work as the women are doing now, so 
we could go on selling at the new prices.” 

“You leave that to us—and to them. If 
there’s such a thing as pride in the world, a 
thousand men are going to turn out as many 
bearings as a thousand women.” 

“‘There’s one thing more,” said the sec- 
ond; “I notice you have raised your women’s 
wages a dollar a day. Can we tell the men 
that they are going to get women’s wages?” 

They laughed at this invers ion of old ideas. 

‘You can tell them *y ll get women 
és ‘if hercan des women’ 


BY : in spite of he r smile . for the las t fe \ 
minutes she had become increasingly 
conscious of a false note, a forced conclusion 
in their plans—had caught glimpses of future 
hostilities, misunderstandings, rivalries, sus- 
picions. 

The next remark of one of the labor lead 
ers cleared her thoughts and brought her back 
face to face with her golden vision. 

‘The strike was silly—yes,”’ he said. 
“ But back of the men’s action I think I can 
see the question which disturbed their minds. 
If women enter the trades, what are the men 
going to do? Will there be work enough for 
everybody?” 

Even before he stopped speaking, Mary 
knew that she had found herself, knew that 
the solid rock was under her feet again. 
‘There is just so much useful work that has 
to be done in the world every day,” she said, 
“and the more hands there are to do it, the 
quicker it will get done.” 

That was as far as she had ever gone be- 
fore, but now she went a step further. 

“Let us suppose, for instance, that we had 
three thousand married men working here 

eight hours a day to support their families. 
If now we allow three thousand women to 
come out of those same homes and work side 
by side with the men—why, don’t you see? 
the work could be done in four hours instead 
of eight, and yet the same family would re 
ceive just the same income as they are getting 
now, the only difference being that instead 
of the man drawing all the money, he would 
draw half and his wife would draw half.” 





“A four-hour day!” said one of the lead- 
ers, almost in awe. 

“T’msure it’s possible, if the women help,” 
said Mary, “and I know they want to help. 
They want to feel that they are doing some- 
thing, earning something, just the same as a 
man does. They want to progress, develop. 
We used to think they couldn’t do men’s 
work,” she continued. ‘TI used to think so 
myself. So we kept them fastened up at 
home—something like squirrels in cages 
because we thought housework was the only 
thing they could do. : 

“But, oh, how the war has opened our 
eyes! There’s nothing a man can do that 
a woman can’t do—nothing! And now th 
question is: Are we going to crowd her 
back into her kitchen, when if we let her out 
we could do the world’s work in four hours 
instead of eight?” 


‘O' CC ~ RSE there are conditions wher 
four hours wouldn’t do,” said one of th 
leaders half to himself. “I can see that i 
many places it might be feasible, but not 
everywhere. As you yourself pointed out, 
many of your workers are not married.” 

“No plan works everywhere. No plan is 
perfect,” said Maryearnestly. “I’ve thought 
of that too. The world is doing its best to 
progress, to make people happier, to make 
life more worth living all the time. But no 
single step will mark the end of human prog 
ress. Each step isa step; that’s all. Take 
the eight-hour day, for instance. It doesn’t 
apply to women at all, I mean house women. 
And nearly half the people are house women. 
It doesn’t apply to farmers, either; and more 
than a quarter of the people in America are 
on farms. But you don’t condemn the eight- 
hour day—do you?—just because it doesn’t 
fit everybody?” 

“‘A four-hour day!” repeated the first 
leader, still speaking in tones of awe. 

“T’d like to see it tried out somewhere,” 
said the third. “It sounds possible, the way 
Miss Spencer puts it; but will it work?” 

“‘That’s the very thing to find out,” said 
Mary, ‘“‘and it won’t take long.” She told 
them about the model bungalows. “TI in- 
tended to try it with twenty-five families 
first,” she said, taking a list from her desk 
“Here are the names of a hundred women 
working here, whose husbands are among 
the strikers. I thought that out of these 
hundred families I might be able to find 
twenty-five who would be willing to try the 
experiment. 

The three callers looked at each other, and 
then they nodded approval. 

“So Til send these ce out to find 
their husbands,” she said, “‘and we’ll talk to 
them all together.” 


” 


LITTLE later Mary entered the rest 
room with her three visitors and Archey 
Nearly all the women had found their men, 
and they were waiting w it h evident curiosity 
As simply as she could, Mary repeated tl 


plan which she had « ation 1 to the leader 
““So there you are,” ea said in conclusio1 
‘I want to find twenty-five families to giv 


the idea a trial Che will live in those new 
bungalows; you have probably alls 1 them 
Chere’s a gas ran 
easy. They have steam heat from th 
factory—no stoves, no coal, no ashes to 
bother with. There’s electric light, refriger 
ator, bathroom, hot and cold water—every 

thing I could think of to save labor and 
make housework easy. 

“Now, Mrs. Strauss, suppose you and 
your husband decide to try this new ar 
rangement. You would both come here and 
work till twelve o’clock, and the afternoons 
you would have to yourselves. In the after 
noons you could go shopping, or fishing, or 
walking, or boating, or skating, or visiting; 
or you could take up a course of study, or 
read a good book, or go to the theater, or 
take a nap, or work in your garden—any 
thing you liked. In short, after twelve 
o'clock the whole day would be your own 
for your own development, your own pleas 
ure, your own ideas, anything you wanted 
to use it for. Do you understand it?” 

“Indeed I do. I think it’s fine.” 

“Is Mr. Strauss here? Does he unde: 
stand it?” 

“Yes, I understand it,” said a voice among 
the men. Assisted by his neighbors he arose. 
“I’m to work four hours a day,” he said, 
“and so’s the wife. Instead of drawing full 
money, I draw half and she draws half. We’d 
have to chip in on the family expenses. Every 
day is to be like Saturday, work in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon off. Suits me to a dot, 
if it suits her. I always did think Saturday 
was the one sensible day in the week.” 
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Mary Minds 


A chorus of masculine laughter attested 
approval to this sentiment, and Mr. Strauss 
sat dow 1 abashed. 

“Well, now, if you all understand it,” 
said Mary, “I want twenty-five families 
who will volunteer to try this four-hour-a- 
day arrangement, so we can see how it 
works. All those who would like to try it 
will they please stand up? 

Presently one of the labor leaders turned 
to Mary with a beaming eye. 


“Looks as though they’ll have to draw 


lots,” said he. ‘They are afl standing up!” 
XXIII 
HE afternoon was well advanced when 


her callers left, and Mary had to make 

up her work as best she could. A violent 

thunderstorm had arisen, but in spite of the 

lightning she telephoned Helen. Wally was 
still improving. 

“T’ll be over as soon as I’ve had dinner,” 


said Mary; “‘but don’t expect me early 
She was hanging up the receiver when the 
senior accountant entert d, a little more de- 


tached, a little more impersonal than she 
had ever seen him. ‘We shall have our 
final report ready in the morning,” he said. 

“That’s good,” said Mary, starting to 
sign her letters. “I'll be glad to see it any 
time.” 

At the door he turned, one hand on the 
knob. “I haven’t seen Mr. Woodward, 
Junior, to-day. Do you expect him to- 
morrow?” 

At any other time she would have asked 
herself: ‘“‘Why is he inquiring for Burdon?”’ 
but she had so much work waiting on her 
desk, demanding her attention, that it might 
be said she was talking subconsciously, 
hardly knowing what was asked or answered. 

It was dusk when she was through, and 
the rain had stopped for a time. She drove 
quickly back to the house on the hill, had 
dinner, and by eight o’clock had gone to 
Helen’s, where she planned to stay for the 
night. 

The next morning ushered in one of those 
days in June which make the spirit rejoice. 
When Mary left Helen’s, Wally was definitely 
out of danger, and Helen was nursing him 
back to strength like a ministering angel, 
every touch a caress, every glance a look of 
love. 

“Now if Burdon will only leave her alone,” 
thought Mary as she turned the car toward 
the factory. 

She needn’t have worried. 


EFORE she had time to look at her mail, 
Joe announced that the two accountants 
were waiting to see her. 

* All right,”’ she nodded. “Show them in.” 

They entered, and for the first time since 
she had known them Mary thought she saw 
a trace of excitement in their manner. 

“We completed our report last night,” 
said the elder, handing her acopy. ‘As you 
will see, we have discovered a very serious 
situation in the treasurer’s department. | 
vould have asked Mr. Woodward for an ex 
planation,”’ continued the accountant, “but 


ne has been absent ye terday and to-da\ 
Howe ver, aS you vill see , noe xplanation can 
possibly cover the fact disclosed There 1S 
clear case for criminal action against him.” 
‘I don’t think there will be any action,’ 
1id Mary, looking up after a pause. “I’m 


ire his father will make good the shortage.” 
But when she looked at the total she couldn’t 
help thinking: “It will be a tight 
though, even for Uncle Stanley.” 

“He'll never bother Helen again,” she 
found herself thinking. ‘“‘Perhaps I had 
better telephone Judge Cutler and let him 
handle it 

The judge promised to be down at once, 
and Mary turned to her mail. Near the bot- 
tom she found a letter addressed in Burdon’s 
writing. It was unstamped and had evi- 
dently been left at the office. The date line 
simply said ‘ Midnight.” 

It was a long letter, some of it clear enough 
and some of it obscure. Mary was puzzling 
over it when Judge Cutler arrived. It ap- 
peared that for some time he had been mak- 
ing private inquiries about Burdon, and that, 
by a bit here and a bit there, he had pieced 
the story of the strike together. It was a 
story which spared no names and would have 
made Burdon Woodward’s ears burn many 
a time if he had heard it. It threw light 
on the puzzling places in his letter and ex- 
plained how the unrest among the employees 
of Spencer & Company had been started and 
fostered. 

Later, the impression confusedly conveyed 
by Burdon’s letter that he had left New 
Bethel never to return was confirmed by his 
father, who eventually made good the deficit 
in his son’s accounts as treasurer, although, 


squeeze, 
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Her Business 


as Mary had conjectured, it was 
squeeze for Uncle Stanley.” 

Time, quickly passing, brought Mary to 
another wonderful morning in the story of 
her life. First, Helen had brought Wally to 
the office. He was now entirely recovered, 
but Helen still mothered him, every touch 
a caress, every glance a look of love. The 
next morning they were leaving for a tour 
of the Maine woods. 

When they left, an architect called 

Under his arm he had a portfolio of plans 
for a Welfare Building which he had drawn 
according to Mary’s suggestions. As long as 
the idea had been a nebulous one, drawn 
only in fancy and colored with nothing 
stronger than conversation, she had liked it 
immensely; but seeing now precisely how the 
building would look, how the space would be 
divided, she found herself shaking her head. 

“Tt’smy own fault,’’she said. ‘‘ You have 
followed out every one of my ideas, but 
somehow—well, I don’t like it; that’s all 
If you'll leave these drawings, I'll think 
them over and call you up again in a few 
days.” 


“a tight 


T JUDGE CUTLER’S suggestion, Archey 
had been elected treasurer to take Bur- 
don’s place. Mary took the plans into his 
office and showed them to him. They were 
still discussing them, sitting at opposite sides 
of his flat-top desk, when the twelve o’clock 
whistle blew. A few minutes later the four- 
hour workers passed through the gate, the 
men walking with their wives, the children 
playing between. 

“T wonder how it’s going to turn out,” 
said Archey. 

“T wonder!”’ said Mary. 
too early to tell yet. 
will tell.” 

“It was the only solution,” he told her. 

“T wonder!” she mused again. “ Anyhow 
it was something definite. If women are 
really going to take up men’s trades, it’s 
only right that they should know what it 
means. As long as we just keep talking on 
general lines about a thing, we can make it 
sound as nice as we like. But when we try 
to put theory into practice, it doesn’t al- 


“Of course it’s 
I don’t know. Time 


ways seem the same. Take these plans, for 
instance,” she ruefully remarked; “ I thought 
I knew exactly what I wanted. But now 


that I see it drawn out to scale, I’m not sure 
that I do like it. And that, perhaps, is what 
we’ve been doing here in the factory. We 
have taken a view of woman’s possible future 
and we have drawn it out to scale. Every- 
body can see what it looks like now; they 
can think about it, and talk about it, and 
then they can decide whether they want it 
or not.” 

He caught a note in her voice that had a 
touch of emptiness in it. “Do you know 
what I would do if I were you?” he gently 
asked. 

She looked at him, his eyes eager with 
sympathy, his smile tender and touched 
with an admiration so deep that it might be 


called devotion Never before had Arche, 


] 


seemed so restful t her, never befor 
him had she felt so much at home 
‘If I smile he’ll blush,”’ she caught hersel 
thinking, and experienced a rising sense of 
elation at the thought. “What would you 
do? ‘ she asked 
‘I’d go away for a few weeks. I believe 


the change would do you good 
HE smiled at him and watched his re- 
sponding color with satisfaction. “If Vera 
was right,” she thought, “‘that’s Chapter 
One—the way he just spoke. Now next he’ll 
try to touch me.” 

Her eyes ever so dreamy, she reached her 
hand over the desk and began playing with 
the blotter. 

“Why, he’s trembling a little,’ she thought. 
“And he’s looking at it. But, oh, isn’t he 
shy!’ She tried to hum then, and lightly 
beat time with her hand. “ No, love isn’t the 
only thing in life,” she repeated to herself; 
“‘but, just as I said before, sooner or later it 
becomes awfully important.”’ 

She caught Archey’s glance and smilingly 
led it back to her waiting fingers. “How 
dark your hand is by the side of mine,”’ she 
said. 

He rose to his feet. 

“"Yes—Archey?” 

“Tf I were a rich man 
poor girl —"? 

Mary, too, arose. “‘ Well,” she laughed 
unsteadily, “we may be—some day.” 

fen minutes later Sir Joseph of the 
Plumed Crest opened the door with a hand- 
ful of mail. He suddenly stopped—stared 
smiled—and silently withdrew. 


“Mary!” 


-or you were a 


THE END 
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—is the secret of wholesome, 


digestible, delicious fried foods 


Crisco-fried foods are wholesome and easily 
digested because Crisco is a strictly vegetable 
a solid white cream of nutritious 





product 
vegetable oils. It is always fresh, pure and 
delicate, because the special Crisco process of 
hardening the vegetable oil prevents it from 
turning rancid. There is nothing else like Crisco. 


Crisco-fried foods are unusually delicious be- 
cause Crisco itself is tasteless. You enjoy the 
full, natural flavor of the food without any 
taste of the frying fat. You will be surprised 
how much better this makes things taste, es- 
pecially croquettes, fritters or other fried foods 
whose success depends on their having just the 
right taste of savory seasoning or fruity flavor. 


Crisco is better for all cooking. It always is pure, 
white and fresh. Use it for pastry, shortbreads, 
biscuits and fine cakes. One trial will show you 
why millions of housewives, professional cooks and 
domestic scientists will use no other cooking fat. Get 
Crisco from your grocer. Sold always in sanitary 
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Do you use bread crumbs or 
cracker crumbs ? 


Little points, such as knowing what kind 
of crumbs to roll croquettes in before fry- 
ing, make all the difference between or- 
dinary and extra good cooking. “The 
Whys of Cooking” discloses all these 
little secrets that caterers know. Written 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of ‘the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of 
“American Cookery”. Illustrated in 
color. Send your name and address, 
with 10 cents in postage, to Department 
D-2, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, and a copy will be mailed 
you, postpaid. 
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Selecting the New Floor 


HAT kind of a floor shall we have 

in the kitchen? What kind of a 

floor is best for the bathroom? 
What shall the living-room floor be? And 
the floors for the bedrooms, dining rooms, 
vestibule and hall—what are the best ma- 
terials for them? 

If you have not built before and learned 
from such an experience something about 
flooring materials, their faults and advan- 
tages, this is a series of questions you will 
find exceedingly difficult to answer. 

And even if you are experienced in such 
matters, your deductions may be wrong 
because the failure of an excellent mati 
rial is due very often not to any fault in 
the material itself, but to improper or un- 
skilled workmanship in its application. 
Sometimes the flooring material selected 
is ill adapted to existing and unalterabie 
structural conditions, and its ultimate 
failure, to the experienced builder, is a 
foregone conclusion. It is unsafe to con- 
sider the desirability of a material without 
giving consideration also to the 
preparatory work and the manner in which 
the material selected should be put in place 
if lastingly satisfactory results are to be se- 
cured. In short, one must think not only of 
the floor, but also of what is beneath it and 
the difficulties incident to laying and finish- 
ing. That is why I shall attempt to cover in 
the following discussion the three principal 
factors in the flooring problem—namely, 
flooring materials, methods of laying and 
finishing. 

The home builder thinks of floors in terms 
of rooms. That is both the natural and the 
correct approach to the subject, because a 
floor that is most suitable for the kitchen 
might not be, and probably is not, at all 
proper for a living room or for a bedroom. I 
shall, therefore, classify and describe the 
various flooring materials by rooms and 
with respect to their peculiar physical prop- 
erties which seem to recommend them 
particularly for use in a given room. 


The Kitchen Floor 
Ww AT are the important requirements 


to be met by a good kitchen floor? 
They wi: listed i in the order of their impor- 
tance: (1) It ought to be sanit: ry; 2) it 
ought to a comfortable to stand and walk 
upon; (3) it ought to be durable and not 
easily damaged; (4) it ought to require little 
care and be readily cleaned. Color is not 
included in the list of requirements because 
it is of minor importance unless the floor 
must be a harmonious element in a color 
scheme, and because no one can safely give 
advice on color through the medium of the 
printed word. 

To be sanitary, a floor should have as few 
joints as possible or, better still, none at all 
\ floor in which the joints are tight and 
permanently sealed against penetrating mois- 
ture is, of course, just as sanitary as a floor 
containing no joints. If joints are to remain 
tight the material in which they occur 
should be proof against the attack of 
scrub water which often contains al 
kalies from the soap and cleaning 


lers commonly used. 


necessary 


DO 


Wood Floors. Water alone affects 
most woods toa marked extent. Wood 
expands when wet and shrinks and 
often twists and warps while drying 
The softwoods generally are much 
more sensitive to moisture than the 
so-called hardwoods, and the woods 
that are only slightly affected are few 
in number. Yellow pine containing a 
large quantity of pitch is, of all the 
woods, the one least affected by mois- 
ture and consequently requires the 
least protection with oil, paint or var- 
nish. The direction of the grain in 
any wood is also an important factor. 
If the grain runs vertical to the floor 
surface the floor will not splinter, but if it 
parallels the surface the gradual wearing 
down of the floor leaves feather edges which 
become loosened and break off. 

The most serviceable floor for a kitchen is 
“heart face, edge-grain yellow pine.” As its 
use value is high, so is its cost. The less 
perfect grades of edge grain yellow pine are 
known as “A,” “B.”? “C” and “D,” each 
succeeding grade containing more defects, 
such as knots, stains and imperfections in 
milling, than the preceding grade. But a 
““C” grade edge grain is, generally speaking, 
better for flooring purposes than a flat grain 
of “A” grade. 

Oak, red or white, of the better grades 
also makes a good serviceable floor, ‘‘ quar- 
ter sawed”’ (corresponding to edge grain in 
yellow pine) being better than the flat grain. 
This material is also expensive. 

Maple and birch are very close-grained 
woods. They do not splinter readily, but they 
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By Sullivan W. Jones 





Cork-Tile Floor Used in a Kitchen 


show a m: irked tende! to warp and twist 

inder the influence of moisture, and must be 
kept hoon protected with varnish or 
waterproof oil coating when they are used 
for a floor that must be scrubbed. 

All woods, no matter what the species, 
used for flooring must be dried (“kiln dried’’) 
and shrunk when laid, and laid with tight 
joints. If the wood is not dry when laid 
shrinkage takes place after laying and the 
joints between strips open, forming recesses 
which retain moisture for long periods and 
constitute convenient “catchalls” for filth. 

All the floorings above mentioned are 
milled thirteen-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
with side tongues and grooves. The nar- 
rower the strips the better the floor, al- 
though the labor and, consequently, the 
cost of laying are correspondingly increased. 
The standard widths for yellow pine are 244 
inches and 2% inches; for oak, maple and 
birch, 1% inches and 2 inches. 

A wood floor in the kitchen ought to be 
laid over a single thickness of pitch or as- 
phalt saturated felt. The use of such a felt 
prevents the passage of moisture into the 
rough or under floor, usually of cheap soft 
wood, and dry rot. 

f a wood floor is finally decided upon for 
the kitchen there is the question of eliminat- 
ing the dirt-accumulating angle joint between 
the floor and the base. A very satisfactory 
and sightly manner of finishing these inter- 
sections of floor and base is that of using a 
sanitary cove strip of the same material as 
the floor, which tongues into the floor and on 


which the base rests. 


Finishing a Wood Floor in the Kitchen. 
Wood floors for kitchens should be varnished 
or oiled. Varnished floors clean with less 
“elbow grease” and soap than floors that 
are oiled, but varnished floors ought to be 
varnished at least once a year. The varnish 
should be as nearly waterproof as possible. 
The high-grade standard varnishes made 


principally from China wood oil seem to be 





Four-Inch Tile for a Porch or a Sun Room 


the best for the purpose here are several 
excellent brands of oils compounded of vari 
ous vegetable and mineral oils containing 
paraffin and driers. Such oils penetrate the 
wood to a greater extent and afford it better 
protection if they are heated slightly before 
application. Two or three coats ought to be 
used, applied twenty-four hours apart. 


Tile and Marble Floors. Kitchen floors 
have been laid of tile and marble. They are 
most attractive in appearance and sanitary. 
Tile floors are not prohibitive in cost, but 
both tile and marble floors are disqualified 
under our requirements on account of lack of 
resilience and warmth, which makes them 
hard on the feet and exhausting to anyone 
who has to stand and work on them for long 
periods. The seriousness of this objection 
was clearly demonstrated in a large New 
York hotel, where it was found necessary 
within a year after the hotel was opened 


to lay cork over the marble floors in the 
kitchen and the service pantry. 

Another objection to such floors is that 
they must be laid over concrete, and to get 
a concrete base in a frame house it is nec- 
essary to construct “false floors’’ between 
and two or three inches below the tops of 
the floor beams, and to cut or bevel the 
tops of the beams to an edge. This com 
plicates construction and is no guarantee 
against cracks due to settlement 


Magnasite Floors. Another floor not 
uncommonly used for kitchens is kn 
to the layman as “ 
magnasite,” and to those who 
are technically informed as ‘ magnesiun 
Ooxy~< hloride.”” The material is con post 
principally of magnesium oxide, a whit 
powder produced by burning magnesium 
rock and magnesium chloride, a liquid 
When these two are mixed they form a 


composition to 


trade as “‘ 





chemical combination and produc: ur 
light cement. But if the two materials ar 
not < exat y the right chemical cor 





m, and li they are not mixed in exactly the 
right proportions, the resultant cement i= 
no strength and very often disintegrates. To 
these materials when used for flooring there 
is added a quantity of finely ground cork or 
wood, fibers of hemp or asbestos, small per- 
centages of an especially prepared oil and 
some other ingredients. If great care and 
skill are used in mixing and in application, 
very satisfactory results are secured. 

One great advantage in this type of floor 
is that the entire area of the ordinary kitchen 
may be laid in one continuous sheet without 
joints. The base, too, may be composed of 
the same material run with a cove at the 
bottom joining it to the floor. The material 
may be laid over wood, but with assuran: 
of good results only when every precaution is 
taken to prevent cracking; and even when 
every care is exercised there is a chance that 
cracks will develop. Better results are gen 
erally secured when it is laid over a smooth 
dry concrete surface. Magnasite floors are 
laid in a number of attractive colors. They 
may be laid with a ficld of one color and 
border and base of a harmonious color 

It would be unfair to those we aim to help 
if this discussion of magnasite floors was « 
short without a parting warning to the effect 
that no material used in construction is more 
difficult to control, or requires the same 
knowledge and skill for successful handli 
and there is no material which is sold and 
laid by so many who know little or nothing of 
what they are doing. New magnasite floor 
ing firms come with every sunrise to tak« 
the place of those who have gone, following 
their lost reputations. But there are a few 
firms, a very few, that have stayed in th 
business and earned reputations for respon 
sible performance. For their work they d 
mand a high price and are entitled to it 
The floors they lay ar worth what they 
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cost. Money paid to the “fly-by-night” 
cerns m«¢ rely buys the ilies ol 
sp re money fo! 


Cork: ee Floors. W 
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J for calling I 
position”’ lies in the fact that all good 
linoleums contain large percentages of 
cork ground into a fine powder, r 
ferred to as ‘‘cork flour.” 

Like linoleum, this “cork compos 
tion” is produced in a number of co! 
ors. The material is cut into tiles of 
various sizes and forms including tiles 
of an interlocking pattern. There 
are two principal advantages in laying 
the material in the form of tile: First 
it offers an opportunity for color 
combinations, floors of a great 
designs with or without borders; 
and, second, the shrinkage which takes place 
in the material as it ages is uniformly di 
tributed throughout the small units and is 
lost in a great number of joints, instead of 
resulting in the wide-open joints and broken 
edges so often seen in linoleum that is laid 
in wide strips. The use of small tile also 
makes it possible to lay the material under 
slight lateral compression which insures per 
manently tight joints. Interlocking tile, 
however, cannot be so laid. Moreover, the 
edges of the rectangular tile in good 
always are cemented, and this is impossibk 
with interlocking tile. The use of a joint 
strip or filler of a different color pr xluces a 
very beautiful effect. 

A sanitary cove base is manufactured of 
the same material to be used with such 


producing 


Variety ol 
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Not a Speck 
of Dirt 


e easy 3-11 7;* ay. 


know ha 3 -in- aes way, learn now. 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. Apply a few 
drops of 3-in-One to the damp cloth. Go over 
all your finest furniture, tables, piano, talking 
machine. Rub a small surface at a time, fol- 
lowing the grain of the wood. This removes all 
dirt, grime, grease and finger marks. Even sur- 
face scratches disappear. Polish with a dry, soft 
cloth and see the old time lustre re-appear. 





: Iry on one piece of furniture and you'll want 
= to ‘“do’’ the whole house. It’s so easy and the 
result so good. 


| 3- in-One 


= has over thirty different uses in the home, 
le Every good 18 keeper should know them. 
The Dictionary of Uses packed with every 


bottle, explains them all. Get a bottle today. 
Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States, 15c, 30c and 60c in bottles; 
also in 30¢c Handy Oi! Cans. 
FREE Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Save post 
age by requesting these on a postal. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 165 CVF. Bdwy., N. Y. 
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Gaini ng for Authorship 4 


"g}® towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 







Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literar y gifts. Master the 
art of self- expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Ey 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
W riting, etc., tat ght person 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr.Esenwein 
for many years editor of I Ippinc rtt's Magazine , and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism 


Real teaching. 


Frank, honest, helpful advice 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles writte ostly in spare itr 
play work,” he calls it Another pupil re 
ceived over $1,000 before completi her first 
course Another sy wi an t s 
averaging over $75 a week fron I 
writing alone 
There is n ther institution or agency | ing so m 
for writers, y g or old. niversities re 4 
this, tor over mbers of the Eng 
faculties of higher a tudying in 
Literary Departme ] gn it, for 





they are constantly recommending our courses 


The Writer's Library 
The 
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Writer's Monthly 
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150-Page illustrated catalogue free. / 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept.70 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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| | ok \ } The new trimming for 
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W VRIGHT’S Bi 


[ n 1 Par 
y j on fast color 
J } Stitch the edge l 
/ \ | corners and your | 
. is trimmed. 
| Cut on a true bias. Selvages 
| trimmed. Seams opened and ; ; 
| pressed. 3 yard san f tape oe 
"5 , BS FOLD LAP 
white only) sent fr 4 hemad 
Dept. F. 
y ( 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., Mfrs. 
315 Church Street, New York o- 
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FILEUR de LIS 
HANDMADE BLOUSES 
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HERE is an inde- 
finable “‘air’’ about 
these lovely handmade 
blousesthatatonce places 
them among the personal 
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belongings of the % 
who loves dainty things. 
Look for the label in the 
Fleur de Lis blouse. It 
is your assurance that 
EVERY STITCH IS 
MADE BY HAND. 


Sold in most good shops 
Write for our style booklet 


WEIL @ WEILxe. 


New York 


WOMAN 
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36 East 31st St. 





Hand-Made 
Nightgown 


No. 1709 for Ladies. 
Made of fine Nain- 
sook; scalloped and 
embroidered daisies, 
inset with pink or 
blue. State color de- 
sired. Sizes 36 to 44. 
$4.50. This nightgown is of the usual De 
Lis quality. It is an unusual value. 


De Lis Infants’ Wear 


and Lingerie 


Hand-made in old French Quarter New Or- | 
leans, by expert French needlewomen special | 
izing in the same class of fine work that comes 
from France. Write for catalog of newest 
models in these dainty De Lis hand 
made French clothes. Take advan 
tage of special introductory offer of 
hand-made nightgown for $4.50. | 
Money back, if not satisfactory. 


DE LIS, Dept. F-2, New Orleans 























‘The 
New 


Hair 


Vaver 


and 


Curler 


Vice-Versa (Reversible) Waver 
Ei LOSE lovely, soft waves you envy 






may be yours with ‘‘Aurora” 
Wavers. NO HEAT REQUIRED. 


They do thework while youdress, read or sleep 


In a short time you have a fluffy natural 

ive: To make a curl, wind dampened hair 
ul und both your finger and part of curler, 
lock the « url r, withdraw finger, and you have 


a perfect curl. Two colors: Shell and Amber. 


If not at your dealer's, send 25 cents for a card of _ 


cJosemWsemass@, Bars EL 


Maternity | casera DOB : 


Thousands of these spe designed Maternity Corsets 
id in  VarID us materials at $3.95 to $12.50. 









‘ € , er this corset, inde up in a good. qual- 
t ] ly noip tne ve than our reg- ; $2. 95 
ar mrantend grade, tor yne month only, « 
n ordering, give present waist measure and parted of time. 


FREE A big 76-page Style Book of I < a Se 
waded pnsangen” b 











Lane Bryant vest. 51 Hastave mr New York 


HOME JOURNAI 
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floors, and its use gives a touch of complete- 
ness to the work and to the floor, an aspect 
of perfect sanitation. 

The material can be laid successfully over 
any smooth surface of concrete, steel, wood 
or tile, provided the base is perfectly dry. 
It is laid with a quick-setting waterproof 
cement. When laid over wood floors it is 
better first to cover the wood surface with 
tightly stretched muslin held in place with 
flat-headed tacks which should be driven 
about six inches apart in both directions. 
The cloth permits the wood floors to move 
independently of the tile, thus preventing 
any possible shrinkage in the wood from 
opening the joints between the tile. 

Because of 
their cushion 


They come in sheets pasted on heavy paper 
which is washed off after the tile are set. Of 
the larger tile the one most commonly used 
is two-inch hexagonal. Floors of four-inch 
square tile possess a distinctive elegance, 
especially if the tile are laid with one-quarter- 
inch cement-filled joint. 

Tile floors should never be laid directly 
on wood. A bed of concrete not less than 
three inches thick should be provided to re- 
ceive them; in a frame house this is done 
as described for a concrete base to receive 
a tile floor in the kitchen. Over this con 
crete base there is spread a coat of stiff ce- 
ment mortar on which the tile are laid, gently 
tapped and pressed until they are solidly 

bedded and 
true to surface. 





tread, color 
possibilities, 
sanitation and 
the ease with 
which they are 
kept clean, 
floors of “ cork 
composition ”’ 
tile are becom- 
ing ever more 
popular. 





Cork-Tile 
Floors. An- 
other type of 
flooring which 
has been used 
for kitchens is composed of cork tile. These 
tile are manufactured from shavings of clear 
cork, which are produced in the tapering of 
bottle corks. The shavings are chopped up, 
placed in steel molds, compressed to one- 
twelfth the original bulk of the loose material 
and baked for about five hours. In the bak- 
ing, the natural gum in the cork is melted and 
serves to cement the cork particles tightly 
together in a compact mass. The tile are fin- 
ished half an inch thick and are laid in much 
the same manner as has just been described 
in connection with “cork composition.” 

As there is nothing but cork in the tile, 
they feel like cork and look like cork except 
that the color is darkened by the baking. 
Cork tiling is made in three shades of brown: 
light, medium and dark. These colors may 
be combined in patterns with a most pleasing 
effect. In the matter of foot comfort there is 
really very little choice between cork tile and 
cork composition. 

The only objection to the use of cork tile 
for kitchen floors is that its velvety surface 
catches the dirt and makes frequent clean- 
ings necessary. The surface is sometimes 
waxed and sometimes treated with an es- 
pecially prepared oil. The former treatment 
is not suitable for kitchen floors, but the 
latter helps to lessen the need for cleaning. 


The Bathroom Floor 


Y floor that is suitable for use in the 

kitchen is also a good floor for the bath 
room. But in addition to the floors already 
described as qualifying for use in the kitchen, 
we must certainly give consideration to tile. 
There are two reasons for including tile floors 
among those listed as suitable for the bath 
room. These two reasons are sanitation and 
cleanly appearance, which make such floors 
an appropriate accompaniment to tile wain- 
scots and white paint. The lack of resiliance, 
which disqualified tile as a flooring material 
for the kitchen, constitutes no objection to 
its use in the bathroom. 


Wood Floors. Any objection there may 
be to the use of wood flooring in the kitchen 
applies with equal force to its use in the 
bathroom. If wood flooring is used even 
greater care must be taken to protect it 
against moisture than is required in the 
kitchen. The best waterproof varnish only 
should be used, and the floor should be kept 
thoroughly coated with this material. 


Tile Floors. The tile used for a bathroom 
floor should be vitreous—that is, they should 
be baked at such high temperatures that the 
~ of which the tile is composed will fuse 
and, when broken, the tile will present a 
glassy, fractured surface. The tile with a 
glazed face should not be used, for the glaze 
wears off under traffic and the floor soon be- 
gins to look shabby. 

Suitable vitreous tile are manufactured in 
various colors. White tile are most popular 
and most appropriate. They are manufac- 
tured in a number of sizes and in such forms 
as square, oblong, hexagonal and round. The 
square, round and hexagonal tile are one inch 
and less in surface dimension and are known 
as tile mosaics. They are less costly than the 
larger tile and are less expensive to lay. 





A Cork-Composition Floor in rig and White 


After the ce- 
ment bed has 
become hard 
the joints be 
tween the tik 
are filled with 
a thin mixture 
of cement and 
water, termed 
“grout,” by 
pouring it on 
the surface and 
brushing it in. 
After the grout 
is set any still 
remaining on 
the surface of 
the tile is removed by scrubbing the floor 
with a diluted hydrochloric acid. The acid 
also removes all stains. 





Cork Tiles. Were it not for the dark 
color, cork tile would make an ideal bath- 
room floor because it is not only waterproof, 
but also warm to the touch. Its use makes 
the bath mat an unnecessary bathroom ac- 
cessory. Cork tile have been used in the 
form of a permanent mat inlaid in a tile 
border, the latter extending under all fix- 
tures. In other words, the portions of the 
floor on which the fixtures rest are of tile, 
and the portion on which there is traffic is of 
cork. This combination is logical; and, be- 
cause it is logical, it is pleasing in appear- 
ance. When cork tile are so used they are 
laid on the same concrete bed that is pro- 
vided to receive the tile. 


Cork Composition. Floors of “cork- 
composition” tile also meet all requirements 
for the bathroom and are especially appro- 
priate when composed entirely or principally 
of white tile with a colored joint filler. The 
great advantage of such floors is that they 
may be laid on a wood underfloor. They 
may also be used as an inlay in a vitreous- 
tile floor in precisely the same manner as 
described for cork. 


Rubber Tile. I am not going to give 
rubber tile very serious consideration be- 
cause of their high cost and because, for use 
in the bathroom, they seem to possess no 
particular merit or characteristic that does 
not belong to “‘ cork composition.” 


The Living -Room Floor 


ILE FLOORS. Ihave seen tile floors in 

living rooms which possess very great 
charm. In color, design and texture the 
material offers almost limitless possibilities 
for securing beautiful results. But such 
floors somehow seem to be a misfit in the 
living rooms of modern homes; they hark 
back to the age when’ houses were built 
without cellars; and, unless they are well 
covered with tastefully selected rugs they 
lack expression of hospitality. I have never 
lived with a tile floor, but I can readily 
imagine many reasons why its disadvantages 
and discomforts would not be compensated 
for by its beauty and charm. 


Wood Floors. The living room, it seems 
to me, calls for a wood floor, and I am not 
going to discuss the theoretical merits of any 
other kind of a floor. Because of its beauty 
of grain, long life and traditions, oak is the 
wood that first suggests itself for use in the 
living room. And the first choice is quarter- 
sawed (grain on edge), either red or white. 
The choice between red and white is wholly 
a matter of personal preference. Red oak 
has a deeper, richer color than white oak, and 
the color improves greatly with age. If your 
taste inclines you to a light-colored floor, use 
white oak. If you have no particular pref- 
erence in the matter of color and wish to 
exercise a little economy the red oak is 
slightly cheaper. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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Remove Corns 


With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezon 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a 
few nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rags and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in them by our specia 
process of cleaning, combing, carding, and 
respinning. Then we dye it and weave new 


S Velvety Rugs 


in plain, fancy or Oriental patterns 
A any < olor you want, any size—the equal 
4 of the high-priced store rugs. 


You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seam! 
soft, bright, mew rugs, guarantee d t 
it | wear many years. We pay you f 
your material if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days 
FRE Write f« 
book of dé 
signs in colors liber 
freight or express paymen 
offer and full 0G CO. ation 


OLSON RUG C 
Dept. R-41 36 Lafiin St., Citiess, tl 
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8 Angel 
Uh Yelels ter.¥ a - 


8 Inches Square, 5 Inches High 
Would you like to be the best cak 
maker in your club or town? I teach yo 
to make the most delicious Angel Food Cak 
and m 4 other kinds I will teach y« 
make the same cakes that I make and 
Sell For $3. 90 ° Loat— Profit, $2. 00 


If you are a good cake 









ll make you a bet 


“> Lita Har na., says: “I } 
made diffe rent 5 ake by the Ost 
rs tem ar nd the are rful. I made good « 

pre but they areso much better since Lle arned tt 


* Oshorn Cake Making System 


My methods are original; they never 

fail. They are easy to learn. You make 

a perfect cake the very first time. Ihavetaught 

thousands of womento make bettercakes; Ican 

teach you. Write metoday. ParticularsFREE, 
MRS. GRACE OSBORN 

Dept. A-2 Bay City, Michigan 

























‘ai ndforlarge <<m™ Earn $18 to 
» $30 a Week 


‘4 sson 
Sv: to 





Gg: ove that we c an Now 

teach you by a FOR 

) a trained nurse. ’ ~ 

sands of nurses are needed FRE! 
everywhere to replace those doing BOO) 


reconstruction work. Learn in spare 
time. Graduates earn $18 to $30 per 
week, and often earn money while 
learning. System founded 20 years 
ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thou- 
sapds of successful students. BOOK FREE. Read how easy 
simple Course is to master. Learninone-third the usual time. N 
have unusual social advantages. Fastest and most econom al “ 
tolearn. Free outfits. Diplomas given. If 18 or over, write 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 32,1168. Michigan Avenue, Chicag 


-———Other Women Make $500.00 


So Can You 
Sell dainty, distinctive, exclusive Dress Goods, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosie “ry, etc. Wonderful variety! Money 
or experience unnecessary. Pretected territory. Work 
part or whole time. Samples Free. Write today. 


Mitchell & Church Co. Inc., Dept. 39, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















‘“‘Home-Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domesti 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il) 


WYeoddt 


50 E ved Visi 
Cards $1.50. 





100 Announcement 

or Invitations () 

= Envelopes $40 
Write for samples. 


ting 
Boyal Engraving Co., 8144 Walnut St., Phila., Ps 
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Paste -Liaquid - Powdered 


= PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper finish for 
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., Chicago, Dl 
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he best cak 


soe | . es | eee floors of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition and 
ke and : e “aa fo ee linoleum. It does not show scratches or heel-prints— 
a wae” Po, fen and floors polished with it can easily be kept in perfect 
eliearned eee ie) = ee? §{g,i)| condition. Worn spots can be re-waxed without going 


over the entire floor. 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for polishing 
































Ae Mas ‘}/ your furniture, leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. 
53 Wes ? 3 i) Sea It imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish of great beauty 
\ Earn R DANC! : tock : ‘1° 7 . : 
soules ay Gir i: and durability. Johnson’s Wax forms a thin, protecting 
) r ' . 7 ’ . . . . 
oe . > coat over the varnish, similar to the service rendered 
FREE Hie om ; = by a piece of plate glass over a desk or dresser-top. 
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Let us send you 


builder 


You will naturally 


economy. 














— Of What Shall I LL 
Build My Home? 


OONER or later most of us decide 

to build a home; and the first matter 

to demand a decision is the material of 
which it is to be built. 


You may be deciding that question now. 
‘The Story of Brick,’’ 
attractive booklet, full of pictures and infor- 
mation that will interest you as a prospective 


lation of face brick to the essential elements 
that make a successful home, such as depre- 
ciation, upkeep, safety, 


An interesting feature of the booklet is a 
survey covering a period of years, 
the percentage of diffe 
types of house construction. 


Send for your copy today. 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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UseThis iis Chest F REE 





FreeTrial }.70" 

ree Trial je ec 

Cedar Chest. Yourchoiceof many st ylesand 

d signs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont 

protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Dist nctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. I “ s for generations. Finest wedding or birth- 
day gift rile today fer new catalog—postpaid free to 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 27, Statesville, N.C. 


Pays for it- 
self in what 
it saves. 
Direct from 
Factory to 
Home. 














Let a Penberthy Household 
Ejector Empty the Tubs 


i Don’t lift and carry water on 
wash day. Fasten a Penberthy 
Household Ejector to the faucet. 

$ 50 It will either fill the tub or 
pump the water out of it 

as you wish. Cannot wear 

out. Aluminum throughout. If 
your faucets are smooth you 


can convert them into standard 


threaded faucet with our special adapter. 
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LA MEDA COLD CRI AMED Pow- 
l morning a ure ure ot a 
elvet mooth, ~- Hod ‘fresh appearance 
all day. A skin charm that has none of that 
overdone suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or 
perspiration will not mar it. 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

rints—Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere can 
get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 
for you—or it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of 65 cents for a large jar 


Send for a brial Srze Yar | 
LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd, CHICAGO 
ata Sia st jar of LA MEDA 
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PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. 
346 Holden Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
You may read the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is sacrificing all its imme 
diate profits from subscribers in a big drive to extend 
readers) to the million mark (representing 5,000,000 read- 
ers) by making an irresistible reduced price trial offer. 
big satisfying 
weekly issues 
scintillating, cri ° 
42 h soem inte rest Stories 
Studies 
wondertul 4 HW 
130 : won —y Editorials 
helpful daily, e e 
150 Gevotiossl Meditations 
21 hort, pithy, 
orth while 
Pictures 
beautiful covers 
21 met in several Colors 
all now available to you for one dollar 
The Christian Herald is one of America’s really great 
most widely read interdenominational family magazine 
in the world. It is dedicated to the service of humanity. 
5 months for $1.00 for social and religious up 
another of those wae lift. It tells the important 
entitled “‘Morning,” to be but is the organ of none. You 
followed by still another se- |" d the stimulus, the inspi 
, service the Christian Herald 
in the Christian Herald in | gives. A million new short 
advance of their publication t 
tian Herald's goal. One dollar 
sent now (at the Christian 
Herald's risk) is guaranteed to give you more 
literature than you ever could imagine possible. Address 


Send for Circular and Dealer’s Name 
Five months for - > ONE DOLLAR’ | 
its present 300,000 circulation (representing 1,500,000 
New subscribers may have the next 
for 
42 pages of 
world new 
Feature Articles | 
erpretatiy 
Sermons 
400 ; nore 
| block aad white 

and hundreds of other wonderful features, 
religious and social institutions. It is the best loved and 

It aims to make of every 
IMPORTANT — ry the church a community center 

period, 

Courtenay Savage Serials, | pews of every denomination 
: r : ration, the vision of world 
rial, will appear exclusively 

term subscribers is the Chri 
as $1.50 books. 

and better 

The Christian Herald, 668 Bible House, New York. 
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Selecting the New Floor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 196) 


If you wish still further to economize you 
may do so by substituting “clear’’-grade, 
plain-sawed oak for quarter-sawed. This 
material makes a splendid and durable floor 
of the same general color as the quarter- 
sawed, lacking only the “flower” in the 
grain. If you must still further economize, 
take the next poorer grade—namely, ‘“‘sap 
clear” in quarter-sawed oak and “‘select”’ in 
plain-sawed; or abandon the use of oak al- 
together and use “clear’’ maple if you prefer 
a light floor, and 
“clear” birch if 
your preference is 
for a floor with 
( ok yr. 

These woods, 
all of them, are 
manufactured in 
flooring thirteen- 
sixteenths of an 
inch thick. They 
may be laid with 
strip borders— 
that is, a number 
of flooring strips 
laid in the form of 
a border parallel 
to the walls all 
around the room. 

In many of the 
less expensive 
houses now built 
these same woods 
are used for floor- 
ing in the princi- 
pal rooms, but milled three-eighths of an 
inch thick instead of thirteen-sixteenths of 
an inch. There is some economy in using 
this thinner material, but its use requires an 
underfloor of a little better grade than is 
needed for the thirteen-sixteenth-inch floor- 
ing. The surface upon which the thin floor- 
ing is laid must be true and smooth because 
the flooring will not bridge the inequalities, 
or if it does, it will develop “‘squeaks’’ when 
walked upon. 

Both the heavy and light floorings are also 
laid in parquet pattern, in lengths generally 
of one foot fitted together in squares or in 
herringbone pattern. 

All finished floors should be laid over a 
thickness of ‘‘deadening”’ felt or a double 
thickness of the common rosin-size building 
paper. The floor surface, after laying, 
should be planed or scraped and sandpapered, 
especially if the floor is going to be used for 
dancing. 


The Kind of Floor Finish 


HE use to which a floor is to be put 
should dictate the character of the 
finish. If the floor is to be pretty generally 
covered with rugs, especially where traffic 
is concentrated, as at doors, a varnish finish 
is decidedly the best because it is easily 
cleaned and thoroughly protects the wood. 
There are special floor varnishes made which 
dry with a dull gloss, waxlike surface. 
These flat-drying varnishes are preferable to 
those drying with a high gloss because the 
ght is reflect ed from the 
a gives greater eye comfort. 

[f the floor is to be used at all for dancing 

should inished with varnish. The 
hard varnish scratches and pulverizes under 
shuffling feet to a greater or less extent ac- 
cording to the quality of the varnish. A 
floor for dancing should be waxed, and noth- 
ing but wax should be used in finishing it. 
Some painters advocate a coat of shellac and 
then wax, but as soon as the wax has rubbed 
off the shellac will “dust.” 

A very satisfactory method of waxing new 
floors is to dissolve a pound of finely cut or 
chipped beeswax, or its present-day com- 
mercial substitute, in a gallon of turpentine 
and apply two coats of the mixture, the 
second coat following the first by not less 
than twenty-four hours. After the floor has 
been thus treated an occasional application 
of any of the good standard brands of paste 


surface in a sheen 


not be f 


A Mosaic -Tile Floor for the Bathroom 


floor wax, which are on the market, polished 
with a weighted brush, will suffice to keep 
the floor in good condition. Waxed floors 
grow darker with age. 


The Dining-Room Floor 


LL that need be said on the subject of the 
dining-room floor is that it ought to be 
the same as the floor for the living room; and 
if the two rooms are connected so as to be 
used on occasions 
as one, the two 
floors should be 

finished alike. 


Bedroom Floors 


HE state- 

ments made 
in connection with 
the living-room 
floorareapplicable 
to floors for 
the bedrooms. It 
is customary, how- 
ever, and permis- 
sible to practice 
some economy in 
the selection of 
materials and 
finishes for the 
bedrooms. This 
can be done with- 
out a sacrifice of 
serviceability or a 
serious sacrifice in appearance. Using the 
floor as an illustration, cheaper woods than 
those employed in the living room and din 
ing room find a legitimate place in the bed 
rooms and their use is the general rule. 

North Carolina pine of grades Nos. 1 and 
2, edge grain, makes an excellent and du- 
rable floor for a bedroom. Flat-grain North 
Carolina pine of No. 1 grade is very often 
used, but it is apt to splinter. Oak, red 
and white, plain-sawed No. 1 grade, makes 
a satisfactory floor, but will show some 
minor defects and will vary somewhat in 
color. Birch of No. 1 gr rade lays well in a 
floor, and will wear well and look ‘well, but 
will show some variation in color. Douglas 
fir, vertical grain, of grades Nos. 1 and 2 clear, 
is used with complete satisfaction where the 
cost does not include long-haul transporta 
tion charges. The same is true of the Nos. 
1 and 2 grades, vertical-grain Western hem 
lock. This Western hemlock should not be 
confused, however, with the wood bearing 
the same name but indigenous to the North 
Atlantic Coast regions. 

When every possible economy must be 
practiced in the construction of the home, 
bedroom floors, and, for that matter, all 
floors above the first story, are frequently laid 
single—that is, the finished flooring is laid 
directly on the floor beams. To do this, how- 
ever, and secure a smooth true floor, the 
floor beams must be straight and so fitted 
onto their bearings that the tops are true and 
level. But there is still another difficulty in 
cident to the use of single floors, and it 
in connection with the plastering. 
sort of a floor must be provided for the plas 
terers to work on, and if this floor is the 
finished floor, it is almost certain to be dam 
aged by the falling wet plaster. Of course in 
houses where smooth plaster board or wood 
pulp wall board is used in place of plaster, 
this difficulty disappears. 

Bedroom floors in a few instances have 
been laid with cork tile. A bedroom floor of 
this description is almost ideal, but it is 
probably twice as expensive as the wood 
floor ordinarily used. In the better-class 
house cork tile would make a perfect floor for 
the nursery. 


also 
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Finishing. All bedroom floors of wood 
should be varnished. If there is an obje 
tionable color variation in the wood used it 
can be equalized by adding a little brown 
oil stain to the varnish. 
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The Wolf-Scarred 
Boa plain everyday life in China is full of strange, oriental surprises 


for western readers. To go sailing on a Chinese riverboat, called the 
Fair Wind,” to stay with the family who live aboard her, and to meet 
the stranger with the terrible scarred face who comes to see them—these 
events give every reader of R. G. Denig’s story of novelty and thrills, 
“The Wolf-Scarred,” intimate opportunities to learn about queer customs 
and exciting happenings in the biggest of the new-made republics. The 
Tin an early number of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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_ and see why Snowdrift was named 
bed Snowdrift. 
= Its whiteness is not the reason Snow- ( 
au *e . . . © 
orth drift is pure but its purity is one reason 
pen Snowdrift is white. 
rec 
nse No cook wants food to lose its own 
t in flavor and taste of the fat she used. 
it | ‘ ‘e . . . 
| Snowdrift is rich—richer than butter 
las but so pure and delicate that when you 
_ use it for shortening or frying it does 
rta- | not alter the flavor of the food a bit. 4 
Nos To secure this absence of flavor we use 
No: this al f fl 
tbe | only vegetable oil of the very finest 
sm 4 quality. Choice oil is always light in 
?) | : . > ‘ . 2 
color. Again refined, to satisfy our 
Bu standard for Snowdrift purity, it is so 
all light that when it is made into Snow- | 
a9 drift, Snowdrift is white. 
Lai 
how } ° : 
“n * Smell it and see how sweet and fresh 
ited Snowadritt ts. 
ym T > 1 id see | | cooking-f: 
Arn aste it and see how good cooking-tatl 
some ean be. Have you been cooking with 
. a fat that you would hate to eat raw? 
lam Then taste Snowdritt. It is made en- 
alk tirely of vegetable oil as choice as any 
ister, salad oll. / ry 
have Cream it with a spoon. Snowdrift 2 N 
or ol r . r | 
+ is does not get too hard nor too soft, no | | 
wood matter what the weather. It is always y 
class . : > 
= te easy to cream—yjust the right consist- ( REAMY 
ency that is easiest to use. 
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PURE VEGETABLE COOKING FAT 





AND’ 8 POUND AIRTIGHT TINS NEVER IN BULK 
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If you want a skin 
that 1s clear, 


brilliant with color— 


INY invisible dust particles— 
always, always falling on your un- 
protected face! 

In crowds—in shops—in theatres—all 
day long, while you are going unconsciously 
about your occupations—the delicate skin 
of your face is exposed to millions of unseen 
enemies. 

That is why a thorough bath for your 
face at night is so important. 


During your eight hours of sleep the skin 
of your face should be allowed to rest—to 
breathe. The delicate pores should be freed 
from the dust and dirt that have accumu- 
lated during the day. 

For remember authorities on the skin 
now agree that most of the commoner skin 
troubles come, not from the blood but 
from bacteria and parasites that are carried 
into the pores trom outside, through dust 
and small particles in the air. 


If from neglect or the wrong method of 
cleansing, your skin has lost the flawless 


clearness it should have—if it is marred by 
blackheads—by disfiguring little blemishes 

begin tonight to change this condition. 
You cev make your skin just what it should 
be. For eve ry day it is changing—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. By giv 
ing the kin, as it forms, the special 


treatment its need demands, you can make 
it as soft, as clear and smooth as you would 
like to have it. 


The famous treatment for blackheads 


Perhaps, in your case, failure to use the 
right method of cleansing for your type of 
skin has resulted in disfiguring little black 
heads. This condition can be overcome 
and your skin can be smooth and clear in 
future. 

To keep your skin free from this trouble, 
try using every night this famous treat 
ment: 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 


for your Face 


let it breathe at night 
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skin is reddened. Then, 
with a rough washcloth, 
work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly, always 
with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear, hot water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. Dry carefully. To remove 
the blackheads already formed, substi- 
tute a flesh brush for the washcloth in 
the treatment above. Then protect the 
fingers with a handkerchief and press 
out the blackheads. 

Use this treatment regularly, and you 
will begin in a few days to notice the greater 
clearness and attractiveness it gives to 
your skin. 


To free your skin from blemishes 

Those annoying little blemishes that 
so often mar an otherwise lovely complex 
ion—you can tree your skin from this 
defect, too, by giving your face every 
night the thorough cleansing its particular 
condition demands. 

Just before retiring, wash your face thor 
oughly with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dry carefully. Now, dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a heavy, cream 
like lather. Cover each blemish with a 
thick coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Rinse very carefully with clear 
hot water, then with cold. 


Use this special treatment until the blem- 
ishes have disappeared, then continue to 




















give your face, every night, a thorough bath 
in the regular Woc <dbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold water. You will find 
that in this way you can keep your skin 
clear and flawless—you can guard it against 
any reappearance of the blemishes. 

Each one of the famous Woodbury treat- 
ments has been formulated to meet the 
needs of different types of skin. Look in 
the little booklet that is wrapped around 
every cake of Wo« ydbury ’s Facial Soap 
find the treatment that your particular type 
of skin demands—then use it regularly each 
night before retiring. You will be surprised 
to see how quickly your skin will gain in 
attractiveness—how smooth, clear and 


olortul you can keep it by this care. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale at any 
arug store or toilet goods counter in the 
United States or Canada. Get a cake 
today —begin using it tonight. A 25 cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
trial size cake 
For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatment), together with the booklet 
of treatments, “A Skin You Love To 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will send you 


the treatment booklet and samples of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 102 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 102 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. 
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ESIGNED BY ROSS GORDON MONTGOMERY 


HIS two-story house of modified 

English style presents a particu- 
larly pleasing outside appearance be- 
cause of the simplicity of its structural 
lines and its color scheme. An inter- 
esting feature is the gray-green roof in 
which every third course of shingles is 
doubled. The door is Colonial in de- 
sign and equipped with knocker and 
latch, and the little balcony above is 
very effective. Inside it is equally 
attractive and replete with excellent 
built-in features. 





DESIGNED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYO 


HE mottled brick house 

in the circle is most at- 
tractively handled. The en- 
trance is, as you see, at the 
side, and this permits the 
building of a large house on 
a narrow lot. It also per- 
mits the facing of the sun 
porch on the roadway. An 
ittractive pergola connects 
this house with the next one. 


RICK was used for the 
construction of the lit- 
tle house above, on the left. 
It has been completely cov- 
ered over, however, with 
rough stucco. There are the 
usual rooms on the first floor, 
on the second there are four 
bedrooms with ample closet 
pace for each and on the 
third floor two sleeping 
rooms and a bath. 
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The New Home for the Suburbs 


By Carey Edmunds 





DESIGNED BY JULIUS GREGORY 


Y THE house above, the garage is 
attached to the house. In many of 
the new houses this arrangement is to 
be found nowadays. It is convenient, 
especially in cold weather, and permits 
heating the garage by the same heat- 
g plant that serves the house. On 
e other hand, it slightly raises the 
insurance rates. The interior is espe- 
cially well arranged—the three bed- 
rooms are at the front, with a rather 
unusual treatment of the hallway at 


} 
the back. 


in 
in 


th 
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A tle house for the nar- 


row lot is that above. The 
house itself, exclusive of 
the porch, is only twenty- 
five feet wide. Being of the 


let, with 


fence inclosi 


porch, which is entered bot! 
from the front and rear bed- 


rooms. 





DESIGNE 


BY 


JULIUS GREGORY 


A folder in which there are shown well-arranged floor plans, with dimensions clearly marked, may be obtained from the Architectural Department for ten cents 

























The Stencil in Decoration 


A PEACOCK MOTIF DESIGNED BY EDNA SELENA CAVE 


















































The Central Motif of the 
Design Has Been Used 


Effectively on the Cushion 


HE peacock motif is 
so decorative in it- 
self that the materia 
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upon whicn 1 u 


hould be plain and 
neutral in color. Some 
















































































































n 
of the nicest fabrics are ne 
crash, voile, unbleached 4 
muslin and burlap. A . 
| light tan or a gray-tan 
is a good color. 
F It is a Nice Idea to Use Part of the 
Design on the Tilting-Top Table 
L 
A Very Pleasing Drapery is This, Saved From Severity 
by the Decorated Valance and Silk Binding 
= Natural-Color Crash or Linen Might 
4 This Style of Pillow is Much Used With eR Seay ee SHY 
, the Day Bed 
TENCILING for the most part 
is done with oil paints, which 
ap ERETOFORE we have restrained ourselves i: come in tubes, mixed with turpentine. 
ry the use of color in our homes, repressed most of The color desired should be tried on 
; ‘ our joyous love of the colorful in design, letting Nature a piece of the material to be deco- 
of monopolize almost all the pure color and the brilliant rated, to be sure that it is just right. 
} j hues. But now we know that rich, bright colors can It is well to use small dishes and a 
; ; be used indoors as well. Stenciling affords the ama- separate brush for each color. Small 
teur decorator a wider scope for design and the use of dishes may be bought, but butter 
Fi : color than any other medium. Stencils are not diffi- plates answer the purpose nicely. Do 
A} cult to cut. The design should be carefully traced not have the brush either too dry or 
Fy ( onto medium-weight Manila paper, then cut, using too wet, for the weave of the fabric 
the knife, which must be very sharp, with a free vertical should be visible through the paint. 
ors stroke. If the stencil is then shellacked on both sides Applying the color with a circular 
m Yi it will be quite durable. The Japanese cut their motion will insure evenness of stroke 
) tencils on glass, which is the best method, but a hard and a flat tone. Flat brushes are 
i ii wood surface will answer the purpose. Flat and pointed used for large patterns; chiseled and 
bristle brushes are the kinds used. pointed ones for fine work. 
‘4 
al 
ei ‘ 2 is Arrangement Would Look Well in the 
y Hall or the I ving Room a . 
— 
—_ 
n 
LV 
Here the Stenciled Fabric Was Used Under h 
Glass to Decorate a Tray " 
N' YT only is stenciling suitable for deco- : 
rating accessories, but for painted 
furniture as well. It is most effective on 
rather plain pieces, or on furniture of the 
peasant type. The design should be contrast- 
ing in color. When stenciling furniture it 
is a good plan to wipe the wood with alcohol 
first, after which you may proceed as with \ 
fabrics. Use plain turpentine aad keep the 


brush as dry as is workable. Varnish ap- e 
plied after the design is dry will protect it. et 
la 
- 
. 
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The Decoration is Repeated on the Chair and the Draperies The Stencil Reduced to Show the Detail An Interesting Grouping of Furniture and Stencil Design 
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Furnishing the Sun Porch 


SOME NEW AND INTERESTING COLOR SCHEMES: BY 


ACH year brings more advocates of 

fresh air and sunshine, so that now it 
s almost impossible to find a house whose 
porch is not in use twelve months of the 
year. No part of the house contributes so 
argely to the health of its occupants as 
loes the sun porch, open to every passing 
yreeze in summer and capturing every 
unbeam in winter. And those who be- 
eve that “‘a garden is a lovesome thing”’ 
vill here keep its memory green with 
rowing plants. 


HE first thing to consider about a sun 
porch is its situation. It should have 
, southern, at least a partially southern, ex 
yosure so that it may get the air insummer 
ind the sun in winter. Next to consid 
re the windows. There cannot be too 
any of these; wherever a sunbeam play 
there should be sash. Indeed, three sides 
nclosed with full-length sashes that fit 
perfectly is ideal, if the heating plant in 
the house is large enough to heat the extra 
room with the help of the sun. 














[| SAINTED furniture, having invaded 
i‘ our homes with a 


‘come-to-stay”’ air, 
nds its niche in the sun porch, where it 
variably tries to outdo Nature, herself, 
color and frequently succeeds in its com- 
inations. The illustrations show the new 


endency in decoration which encourages 


e use of brilliant color and bold design, 
e latter often of an exotic kind or such 
was never seen on land or sea. 


HEN selecting draperies one has 
many materials to choose from, for 
hey range all the way from cotton to vel- 
et. Draperies to be used in place of 
hades may be made to raise, as shown 
the first illustration, or they can be 
ing with rings on rods and be drawn 
pushed back as desired. Chintz and 
retonne are always good for furniture 
/vering as well as for draperies. 


EDNA COOKE 
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HE furnishings of the sun porch 

should be selected with care, having 
in mind the fact that anything affected 
by strong sunlight is not practical for this 
purpose unless one can afford to refur- 
nish frequently. Washable materials are 
always desirable. Painted walls are serv- 


r tinted, if the house is built 
vered walls. The color 
most part be one that 


light, the strong contrasting 


supplied by the furniture, 








for sun-porch floors, and the 


it neutral color of the natural material 


We poster plain or in block form, 
is one of the several materials used 
extensivel) 


forms a good background for colorful 
rugs. The cement i ymetimes tinted 
rea t imulate tiles. Tiles, either large 


or small, glazed or dull finished, make a 
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INDISPENSABLE 
~the GRISWOLD 
cast iron SKILLET 


It’s not only pride the 
good housekeeper feels in 
4h her sturdy Griswold Skillet. 
It’s a deep satisfaction in 
the service she gets from it. 

Ey ery day she realizes 
anew the indispensable aid 
it is in preparing healthful 


food for her family. kor 


meme 


chops, croquettes, steak, 
potatoes—in short, for 
every frying need, the Gris 
wold Cast Iron Skillet does 
the work in the quickest, 
best and most delicious way. 
It is made of the best 
quality high grade cast iron, 
of uniform thickness which 
holds the heat evenly and 
keeps it any desired tem- 
perature. 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 








If your dealer cannot supply you 
write direct tous. 














MATERNITY 


Dresses on approval 
at special prices 
We will send you any “Doublewea 
r y Dress you want on f appr 
irs—without any deposit. 
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“ alteration The popular knife plaiting hown here ot 
ereveres and tur and as finishing touches for the sash and edge of 
square collar The vestee is a vision of Georgette and lace; buttons 
decorate reveres and sleeve One of the most desirable of our 
specials, in black ivy, brown or taupe crépe-de-Chine (with three 
inch basted hen at $34 
Free Style Book on Request. © atest Fashion Book ill 
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t today 


433 W. Broadway, New York 





ECONOMY MFG. CO 
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DOLL OUTFIT 


A complete trousseau for Dolly in 





our doll outfits. All made of paper. 
Fascinates children. Inexpensive. 
Dealers everywhere. 

Write to Dennison, Dept. ¢ Frar 


for “Art and De 



























Restful Rooms 


For Business or Professional Men and Women 











Va 








Here is a Library That Gives a Sense of Unobstructed 
Movement and Sunny Space and, With its Harmonious 
Walls and Subdued Furnishings, Invites You to Rest 





Ne 


Each Object in This Cheerful Room Was Selected Not 
Only for Comfort, But Also for its Power to Awaken 
Some Happy Memory or to Inspire Some Helpful Thought 











HEN the magic word 

‘“home”’ was mentioned 

to the war-weary soldier 
in France, the mental picture that 
flashed into the mind was different for every 
man according to his race, his financial stand- 
ing and his individual tastes; but for each 
man, regardless of country, rank or civilian 
profession, the word had one and the same 
emotional meaning—it suggested a place of 
peace and good cheer. 

And this is the emotional suggestion that 
the word should always arouse in the mind 
of the business or professional man or woman; 
the home of any individual should function 
in his or her life as a safe retreat from the 
shocks and conflicts of the outside world; 
there is something out of key, “‘off color,” if 
it fails to have this effect on the nerves. It 
would be a wise economy for any man or 
woman living a particularly strenuous life in 
the business world to reflect a moment to 
see if the home environment affords a true 
“‘rest area’’ where tired nerves can recuper- 
ate after the strain of the day. 

\ little wise thought spent on this problem 
may save a nervous collapse that may prove 
just as serious a menace to a career as does 
shell shock to the soldier on the firing line; 
a nervous disturbance quite as difficult to 
cure and having many psychical symp 
toms—similar inhibitions and unreasoning 
fears. 

In England, careful diagnoses of all shell- 
shock cases revealed the fact that the brav- 
est and most conscientious soldier was often 
the one who suffered most keenly from the 
nervous strain and became the most pitiable 
victim of shock; in like manner in civilian 
life, the individual who stands in greatest 
danger of nervous exhaustion is the one 
who carries grave responsibilities and is too 
unselfish to spend much thought on the 
gratification of personal tastes. Such a per- 
son should be safeguarded by the protecting 


thought of the people with whom all the 


hours away from “the firing line”’ are spent; 
nd | yrotecting thought” is meant the 

le mental atmosphere in which the indi 

lual lives and moves and has his being 
Into thi will enter, of course, the recrea 
tional and avocational life of the individual, 
vith its direct tonic effect upon nervous 
tension; but the physical features of the 


I 
home in which rest periods are spent have a 


1uch closer relation to nervous vigor than 
is generally imagined. 


“Elbow Room” a Prime Requisite 


N ATTEMPTING toreconstruct the home 
environment so that it will have the effect 
of both relaxing and toning 
up the nerves, some few 


from subconsciously. Who has not seen an 
apparently even-tempered man _ suddenly 
fling an unoffending chair out of his way 
when he found it unexpectedly blocking his 
path? Possibly he made a shamefaced apol- 
ogy for his irritability, but he was merely 
doing to the inanimate object what he longed 
to do to some intangible force that was de- 
laying his mental action! 

In many business offices space is at a 
premium, and the worker always has a sense 
of limitation imposed on all his movements; 
to such a person there comes a blessed sen 
sation of release when he can stretch out in a 
room that gives the illusion of freedom from 
all restraint, and the subconscious mind 
need not be on the alert to warn tender 
shins and elbows away from sharp corners. 
Especially is this true of the sleeping room, 
where the atmosphere should be free from 
anything that will even remotely set up any 
of the sensations responsible for the over 
wrought conditions of the nerves. 


*Tilusion of Space” Better Than Nothing 


PACE! A cynical smile curls the lips of 

the woman in the little house or the 
city apartment! But let me hastily interject 
that the “‘illusion of space’’ may be success- 
fully created irrespec tive of the size of the 
home, if careful thought is given to the 
furnishing and decoration of the rooms. In 
deed, if judgment is not exercised, the large 
room may be more dangerous to peace of 
mind than the small one, for the simple rea 
son that it affords more opportunity for 
crowding and injudicious management of 
color and arrangement of objects. 

Harmony is a first essential, whether the 
room is large or small, for any jarring note 


will thrust itself on the attention and 


seem to occupy more spa han it really 
does. Thus, a room may really contain a 
good many objects without seeming crowded 
if everything is in “tone’’ and spaced com 
fortably and unobtrusively. The decorator 


skilled in getting “‘atmosphere” with stage 


hairs and tables 


settings will tell you that « 
may be grouped to express a tempestuous or 
an aggressive mood and, very easily, a criti 
cally severe or forbidding attitude; in the 
home the effect should always be that of 
serenity and friendliness. “ Ragged”’ nerves 
will immediately respond to this intangible 
atmosphere, although the mind frequently 
is totally unable to locate the cause tor the 
sensation. 





\s a general principle, dark col 
By N. Margaret Camp e ors have the effect of contracting 


space, so the walls of small rooms 

should be done in light tones, 
bearing in mind, always, that the walls, a: 
backgrounds, must be harmonious with the 
pictures and furniture to be used. If this 
last statement is not kept in mind disastrous 
results may follow. One woman sought my 
advice in great distress. She had read some- 
where that dark rooms could be filled with 
“‘perpetual”’ sunlight by having the walls 
done in yellow. Her living room lacked sun- 
light so she forthwith had it papered in pale 
yellow. 

What was her horror to find that the pi 
tures, brown-toned prints and etchings in 
dark frames, seemed about to jump from 
the walls, and her furniture, all dark stained, 
seemed hopelessly clumsy and out of place 
wherever she moved it! Everything in the 
room was in violent contrast with the pale 
yellow walls—in revolt, one might say. The 
room was done over in tan with undertones 
of gold, and immediately all the rebellious 
pieces sank back into their places contentedly 
again, and the illusion of space was restored, 
since harmony again reigned. The sunshine 
was captured in golden lamp shades, in silken 
overhangings at the windows and in cushions 
and draperies. 

The total result was cheer and peace; and 
the moral of the tale is: Aim at “peace at 
any price,” if you are to create a haven for 
tired nerves; also, resolutely throw out any 
malcontent that cannot be brought into 
harmonious relationship, even though you 
seem to go counter to some general dictum of 
the decorators. 


Colors to be Avoided 


HE “‘color’”’ atmosphere is most impor 
tant, for the emotional association of 
colors is very strong in a high-strung, nervous 
type of person. In general, it may be said that 
the so-called primary colors, red, green, bluc 
and yellow, are to be vided for any larg 
irface. Nor is it wise to use them in any 
quantity in any room. Red is distinctly an 
excitant. Its overuse, therefore, produces a 
physiological irritation that is not confined 
to the eye alone, but irradiates through the 
whole nervous system. Because of its phys 
iological action, red, in the form of a bit of 
pottery, a cushion, or perhaps a tiny candle 
screen, may relieve the somber atmosphere 
of too dark a room. 

To a lesser degree than is red, bright yel 
low also is an overstimulant. Therefore, the 
same caution is to be observed in its use. 
While the judicious employment of yellow 

may result in a golden glow 
of peace, too lavish a dis 





general principles can be 
safely observed. First of 
all, try to get a sense of free 
and unobstructed space 
everywhere in the house, 
but particularly in the 
sleeping apartments. Any 
person who is laboring un- 
der a nervous strain has a 
sense of some obstacle to 
his progress, some force or 
person in his environment 
that is not yielding to his 
control. Most so-called 
nervous strain, if it be care 
fully analyzed, is a sense of 
effort expended without 
results achieved 

Now, furniture obstruct 
ing freemovement issimply 








play may be the unfortu 
nate cause of a sense of 
physical and mental rest 
lessness,comparabletothat 
resulting from a prolonged 
exposure to the tropic 
sun. 

Restful as green is, if 
used in spaces which are 
well lighted, it becomes 
gloomy and depressing 
when used too abundantly 
in rooms which are not well 
lighted. Blue, like green, is 
distinctly light absorbing 
and, also, like green, exerts 
in excess a depressing effect 
on the nervous system. 

Often a business woman 
rushes off somewhere for an 











the outward, material 
semblance of the irritation 
that the person is suffering 





expensive “‘rest cure,” or 


An Atmosphere of Repose and Dignity Saved From Too Great 
Severity by Gay Cretonnes in Draperies and Furnishings 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 206 
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Che Genius o ‘CHEDDAR 


Me Hardin 


N the quaint old village of Cheddar, near the City of Bristol, England, 


a farmer—Joseph Harding, of Marksbury Vale—carved for himself a 8 Varieties 
niche in history by systematizing the crude and diverse methods of his fellow . ° Fach of 
farmers in the manufacture of a cheese that has become the prime favorite Netional Favor 


among all English speaking people. 


Kraft 
This cheese took the name of Cheddar—from the town where marketed Chile 
—and Harding’s method became the model for cheese making in America, Swiss 
where this variety has been variously known as “American Cheddar,” Pimento 
“American” or “Store” Cheese. The Cheddar type of Rarebi 
arebit 
Camembert 


Roquefort 


KHORN (HEESE = 


IN TINS — 8 VARIETIES 


is known as Kraft. For Cheddar was first of the varieties to be refined and brought to 
the Elkhorn standard of cheese perfection by the patented Kraft process—a process 
that blends and sterilizes the product of our own rural factories, making a cheese of 
smooth, creamy richness that you will like immensely, and one that will “like” you. 





i 





Cheddar cheese when made, cured and ripened And too—when eating Elkhorn Cheese, you 







the Elkhorn way has no superior in either tang, are virtually consuming a piece of meat more 
texture or taste. Its mild, mellow flavor; its than twice its size—the food properties are 
pure, appetizing deliciousness quite defy de- almost identical. It is more than a tidbit or 
scription —we could not overpraise it if we tried. dessert—it is a major food. A perfect alternate 
And the parchment lined container preserves — for meat, adding variety to your meal and giving 
without preservatives—all its wholesome good- more nourishment at less cost. Stock your pantry 


ness until opened—any season or climate. shelf. 





Ter 00d: "Wlanetied Ganneaie” Served in individual portions by leading hotels and on dining cars. 


Add to Elkhorn ey 

Cheese the « unt milk you . 

would une tok the tmecetent J. L.KRAFT & BROS. CO., New York-Chicago 
| Mash cheese with fork and mix 

thoroughly with’ milk until 





egg oa ge Op RAL... Send your dealer's name and 10c in stamps or coin 
| boiled macaroni, turn, in buttered for sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 20c 
| dot  y 3h, ~ Ragga for both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Address 









— 357 River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Does your church need money? 


Would you be more certain of ‘‘going over the top’’ in 
your drive for funds if you knew how you could get 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXTRA? 


"THE Country Gentleman 

has made arrangements to 
help live country church or- 
ganizations to obtain desired 
funds quickly and easily. By 
acting together, members 
even without any previous 
experience can readily obtain 
at least $100.00 simply by 
telling their neighbors about 
the good things coming in 
THe Country GENTLEMAN. 
One of the unusual features 
will be a surprising series 
on ‘‘Successful Country 
Churches.” 


For information about our plan, write 


The Country Gentleman 
639 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


Penna. 


If you are an officer 
or a member of any 
church organiza- 
= tion that could use 
more funds, just 
write THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 
today. We will 


tell you how. 
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FoRAOQOS¢ 


SAWYERS 


THETE-HOLE & 


Has three small feed 
holes like the mother’s 
breast. Three feed-holes 
give perfect, even flow, 
and coke baby’s mouth 


YU RNAL 














Restful Rooms 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 204) 


decides to make a change in her employment, 
when the money would be employed to bet- 
ter purpose were she to change the wall 
paper and draperies in her bedroom to some 
color combination that would give her a dis- 
tinct sensation of pleasure every time she 
stepped in it to rest. She would soon find 
that this “pleasure sensation” would act like 
a potent anesthetic upon the worries that 
besiege the nervous system through the day 
and, acting through the mind during sleep, 
would refresh the body more effectively than 
the most skillful massage which attempts to 
quiet the mind through the manipulation of 
tired muscles. 

@ften colors good enough in themselves 
are fatal in combination, and quarrel so 
violently that no sensitive person could get a 
good night’s sleep in their presence; it would 
be just as logical to try to rest where there 
was a constant jangling of discordant music; 
then there are depressing browns and life- 
less tans that ought only to be used to throw 
into relief strong, vibrant colors. They have 
no place in the sleeping room of the person 
with a highly organized nervous system. 
Such delightful effects can be worked out 
with gray and rose, with old ivory and blue, 
with cheerful cretonnes and soft-toned rugs 
that there is little excuse for tolerating the 
remains of the crimes committed in the 
misdirected efforts at home furnishing which 
still disturb our slumbers in many homes. 


“ Make-Believe” Does Not Pay 


BUOYANT, confident spirit is quite as 

essential to success in business as it is to 
the soldier in battle. Many a man or woman 
has failed simply because the day’s work was 
always undertaken with a rainy-day attitude 
of mind. Now depression and apprehensive- 
ness are almost always advance agents of 
nervous exhaustion. A stern effort of the 
will to “keep smiling’’ may remedy the 
effect and cheat the public for a while, but it 
does not remove the cause and change the 
emotion which supplies the will with power. 
It is like shutting off the dynamo and pre- 
tending that the lights are still on. 

A lot of sensible people keep up this sort of 
“make-believe” until they pay the bill for 
their self-deception in a sanitarium. It would 
be much better for them to heed the dis- 
agreeable warning that something is wrong 
with themselves or their environment and 
start a series of experiments with various 


during sleep; that any departure from this 
law—the subconscious mind forcing our 
thoughts to drift from our work, or the 
conscious mind iriterrupting our sleep—is 
the symptom of an unstable nervous condi- 
tion and must be corrected at once if the 
physical and mental health of the person is 
not to suffer. 


Drop Business After Business Hours 


N MUCH the same way each business per- 

son has a self that assumes direction and 
control during office hours and should have 
quite a distinct and separate self for after 
business hours. The moment the lid of the 
office desk is down he ought to change auto- 
matically into his ‘‘social” self and let his 
business self have a complete rest until the lid 
of his desk is raised the next morning. In that 
way the self that must be so keenly alert, 
that must concentrate so surely during the 
day, can sleep for eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. 

The person who has mastered the secret 
of thus alternating his mental currents can 
stand enormous strain, carry heavy burdens 
and overcome untold resistance without be- 
ing in the slightest danger of a “nervous 
breakdown.” 

But the mind responds so subtly to sug- 
gestion that we dare not leave to chance the 
objects that greet us on every hand in the 
surroundings that make up the world of 
the social self. The person with a distinct 
avocational interest, such as music, art, 
hunting or athletics, will have no difficulty in 
having the pictures on his walls, the books 
he reads, everything suggest this world of 
his “heart” interest. The home then be- 
comes veritably the playground of the soul, 
a true retreat where mind and body can 
store up the powers it must expend through 
the day. 

Sometimes a simple camera picture of a 
spot visited on some journey will be so potent 
with pleasurable memories that it will be a 
“joy forever”; for every individual these 
objects will be different, for they only have 
value in so far as they are intimately bound 
up with the thought and desire life of the 
individual. 


Relief for Sensitive People 
acon become saturated with associa 


tional memories much more frequently 
than we realize. Many sensitive people suffer 
over and over again all the painful sensations 
of a disagreeable incident or tragedy be- 
cause they are ashamed to confess that the 
sight and touch of some piece of furniture 
always set up the nervous reactions with 
which it became associated. If they knew 
psychical laws better they would cease to 
punish themselves and either dispose of the 
unfortunate object or so change its setting 


CRYSTAL BLUE BY THE ADDITION OF WATER ONLY 
SOLD BY 

Grocers, druggists, and department stores. 

If you cannot get this Blue of your dealer, / 

send us his name and ad and 15 cents trifle smaller. 

for 1 box, or 30 cents for 3 boxes, prepaid by Insist 2 Ptting 


the 
parcel post. COLIC” Brand, , 


or for 14c stamps 
or coin we will 
send 2 NIPPLES 
(either size) prepaid. 
DAVOL RUBBER CO. ° 
Department L, Providence, R. L. Price 7c 


shapely and pretty. 

Used in maternity hos- 
pitals. Cut shows regular 
size (No. 147). Petite size 
(No. 247) is a 


stimuli until they discover what will really 
arouse in them the cheerful, radiant sensa- 
tions they are pretending they have. 

Sky blue and gold—all the dawn colors- 
are the color equivalents to a courageous and 
optimistic mind. They ought to greet the 
eye upon waking. Yet how many bedrooms 
seem to have been designed only for suicide 
or meditations upon a misspent life! 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street Dept. H Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE AT 10 CENTS BY 
John Wanamaker, New York, 7th Floor 


Pi 
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John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 4th Floor 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Gro. Dept. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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Frances Roberts Co: 


~ 


Dedicated to Juanita Hanson, the famous Screen 
Beauty, who excels in the ‘“‘vampish"’ charm of her 
Coiffures. The frizzed Curls accentuate the radiance 
of youthfulness and glowing color of cheek suggestive 
of outdoor sports. No. 65111, $3.50 pair. Greys extra. 
Complete Catalog mailed FREE on request. 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
Transformations, Switches, N' Everything 
TOUPEES AND WIGS FOR MEN 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 





For Rehanging 
Pictures 


Your neighborhood dealer will 
gladly show you the different sizes 
of Moore Push-Pins, the glass- headed 
needle point, and Moore Push-less 
Hangers, the hanger with the twist, and 
explain to you their thousands of uses. 
For hanging draperies or many 
things you want to display, they 
will not injure walls, wall paper or Ri 
woodwork. wy 


_Sold by hardware, sta- c per 
tionery, drug and photo k 
supply stores everywhere pkt. 








Moore Push-Pin Co., 113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 








100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 701 
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Vienna Style Sausage 
Whole Sa usages— 


Not Slices~ 
Appetizing For Lunch-Pure 
Handy Tins -All Quality Stores 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Daily Menu™Maker’ 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
] ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











64 BREEDS cit tucks, gecee and tur. | 


keys. Choice pure-bred, northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Amer- 
ica’s greatest pouliry farm. 27th year. Val- 
uable new 108 page book and catalog free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 888, Mankato, Mina. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


r every purpose 








There's a Tycos and Tay/or Thermometer f 
Latest and best yet: 144 pages, 
Poultry Boo 215 beautiful pictures, hatching, 
rearing, feeding and disease information. Describes 
busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred varieties and 
BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, in 
cubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 





Here is a Good Plan 


T IS a good investment for any business 

person to take the time to test his reactions 
to color combinations and then deliberately 
‘““set the stage’’ of his home life to charm 
away all thought of his life in the office. If 
his office furniture is mahogany, let there be 
none of it in the room where he rests. Let 
there be no “‘receiving station” in the home 
atmosphere for the sights and sounds that 
continually weary his consciousness during 
the day. If any person could get emotionally 
rested out of office hours there would be 
little danger of a nervous breakdown. It is 
the efforts of the nervous system to respond 
constantly to the same sense stimuli that 
eventually weary the nerves beyond the 
power of any reaction. Every suggestion in 
home surroundings should set the thoughts 
running on brain tracts not used during the 
day. After such a rest, with what eagerness 
the mind will return to its work the next day ! 

Every person is more or less familiar 
with the psychical law that the conscious 
mind assumes control of our actions during 
our waking hours and the subconscious 





that it would lose all of its former associa- 
tions. It is always a failure to analyze the 
environment and change the potency of its 
suggestions that forces people to go away 
some place for ‘‘a change of scene.’”’ Usually 
people find themselves in the old groove soon 
after they have returned from such a trip, 
for they had failed to remove something in 
their own environment that was the cause of 
their sense of monotony or distaste. 

Take time to study your own tastes, your 
own desires, and find out what you really 
react to pleasurably, and why; then by the 
simple process of selection and elimination 
you can gradually evolve the right atmos- 
phere for your present condition. It will 
change as your mental life changes. But do 
not try to impose the results of your experi- 
ments on someone else, for what might rest 
and inspire you, with your individual inter- 
ests and ambitions, might irritate someone 
else beyond endurance. Because of the large 
part that previous association plays in the 
interpretation of any sense stimulus, in any 
attempt to create a “‘mental atmosphere”’ 
with material objects, each individual be- 
comes a law unto himself. “ Know thyself.”’ 
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Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by 

Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give monthly instruction to 
mothers about the care of their babies. 
they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 
2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor Coolidge will 
forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on 
the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. 
about older children up to twelve years of age will also be answered by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn 
L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
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Babies must be registered before 
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Some of the delightful ways to use 
Grapelade described in the Booklet 


of tested rec ipes 


Grapelade Tapioca 
Grapelade Ice Cream 
Grapelade Mousse 
Grapelade Tarts 
Grapelade Mound 
Grapelade Souffle 
Ruby Apples 


The Ladies’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


elch’s 


A new delicacy for the 
American «table. A Welch 
quality product, made of whole 
ripe grapes with all their juice 
and richness. 

As a spread for bread, toast, 
muffins or griddle cakes, Grape- 
lade is incomparable. Asa fill- 
ing for jelly roll and pastry, as 
a flavor for puddings, a sauce 
for meats and omelets, Grape- 
lade brings a new idea to cook- 
ery, a new delight to the taste. 


The delicate flavor of Grape- 
lade is the flavor of fresh and 
luscious grapes. Removal of 
skins, seeds and acid crystals by 


pure grape spread 


patented Welch process gives 
a wonderful 
Nothing else is taken away- 

only pure sugar is added. 
Grapelade has been aptly de- 
scribed as “‘honey of grapes”’ 


smoothness. 


One of the happiest uses of 
Grapelade is for Grapelade 
ice cream and as a dressing for 
Sundaes. It gives a beautiful 
coloring and retains that taste 
of fresh grapes that everybody 
likes so well. 

Your grocer can supply 
Grapelade in 15 oz. glass jars 
and in 8 oz. tumblers. Write 
for a Booklet of tested recipes. 


Other Welch Quality pure fruit products are Fruitlade (grape—raspberry and 
other fruits ), Peachlade, Plumlade and Cherrilade. All packed in 15 oz. glass jars. 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield, NY 
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Miss Mildred Anderson 


increase each year. 


it NOW. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
Gentlemen: 
hour. I'd like to do that myself. 
Name 
Address 


Hilding Anderson went to war. 
took his place as our representative. 
She found it easy to make money from the very start, for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman are universally known and liked by nearly everybody. 
Her first month’s profits were $276.80! 


We’ve a Place for YOU 


We need more men and women to act for us locally. 
money, we want you. The field opportunity is growing faster than we 
can recruit field workers. You can give us— 


Spare Hours or Full Time 
In either case, we’ll pay you onan “overtime” scale. Scores of 
our workers average $1.00 an hour profit — $5.00, $10.00, 
$30.00 a week. For full time, an energetic worker can earn 
$50.00 a week from the start; $100.00 later. 
The business you secure will be permanently yours. 
renewals pay you the same profit as new orders, your income will 


Mr. Hilding Anderson 


She Took His Place 


and earned $276.80 in her first month 


So Mildred Anderson, his sister, 


If you want 


Moreover, as 


To learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon below and mail 


SCISSORS HERE 





640 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please tell me, without obligation, how your representatives earn $1.00 an 
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KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


PROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any + no larger size re- 
quired. Over one half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Building Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Gordon & Dilworth 
REAL 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


made from wild bitter oranges. 


Superior in Quality and Flavor 
AT YOUR DEALER 














: b “For the 

Keith’s Plans naticmetiomes” 
and KEITH'S 
MAGAZINE, full 
of helpful ideas and 
for 20 years a lead 
ing authority on 

home buildin 
will help you plan 
73°" home right 


| 
0 plan books of 


beautiful homes— 3 
of bungalows, 4 of cottages, 3 of 2 story houses—32 de- 
signs in each book—frame, stucco, brick. 

Your choice of 3 plan books and 
Big $2 Offer 8 Home-building numbers of 
Keith's—all for $2. (Personal check $2.10.) Entire set of 
10 books (320 plans) and “ Keith's” for a year, $4. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 316 Abbay Bidg., Minnea: 


(Largest Plan Book publishers in the U.S., established 20 years) 


* LIEBIG 


a minute 





Company’s Extract of Beef 


Pure invalid Beef Tea. A cupful in 
the minute you want it. 


SAVE 
MEAT 





OU CAN establish a good business of your 

own by taking the goency for our 
Easily 
Experience unnecessary. 


line of House Dresses and Piece Goods. 
sold. Good profits. 
Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., 1480 W 


Road, New York 











STOUT WOM 


BEAUTIFUL Coats, Suits, Skirts, Dresses and STF 
Waists, in specially proportioned sizes up to 

56 Bust, always in stock. Large, handsome Style 500K, 
Book exclusively for Stout Women, sent abso- F; 

lately Free. REF 





LANE BryAnr 322% NEW YORK 


Pi BERTHE MAY’S CORSET, BELT & BRASSIERE FOR 


<\p. MATERNITY 


Comf« J abdominal support. 














Protects mother 
Dress as usual Ne mal appearance. 
uy — for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
fry Mail or s full satisfaction Fine for stout women 
#. J and invalids Berthe Ses, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Minstrel Mz erie. Jokes, Recitations, Entertainments 
Catalog Free. ye & Co., Dept. 37, Chicago 


enperd Announcements, Etc. 
100 in » ttering, including two 
e ing“: # envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Hotels Need Hundreds 


. 
of Trained Women 
Big demand; we train you by mail for high- 

salaried hotel position; no previous experience necessary; big 
pay; fine living; fascinating work; quick advancement; get 
20 years’ hotel experience in few months; great opportunity; 
mail card for free illustrated book. Lewis Hore: TRAINING 
Scnoot, Room 505, Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 








> 60 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 

1ickens 
Pure-Bred he sey 
Fowls, Eggs & Incubators 
Large 


tha Hardy 
wa Ducks, Geese, 
laying strains. 
all at low prices. 24 years’ experience. 
new Poultry Book & Guide FREE 
W.A. Weber, Box 60, 


Northern raised 


Turkeys, 


Mankato, Minn. 











REE LOG poaed Name of School or 
F CATA band Number in Class 
Either pin illustrs oa made with any 3 
letters and 2? figures, one or two colors 
enamel. Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 
doz. Sterling silver, 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
100 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


HERBERT CHELSEY CHIVERS 


ARCHITE WATER-COLOR 


SKETCH $5. UP 
Woolworth Tower, New York City 
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What’s the Value of 
Your Time? 


By Mary Waterstone Stuart 





ECAUSE women gener- 
ally remain more or less 
\\ oblivious of the fact that 
i) even in their own homes 
|| they are an inseparable 
part of the great labor 
body, they fail to realize 
that whenever labor rises 
in price their time is 
worth just that much 
more. Do you ever think of the time you 
spend doing your daily home tasks in terms 
of money value? Do you ever consider your 
own maximum and minimum wage? We 
hear much now of the value of so-called labor, 
and most of us realize that it is the most ex- 
pensive commodity on the market. 

Given a certain amount of time to devote 
to household duties, and given the necessity 
of hiring part of the work done or of purchas- 
ing articles on which all of the labor has been 
performed, choose for your own tasks those 
that command the highest price in the labor 
market, or, in other words, that effect the 
greatest saving to you in money outlay. The 
housekeeper earns her wages by saving un- 
necessary expenditure, and the net result is 
the same as though she went outside and did 
other work for a definite amount of money 
and then paid for having her housework done. 

I have known many a woman to refuse to 
spend thirty cents an hour for help with her 
housecleaning on the grounds of economy, 
and then pay the equivalent of seventy-five 
cents an hour for some task she could have 
performed herself “if she had the time.” 
Why did she do it? Because she never 
stopped to figure it out. 


Figure it Out and be Surprised 


WOMAN told me a short time ago that 
it was cheaper to buy jam than to buy 
the fruit and make it. She named a brand 
which was unquestionably just as good to 
the palate as any homemade product. But 
did she know it was just as cheap, or was 
she guessing at it? Do you know how much 
each glass of yours cost? Did you ever find 
out how much those perspiring hours spent 
standing over the fruit kettle were worth to 
you in dollars and cents? “Oh,” you say, 
“‘T never stopped to figure it out.” 

The present cost of canned fruit astounds 
you. Why should it? Think of the number 
of hands through which that tin and its con- 
tents have passed before it was left at your 
kitchen door. This increase in cost increases 
your wages, if you can your own fruit. But 
you still do not know whether it pays to do 
it unless you find out for yourself. Even 
though canning may apparently yield large 
returns, you may discover when you calcu- 
late the number of hours required that the 
same time used in doing other work will net 
you a still larger wage. 

When you read that the garment workers’ 
strike was settled with a grant of extra wages, 
you think: “That’s an affair in New York, 
and I live in Minnesota.” It matters not 
where they live nor where you live, but if 
they supply the country with clothing their 
wages afiect your wages. When their com- 
pensation is more, the money you earn doing 
your own sewing is more. If you buy the 
goods by the yard and make the garments 
yourself, you must pay clerk hire and over- 
head expenses, but you eliminate half a 
dozen other unseen and unknown servants 
who still work for you, the ultimate con- 
sumer. If you can make dresses for the 
family well enough to net you fifty cents an 
hour, then it is better economy for you to 
hire your ironing done. 








The Possibilities are Great 


OME years ago, before one of my babies 
came, I hemmed some diapers. When I 
finished I checked up my time and found that 


* I earned eight cents an hour by the process. 


Labor was cheaper then, so I might make a 
little more to-day; but such work is an 
economic waste by comparison. Had I not 
been keeping track of values, I might have 
repeated the blunder. 

One summer I made an organdy bonnet 
for my two-year-old daughter. After making 
deductions for the rosettes, ribbon strings, 
organdy, embroidery and beading for the 
seams, my time still netted me over a dollar 
an hour, because it was a prettier bonnet, 
with far better material, than I could have 


bought for three and a half or four dollars 
I only give this to open your eyes to infinit« 
possibilities along these lines. 

I have a mother-in-law who is a devout 
believer in homemade rag rugs. To her] it 
seems a variety of pleasant fancy work; to 
me it is not. 

Before you indulge too far in such joy 
find out the cost of weaving and the price of 
such rugs at the store. Calculate how much 
your time sewing rags is apt to be wort! 
even making allowance for a poorer qualit 
in the purchased product. You can always 
sell the rags these days, so no waste may be 
on your conscience. 

Don’t follow blindly the path of the 
former generation when help was plentiful 
and conditions altogether different. 


How to Keep Track of Your Time 


ONCE knew a woman of limited means 

who paid three dollars and a half a week 
to send her three-year-old to a special kinder- 
garten for three hours a day because the 
mother thought the child deserved more at- 
tention than she found time to give. The 
charge was normal, but in this case the 
mother, a highly educated woman of unusual 
adaptability, was far more able to teach the 
child the things she needed to know than the 
young student in charge. 

If this mother had applied two dollars of 
this sum to extra day help and devoted the 
additional time thus gained to her small 
daughter, she and the child would have 
been ahead in many ways. 

Do you stop to consider this when you 
start to make some such outlay? 

If it costs you one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to get a shampoo and a curl, and it 
takes you one hour and a quarter to wash, 
dry and curl your hair at home, what wages 
are you earning? When I asked this of a 
friend a few months ago she replied: “I 
never thought of it in that light.” 

Keep track of your time when you dry 
clean your waists and the children’s furs. 
Find out what it pays you to clean at home 
and what to send to the cleaner. With some 
of these things it is impossible to achieve real 
speed and success the first time, so that it is 
only fair to check up an average. 

There are innumerable tasks you will find 
yourself questioning when once you start on 
this path. 

“But how shall I go about to keep track 
of my time?” you ask. 

Keep a card or a slip of paper in the pocket 
of your work apron. Note the time you start 
on a task and the time you finish. - You will 
find yourself working with a concentration 
you probably did not have before. Make 
deductions for lengthy telephone calls, neigh- 
borhood visits, and time spent in bandaging 
children’s cuts. If you are handling raw 
materials, keep track of their quantity by 
weight or measure so that you actually know 
whereof you speak. 

For example, weigh your sack of sugar 
when you start the canning process and then 
weigh what remains. Actually measure the 
goods you put in your little girl’s dress; don’t 
Just guess at_how much you had in a piece of 
gingham you bought a year ago. Of course, 
if you cheat in the score you only fool your- 
self, for you haven’t even a caddy to check 
you up. Don’t expect your maximum wage 
on the first day. 


Your Records Will be Enlightening * 


ONCENTRATE on your greatest values 

after a careful consideration of your own 
talents. That work which makes you nerv- 
ous}is the work for you to avoid. Because 
you realize how much money you are earn- 
ing is no reason why you should make your- 
self slave twelve hours a day. Overdoing, 
illness and the resulting doctors’ bills are the 
most expensive of luxuries. 

It is impossible to establish such facts as 
these any further in general terms owing to 
the difference in the nature and ability of 
various home makers. What is true of one 
home is not true of another, but few even 
stop to consider. 

It is such absence of study that makes 
the percentage of efficiently run homes 
smaller than the percentage of successful 
business concerns. 

Your records, even if they have no other 
value, will prove very enlightening to you. 
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Tom “SAWYER 


Ppa. 


& 


Why it costs 
no more 


The big, handsome buttons on Tom Saw yer 
Washwear often make people think that it 
must be expensive. 


Feeling the Tom Sawyer fabrics always 
makes them think so. 


It seems only natural that washwear better 
than you thought possible should cost a 


good deal of money. 


You will find, however, that this better 
washwear costs you no more than you 
usually pay. 


Through buying things by the million, and 
by keeping a great mill constantly busy in 
making thedyed-in-the-thread Tom Sawyer 
fabric, great savings are made possible. 


Some of these savings, of course, must go to 
pay for the exceptionally thorough needle- 
work. 


But they are ample enough to do that and 
yet give you [om Sawyer Washwear for no 
more than you usually pay. 

SUITS ROMPERS 








SHIRTS—12tol4neck. RUSSIAN SUITS—3to8 

BLOUSES—6 to 16 years. JR. NORFOLK SUITS— 3 to9 

MIDDY SUITS—4 to 10. ROMPERS—3 to8 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8 


Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas Los Angeles 


_ "Tom SAwyYeE 
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“THE paths are white with winter snows, 
Jack Frost is pinching ears and toes, 
And out-of-doors it is too cold 
For children not yet six years old. 


But I don’t care. I stay inside 
Cozy and warm and satisfied; 
For after breakfast every day 
[ straddle my Kar and ride away. 


Out of the nursery, down the hall, 
And then by magic through the wall 
Out and above the trees I fly, 
An aviator in the sky. 


Through the clouds I dash and soon 

I’m racing with the Man in the Moon; 
Until at last, an easy winner, 

I hurry home in time for dinner. 





Sometimes my Kiddie-Kar’s a ship 
On which I take an ocean trip; 

Sometimes a pony on the plain; 
Sometimes an engine and a train. 


It carries me to distant spots, 
To see the Dutch or Hottentots; 
To Egypt, France and Waikiki, 
Japan, Peru and Italy. 


The child who has no Kiddie-Kar 
Can never travel off so far 

And visit every land and city. 
O, don’t you think that is a pity? 








TRAOE MARK EECUS 
ID DIE- 
(a oe 
SATEMTED APR TS 1808 Cre 
H C.WHITE COMPANY 
NORTH BENNINGTON VT US A 


> 
cad) 





Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 


February, 192 








IDDIE-KAR is the ideal indoor 
vehicle for boys and girls from one 
year old up to seven and eight. As it 
is almost impossible to tip over and so 
simple that the child always has it in 
perfect control, it does not bang the 
furniture. As there are no sharp cor 
ners or metal parts, it does not scratch. 
The wheels have rounded treads and 
do not injure the floors and rugs. And 
it is almost noiseless. 

It is also the ideal outdoor vehicle, 
affording the child healthful exercise 
in perfect safety. Nothing to pinch 
fingers, or tear clothes. No paint to 
come off. Almost indestructible. 


Don’t wait until spring. Get one now. 
It will last many winters and summers. 

Note the list of sizes and prices at 
the lower left hand corner of this page. 

You will find Kiddie-Kar wherever 
juvenile vehicles are sold. 


REAL KIDDIE-KARS ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE 


~” 


Made in five size 





No. 1—for 1-2 years, $1.75 
No. 2— for 2-3 years, 2.50 
No 3 for 3°4 years, 3.00 
No. 4 for 4°5 years, 3.50 
No. 5 — for over § years, 4. 


Higher west of the Mississippi 


KIDDIE-IKAR 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 





The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by the H. C. 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. In Canada, 
Canadian K. K. Company, 
Elora, Ontario. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR isa registered 
trade mark; it is always on 
the seat. The KIDDIE KAR 
is protected by four patents. 
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4A 
“YA * artistry, has given to every woman the possibility of achieving that happiness. The 
“ips magical colors of the sunset, the shifting beauties of landscapes, the rhythm of waters combine with 
7 i the treasures of the inner life to express the soul, to invest it in the radiant lines of beautiful dress. 
I ocgin with a story, for something that has happened, slight as it may be, is worth a thousand discourses. Ail 
An Indian princess, bored with the too familiar round of her daily life, determined to discover the Lake & CA 
of Beauty, famed in the legends of her people, but never seen by human eyes. Long days she explored 
along devious paths, inquired of — and philosopher, consulted the seers. It availed naught. Tired 
and discouraged, she returned to her home. On entering her boudoir, her attention was arrested by a jewel 
box that she formerly had ignored. She opened it casually and in the wonderful rays of a topaz she 
_ discovered the beauty she had sought, the reflection of her true self. -_ 
¥) In the heart of every woman is the Lake of Beauty. And in the natural intelligence of every woman fF ° 
' is the source of good taste. Not in the far-fetchéd adventures of fashion, but in your own self abides = \n— f 
the final and ultimate arbiter of good dress. DF fp, P 
=) ef y e 
om \ { SK f4 . ‘ 
foes 4) uw wes tk 
le a TE gE SITE SS RIAL 
e 
& 
. 
mM Lite an ress | 
= HE mania for something tried to dictate to American women, not a skirt length but a lack of skirt f : 
new is deeply rooted in the length, until we were quite bewildered and the main topic of conversations E : 
: growing restlessness of our in hotels and restaurants in New York was: ‘“ How long will you wear i 
time. Fast motors, flying your skirt?’’ In spite of the halo which surrounds Parisian precedents, E 3 
— machines, the feverish urge to dis- good taste prevailed and eminently sane America decided that eight inches E 
traction form the background for from the ground was our right length, even though Paris said fifteen E 
exaggerated styles and a straining inches. E 4 
after false originality. We are re- Bad taste has a way of multiplying itseli; and it is not far-fetched to 
minded of the jaded lady who ac- _ expect that Europe, still looking for something different, will give us the = 
costed her designer with the blasé skirt of the ‘‘ Allies,” which will be an arresting concoction because it will % 
remark: ‘‘ lhaveseenallthe flowers have to embody the entire psychology of the thirty-three countries that E , 
& there are. Can you not fashion a made up the “‘ Allies.’””, This reminds us that some years back they gave us & ESE 
a2 new one forme?” It requirescour- “the Minaret.’’ It was originally planned for the stage by Poiret, but 2 (me 
° age of a high order for the modern alert shopkeepers, tired of the dull routine of selling only dresses, at once ° . i 
& woman to resist the fascination of decided to climb up the Minaret-ic architecture so that they might p1 + 
bizarre fashions and to assert her claim a new style to the multitude. And good souls who never gav 4 
innermost disposition for the truly thought to things Mohammedan bought new clothes that gave “the 2 Ve 
artistic in dress. Minaret”’ touch, in order to be in style. a= 
© | History is filled with examples The good taste of the American woman is sorely tried by such antics 
If of inspiration which noble women Let her not be misled. The principles of sound taste survive the vagaries = 
have given to great men in the of passing fashions, and the purpose of this series of articles is to redefine { 
field of statesmanship and art. and clarify the laws of good taste and their application to modern dress 
‘ Sometimes I wonder why so many designers of dress grope for inspiration aa | = 
in dead civilizations instead of going direct to the source of all creative Good Taste 
work in dressmaking—the Woman Beautiful. But beauty often disguises = 
itself in simplicity, so that the superficial, in the mad chase for glitter, N DRESS, as in life, good taste is the possession of a sense of the natural 
indoor ° often pass it by. The devotee of fashion requires the pomp of publicity fitness of things, the feeling of right proportion and of the harmony iS 
and the brazen acclamation of the town crier. between details. Good taste is synonymous with sincerity. The woman of t 
mm one . | There is a South American legend which is apt and to the point. Once a modest endowments who follows the natural line of her figure is better 
As it $ | traveling magician came to a city and, assembling the curious about him, dressed than the flamboyant lady who distorts herself to attract attention. e 
f announced that he was a maker of masks. He was besieged by the multi It is important to remember that good taste is an innate quality whicl 3 
and so : tude. One woman wished her complexion different, another wanted the requires cultivation. Without development it languishes and dies. It is xy 
s it in color of her eyes changed, a third was dissatisfied with her nose, a fourth not sufficient to inherit a talent; it is our obligation to refine and enhar i 
wished to be endowed with grace, and all pleaded for superior endow it. The numerous temptations to violate good taste call for const 
1g the ments. Patiently he carved for each the mask desired. The next dav he cipline and clear thinking to enable us to maintain our pois« Ar 
rp cor’ returned to find an angry mob and on the stones the fragments of broken taken from life will serve t > ill istrate this truth: 
C: masks. They accused him of having caricatured their defects, of having I knew a man of ideals who spent his money wisely to. enri 
cratch. Vé made sport of them. The wise man answered simply: ‘In striving to be mosphere of his home Of relatively little education, he was an i 
ds and a apt you destroy your inner beauty of heart and sentiment and tast« reader. Onc dream dominated his iife and around it he lavished tl ught a 
° Nature knows best; who follows her cannot ert and hope: He wished to build a beautiful home in which every detail ; 
)e And & would be in good taste and enhance the beauty of the finished structurt & 
2 Prophets of Fashion He consulted an architect to plan the home and a builder to build it; and 2 
: ° in all things sought the opinions of experts—except for the interior fittings, ° 
rehicle, RUE prophets, says a historian, are often stoned; this may explain which he longed to select himself. So he gathered objects of art, engrav 
seem why the false prophets of fashion flourish and wax wealthy. Each ings, tapestries, period furniture, a wealth of many fine materials. Finally { 
XELCise season there is a type of designer who grows more expert in self-advertising the house was complete in all its majestic beauty, and admiring friends j 
pinch and proclaims his caprices as if they were revelations. “Here, ladies,” thronged to congratulate him. Imagine their consternation when they 
int to says this magician; “watch my nimble skill. Ina trice I will resurrect the observed that the perfect drawing-r om had been fitted with green carpet 
mode of Louis the Fifteenth with its crinoline affectations; or, if you pre- and blue curtains. In his zeal to obtain a striking color contrast he had | 
, = fer, I will transport you to the period of the Second Empire with its passion overlooked the elementary rules of harmony. Be it said to his credit that [ 
== for petticoats, each with its wired stiffening to frown over the shoe tops.” he put this experience to wonderful use by deciding to cultivate good taste i 
le NOW. 4 Enter on the scene a resourceful Parisian, whose growing paucity of — in color schemes. He became a steady visitor to the museum, studied { 
mmers. ideas has not diminished by one jot his sclf-assurance. Barred from the the beautiful color pages in magazines and in time mastered harmonious ; { 
‘ exclusive watering places by war prices, he turns to the map to find some coloring. From study of color he was led to the study of form, draftsman- i 
"ices at delightfully distant point untouched by the influences of the Great Wat ship and line. He became a keen observer of the infinite variety of lines : i 
. f So to Morocco he goes for a quiet vacation, and while there, to relieve the in landscapes, in trees and clouds and waters, and saw how in all this i 
IS page. tedium, he buys many embroidered shawls for a song. multiplicity nature followed the simple laws of unity, proportion and / 
1erever _On his return to his Paris dressmaking salon he finds that the embroid harmony. { 
eries are quite out of place in the “‘ mode of the moment.” Is he chagrined ? From his experience all of us may draw a fitting moral. Beautiful 4 
Not at all. It isa very simple thing to capitalize your vacation and build materials woven by master craftsmen can readily be spoiled if improperly 
a new Babel Tower of fashion around these innocent embroideries. It is combined. With overwhelming force does this apply to the art of dress- 
only necessary to have the effrontery. Mortals who are more modest making, for much fine material is wasted to produce a bad dress. i 
never strive to build a pretentious hedge around a small plot of ground; i 
T E perhaps a simple rosebush contents them. But your Parisian dressmaker The Mode Personal i 
must create out of the void. If he cannot put Morocco embroideries on 
modern, straight-line dresses he will create them ‘‘a la Morocco,” and fh - paramount purpose, then, of these articles is to show that good j 
with enough publicity and gullible American buyers to bring these taste can be acquired and refined upon and, by mastering the correct { 
KIDDIE- i freaks back to this country the woman who is the slave of fashion will line of the individual figure, an infallible guide is ever present to deter- pa 
he H.C. | ~@ wear them. mine what is becoming to you. Therefore a special article will be devoted a 
But Morocco is only an episode. With the same assurance that our to the study of the lines of the dress. With this preliminary knowledge q j 
f North appetite for freaks is insatiable, they give us the barrel skirt or the harem definitely grasped, your gown can be created at the time and the season i 
Canada, Je = skirt, or, in desperation, they may go to Hawaii and bequeath to us a skirt that you select, without any uncertainty or doubt as to what the new R 
ompany, t eight inches from the waist down. Lest any readers think this picture 4 
he name é exaggerated, let them recall the classic experience of last fall when Paris CONTINUED ON PAGE 220 a 
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A-772 
GROUPED ABOVE are four of the evening gowns presented on this and the 
opposite page. The grouping gives you some little notion of how very charming 
they would look if the wearers were assembled at a social gathering 
, nomen "oO THIS DRESS(No. A-773) 
Kamar re " — —e “ A 
1 - is of green net, and the 
CHAMPAGNE under- 


skirt is of soft satin. 

IN THE CENTER OF 
THE NET GIRDLE is a 
gold-color satin ribbon,while 
the rosette of gold cloth is 
in the side. 

i THE SKIRT is cut straight, 
with loops of net that form 
part of the net skirt— not 
set on, but arranged to form 





















aha, Me 





the points you see in the 
sketch. 
Pattern cut to order any size 


up to 44, 


Photographs by 
( campbell Studio 





EVENING GOWN OF JADE-GREEN CHIFFON AND RIBBON 
(No. A-772). 

THE FANCY RIBBON has pale green and gold edging, while the 
apron is of jade-green chiffon. 

THE GIRDLE is of chiffon. 

THE OVERBODICE is cut two inches longer than required in order 


to enhance the natural waistline with a bloused effect. 








Pattern cut to order any size up to 44. 
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Harry Collins’ patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A 774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs Dresses, 30 cents ; Skirts, 25 cents ; Coats, 30 cents. 
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7 SLEEVELESS DINNER FROCK (No. A-775) of LT 
gray indestructible voile; draped in long lines so as Y EE SE ame 
not to cut the height, and sti!l remain as soft in ap- ) (| 
pearance as a one-piece Grecian gown. 
Pattern cut to order any size up to 44. 
| 
i | 
i ' 
1] 
i 
i 
1" | 
| 
; i 
' 
THIS SKETCH will show you how | 
the soft black satin foundation of the i 
dress on the extreme right (No. A-774) H 
is draped. Notice how soft are the lines oe 
made by the folds. f} 
| 
RUSSET-BROWN LACE-AND.- 
NET DINNER DRESS (No. A-776). 
Allover lace flounce dyed to match 
——— underdress of brown satin; the flounce 
derives its fullness in the unique manner 
' of being joined onto a circular piece of 
the satin so as to give fullness to the Anéa Detail of Roses 
1, : baad 
side, ond Set fount and Sack. GOWN WITH DRAPED FOUNDATION 
Pattern cut to order any size up to 44 (No. A-774), of soft black satin, with black lace of 
Spanish pattern forming the overdress. 
THE GIRDLE IS OF CRUSHED BLACK 
i d SATIN inwoven with dull gold flowers. 
QMACY \ a 4 ai tt) a THE SLEEVE is set in snug and is tight to the 


arm. 


Pattern cut to order any size up to 44. 
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Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 
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GOWN of orchid- 
color silk voile 
(No. A-771) over 
pussy-willow foun- 
dation. 


THE SKIRT is 
cut straight with 
full side tunics 
Handmade flowers 
of silver and taffeta 
shaded from pink 
to lilac are added 
to give fullness to 
the hips and to 
show the front and 
back flat. 

THE BODICE is 
edged with crystal 
glass bead balls to 
add finish. 

A VERY GOOD-LOOKING SLIPPER of black satin THE GIRDLE i 
to be worn with evening gowns. It has a round ornament of silver cloth. 

of jet decorating the front. 











Patterncut to order 
any size up to 44. t = =] Sand | 

















Harry Collins’ patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


” Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each, Other Designs: Dresses, 30 cents ; Skirts, 25 cents ; Coats, 30 cents 
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2521-2522 


STREET DRESS (No. 
2518) of green duvetine and 
crepe meteor satin, with 
hand-embroidered _ batiste 
collar having insert of real 
Val lace. 

FRINGE ON SLEEVE is 
made of eyeglass cord, with 
hairpin knots on the end. 
WAIST isa simple kimono 
effect. 

SKIRT is cut straight and 
shirred to the sides; but the 
apron is cut circle-wise in 
order to keep the front of 
the skirt flat and to give full 
ness to the side. 

HAT of same color, but 
champagne straw 1s looped 
around brim to give porcu- 
pine effect. 

Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
and 36 to 42. 


February 
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Designs by Harry Collins 









A TAILORED TWO PIECE (Nos. 2521-2522) of mole-color serge, 


bound with half-inch self-color silk braid. 


THE REVERS AND COLLAR are cut in one continuous line, the un- 
derarm fitted slightly so as to give a tailored effect. 


ITS CLAIM TO SMARTNESS lies in the unique fact that it goes in 


at the waistline without a belt. 
The vesting is of dovedown, color of autumn leaves. 
HAT ofsame material, with Chinese motifs embroidered in Chinese colors. 


Coat (No. 2521) comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42. 
Skirt (No. 2522) comes in sizes 16 years, and 26 to 32. 
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Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 
Ly “jj 
Hy 
A SIMPLE TAILORED WALKING FROCK (No. 2517) 
of sage-green dovedown. This material derives its name from the 
fact that it is suggestive of the down of a dove; but any soft ma 
terial may be substituted. 
THE GIRDLE is of plaid material cut eight inches wide and 
hand corded to obtain the requisite finish. 
The back of the garment, starting with the bone buttons in the 
center, gives LINE, and adds in a general way to its tailored touch 
The back of the skirt helps in following the right fashion by only 
Pees of eden ond shirring the sides, the panel and the center remaining flat. 
girdle ornaments on Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42. 
dress above. 
\ STREET SUIT (Nos. 2519-2520) with angora collar and cuffs. 
THE MATERIAL of the suit is heavy, wide vale serge, dark navy; it has no belt, 
\ but is corded in self-material in order to give LINE. 
NO A : THE HAT is of battleship gray dovedown, with band of navy blue. 
i ~~ é Coat (No. 2519) comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42. 
519-2520 “<< ——) : Skirt (No. 2520) comes in sizes 16 years, and 26 to 32. 











Harry Collins’ patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A - 774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 30 cents ; Skirts, 25 cents ; Coats, 30 cents. 
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Makes Your Hair 
Look Its Best \! 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings out all the real 

life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use 


AULSIFIE! 





This clear, pure and entirely gre: S oH. cannot possibly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair-and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to do up. You can gett WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO at any drug store. A 
4-ounce bottle should last for months. Splendid for Children. 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Be SURE its 
) } | NS ‘i . 


If it ham the Signature, it isnt MULSIFIED” 
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= “No, madam, no corset we have 


os 99 
ever made would fit you. 
\day| HEN the corsetiére said that, I was at first inclined to be indig- 


nant. Then I remembered 


that she had come to my house 


at the suggestion of my dearest friend. So I said, with a smile: 


“Why, am I as lumpy as all that?”’ 


“Not at all,” she said, “your figure is far better than the average. 


No doubt you could easily get a 
most women’s corsets do. 


corset that would ‘fit’ as well as 


But it wouldn’t fit in the sense that we 


understand the word. And I don’t believe you want your figure to 


become like that of most women. 


‘\ 


your figure. Our company is the largest maker 


HAT I really meant is this: that no 
corset we have ever made would suit 


of custom-made corsets in the world. 

“But no two of our corsets are alike, because 
no two women have figures exactly alike. The 
differences may beslight, but they areimportant. 

“Not one bit of cutting or stitching is done 
on your corset until our designers receive from 
me the complete measurements and description 
of your figure. And when you get your corset, | 
give you a $1000 bond as guarantee that every 
measurement and the description of your figure 
were used in designing and making it.” 

At this point l interrupted het to ask But 
“ what about style? Is my figure so good 
that a corset made to my exact measure will 
vive me correct style?” 
“Yes, because the Spencer Corset is not 


“made-to-measure’ in the usual sense of the 


term. What we actually do is to create a 


) r : . T ‘ 
aesign for every cusiomer. The $o0-Callied made 


to-measure’ corset is usually selected from a 


catalog and corresponds to the most obvious 
measurements, at the Waist, hip and bust. But 


that does not necessaril mean that the st 


will be right. 


No” style 1s a matter, not of measur 
. ments, but of lines and curves. What 


oul 


aesigners cao 1s to start with your measure 
ments," th by building rset with corre 
| s and curves, with boning skilfully place 
create on your hgure the most recent style. 
“In this process, therefore, they do not 
merely reproduce your figure. They correct 
where necessary. You know, of course, that 
your figure and your style as well as your 
health depend largely upon your posture. 


“Prominent doctors and educators have 
found, after a great deal of study, that there 
are three typical postures assumed by mankind. 


The ‘erect’ posture is normal, healthful and 
} 


stylish. Most young girls have it. Four out of 
five women lose it before they are thirty, an 
fall into one or the other of the tw f 
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on 


\Vlade by The Berger Brothers Company, 





Rejuveno 


ORSETS 


postures. One of these is the ‘fatigue’ type 

slumped down, with sunken chest and rounded 
shoulders. The other is the ‘lordosis’ type, 
with a deep curve in the back near the waist. 
- OO many women have been led to believe 
that they cannot be in style without being 
uncomfortable. As a matter of fact, the normal 
erect posture, which is good style, is also the 
most comfortable and healthy posture, once 
you attain it. Spencer Corsets make it easy for 


you by gently insisting upon good posture. 
They are so designed that they redistribute the 
flesh and gradually re-locate the bony struc- 


ture, restoring the figure to normal. 

™ N° doubt you have had the experience of 
4 putting on corsets which, when new, 

were stylish but uncomfortable, and which in a 

short time became comfortable, but entirely 

out of style, because they had lost their shape. 
4 Spencer Corset: 

comfort. We 


absolutely keep thei 


retain both their style and 


their guarantee that they will 


original shape as long as 


2 
you wear them, if you adjust them daily. 


By this time I was interested enough to ask | 
the corsetiere to take mv measurements, whicl 
with the g I had just one 
Q ubt. 
How 1 will I [ 
( g a spe ‘ 
Not folded uy 
t | S} t uch 
on veek afte he 
I eived by th J 
| NI | D not lescribe the orset wh h she 
brought me a short time after, and | cannot 
lequately describe the feeling it gave me the | 
moment I put it on. There was a sense of 


youthful vigor and buoyancy which I had not 


felt for years. And when I looked in the mirror, 
I seemed to see myself again as I was at twenty 
except of course that the style was that of today. 


And the best part of it 1s that my corsetiere 


ne that 1 rowns will keep their style 


ses 1ts shape. 












Veu Haven, Cofinecticut. lf 


vou do not find their representative in your telephone book under the 








} 
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| 





listing ‘Spencer Corsetiere,” write direct to the company for the address. \_ 
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For the Woman 





Transfer 14 873 


RICOT twill, satin or tri- 

colette would be charming 
for this dress (No. 2300), 
trimmed with silk braid in a 
pretty design, using transfer 
No. 14873. Sizes, 36 to 52 
inches bust measure. 


RACEFUL side-clos- 
ihg dress (No. 2253) 
suitable for satin or serge. 
Printed indestructible voile 
over charmeuse makes a 
lovely dress like No. 2217. 


Both come in sizes 36 to 52. 





KIRT drapery —_ A = (CS OD lines fora 

adds to the / ai oe Oe | \ stout figure, 40 
grace of No. 2457, { ; | { H j 1 | to 52 _inches, are 
for satin sonata and TIA ht heim | // \ r given in coat No. 
Georgette. Black HOST | Wii LA | 2248, for serge or 
velvet and chin- | k \A oy satin. The shapely, 
chilla satin make | | | fy i\7 y well-cut skirt, No. 
No. 2506 decidedly ; { & y 2296, comes in sizes 


| | | 
modish. Both come Ul — \ 7 : > re 26 to 40 inches 
in sizes 36 to 50. ‘ waist measure. 








“TASHION SELECTIONS FOR FEBRUARY.” Artistic ideas in practical form is 

the aim of this new book, which presents the latest styles in smart suits, indi- 
vidual frocks, beautiful evening clothes and dress accessories. Price, 10 cents. 
‘Address the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Veéw York Sivles 


eady for Spring & Summer oor 


Every Woman Should See All the — 
Wonderful New Style- Changes This Fashion Cata 


log illustrates, de- 
Be age 
scribes and gives 
EW YORK —greater and more 
original than ever—is read, 












prices on— 










seh hee ; tine new Bashions for Coats . . . $10 to $50 
with her fascinating ue w Fashions for —-_— $15 to $65 
Spring and Summer! Everything Dresses . . $5 to $65 
new radically different mort House Dresses . $2 to $5 
beautiful than ever before! To see Waists . . . $1 to $I5 
: < : ; Millinery . $1 to $20 
New York’s own favorite creations — Underwear . . $.50 to $10 
nd in complet t varieties—see them Shees . . . $3to $15 
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a 
presented in exclusive array by Bedell! 


Bedell Different 
From All Others 


The famous New York house of Bedell is 
now a National Institution—with large re- 
tail stores in all principal cities! Bedell 
Styles are genuine New York Styles—New 
York’s Best Styles—yours, whether you 
live in New York, or in any Bedell city, or 
in any community—always at the same 

Money-Saving Prices! [ 


We Guarantee Lowest Prices 


—or your money back! Comparisons wel- 
comed! Bedell Buy ing Power and tailoring 
facilities explain! See prices above! No 
other house like us! 


Sixty-five Different 
De partmer its repre 







sentec | in thi > Gr 


le- Book ! 


Why Pay More? 


































He Guarantee \ 
To Please You, 
or Money Back! 


ae 

gi ' | “Bedell City” 

Cata alogtte of Styles FREE esses 
made from actual photo 

| Write For Your Copy —Today! | | 


graphs. I squalling nearly 
This beautiful,catalog, fresh from the press, illustrates, ipitol atWashington,D.C, 
describes and gives prices on all the styles well-dressed 
New York women will wearthisseason! Therearemany 
pages of beautiful color plates, showing all the Spring 
Shades in vogue. Revealing countless Economies and 
a Style-Suggestions that cannot fail to interest you! A 
0 copy of this catalog is yours, free, if you write and ask 
ine for it! Send today—now! 
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Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide 
table and flower garden 


Seed Growers 


Cas 


The first Spencer Sweet Pea in existence 
was brought to America by Burpee. Since 
then we have introduced over two hundred 
distinct new varieties, each an improve- 
ment on the past. The Burpee Sweet Peas 
are grown in California on our Floradale 
Farm, and The House of Burpee is recog- 
nized the world over as American Head- 
quarters for Sweet Peas. 

To make it easy for you to have some of 
the finest Sweet Peas in your garden we 
have prepared the Superb Collection listed 
below: 


Six Superb Sweet Peas 
For 25 cts. 


King White— glistening pure white flowers, 
most exquisitely finished in every detail 


George Herbert —truly giant-flowered 
bright rosy-carmine 

Elfrida Pearson—a lovely shade of pink 
with a delicate tinge of salmon 

Mrs. Townsend—white with a clear and 
delicate edge of light blue 

Royal Purple—rich rosy purple bloom 


largest size and beautifully waved 
Burpee Blend—the finest and most gor 
geous mixture of Spencer Sweet Peas ever 
offered 


This Superb Collection is a revelation of 
daintiness and Beauty. It contains one 
packet each of the Superb Spencer Sweet 
Peas listed above, together with the Burpee 
leaflet on ‘‘How to Grow Sweet Peas.”’ If 
purchased separately the Superb Collection 
would cost 60 cts. It will be mailed to your 
door complete for 25 cts. 


If you are fond of Sweet Peas or interested 
in gardening of any kind write for a copy of 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


to the vege- 
It will be mailed to you 


Write for a copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear of 
Exquisite Daintiness 


Which Will Give You Full Measure of Service 


HEN Val lace, 
hemstitching 
and pink silk meet, 
they result in a gown 
2491 below. 








HREE dainty camisole: 
like these of satin and 
crépe de Chine may be made 
from pattern No. 1274. 
like No. 








— 


h | = 2490 
f | 


EEP but- 
toned cuffs 
finish the new- 
est bloomers 
No. 2490). 


























Shaded blue taf- 








Send $1°°for 


CompleteGarden 

$1.40 value for 
$1.00—14 big 10c packets 
of Beans, Peas, Beets, 
Swiss Chard, Carrot, Rad- 
sh. Spinach, Lettuce, 
Parsley, Okra, Kohlrabi, 
Big, healthy 
about 50c as 
Big new seed cata- 
Address Dept. 2. 


ST.LOUIS SEED CO, 


411 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tomatoes 
bearers Ask 
sortment 


log FREE. 


feta, velvet rib- 





and wish 


| bd you love beautiful surroundings 
new ideas, new plants and an experienced land 
scape gardening service you should send at once 


for the big free Wagner Spring Catalog. It tells 
about the large variety of Wagner Hardy Plants, 
Roses, Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens and the 
Wagner Landscape Gardening Service by mail 
Whether yours is a small garden or a large estate, 
you will profit by the Wagner Catalog No. 169. 
Write today. 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 70, Sidney, Ohio 
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make this negli- 
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1920 pring V preparing her trous- \ 
} ITS FREE - New Beaten WRITE TODAY eau, are the prett VY al ot ¢ isl ade drawer No. 2490 
|| aoe Based nce as the ind the straignt-top chemise ose 2492), both of pink \ 
| é ZF oldest m ail c eed neern and largest AN “ le Chin , 1 | | \ 
| \ - growers of As PF 1 other seeds in America ~ crepe ae une trimmed wit! id hems stitchi n &, h \ 
| a | (24 550 acres and 12 green | Se oe ty tucks and wide Valenciennes Ae e. Pink and blue b \ 
i © copy of ” ricthes. “Ou 6 Es ha a 3 real tnt ormation \ tiste bands, circles and binding make a novel and practi \ 
Our ‘New Guide to Rose Culture’”’ | ie etie *.. ur ps e i hg # — u id’ t ee ation é ’ 1d Di ng a a l an Tac A l- "| 
| for 1920, It’s FREE. i ¥ ful wafaaa, Illustrates and describe le ading cal {nmming = the white | | ma \ 
| ates wonderful “ Dingee Roses il i Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fru atiste set below: combina- | | j 
} lors. It's more thana cata This book, the best we have issued, is yours ; ; 
xperience of the Oldest oad Ghatintihe tree y tion chemise and bloomer | | 
mate ar. Go te corketies aces | Send for your copy today, before you forget. Af — (No. 1457) and gown with 4 «> 
| and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow them. | JAMES VICK’S SONS As ‘oom puffed sleeves (No. 2494). ‘ 
Establishe a. 1850 70 Greenhous | { & 1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. ¢ The t hea ok t tcl - / 
i THE DINGEE & CONARD £0. Box 224, West Grove, ove, Pa. Soe The Flower City ae 4 1e becoming cap to match \F = y 
= oe may be made from pattern . A 
FE No. 1272. } } 
Wi ing ’s Gladioli UVINcston's Famous } 
as Nature bids us believe, flowers - ‘ 
come to us direct on Angels’ wings, the PINK satin ke 4 
Gladiolu might be a tiny wisp trans- , ant P 
planted from the heart of Heaven. In col , brably knowr eintro ed of . rose is the only 
oring it is like the rainbow; in form the sage > trimming needed 
daintic of t butterflic It is chaste and aS tins ae Az — ‘ chemise ; i ~ppA 
so wondert rvable tea \ on a cnemiuse ant =a = } 
th seedsman in Ww + re 
Phe mo rrieties from the great es —_ drawers (Nos. 2492- +4 
1 the European and American TWO BEST VARIETIES © gy < / 
bridists are grown in our fields; hun f/ Livingston’s Globe, finest pink, ®, || 2493) as shapely as \ . 
dreds of varicties all appealing, all worthy for slicing and shipping, pkt. be — \ thes 3elow,. soft 
of your affection. Livingston’s Stone, bright red, for hese. Be ° f ae 
Many of them can not be obtained again _ Bs. 5 anning an a ats up; very i. lid with few and warm chamois | 
from European sources, and they are very seed cells, DP ce. Both ir rs ry them, alt srs. wi ilt- 
rare Write today for our New Catalog, New 56- Page Catalog FREE Fo ertngdly ith sn . 
fully d rib ill of our A iding specialties Fully scribe egetables and flov ed lining. 
in Ir , Dahlia Gl li tc., also all Gives 300 tru - re illustratior and quotes h 
I lar rieties of z tetie flower and prices fo lity Se ells en to pl “s + ie i 
field seed big crops r REI copy ¥ } j\ 
Livingston Seed Co. 31 High St. ,~ oN Ohio | 
The Wing Seed Co., Box 1506, Mechanicsburg, 0. , ~ | 
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plant ORDER NOW 

R. H. Hoover Laboratcries 
Dept. 3, Freeport, Il. 
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“Fits on the Foot 
Like a Glove 
on the Hand” 


COLORED 
JUIDS 


MAKE A COSTUME 
VASTLY MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 


“F. B & C.” is the world 
famous Kidskin. It is style 
sponsor in the realm of 
footwear and the reason’s 
simple: It represents the 
widest range of beauti- 
ful, blending shades. In 
“F. B & C.” you will find 
a color to harmonize per- 
fectly with every gown. 


When choosing your shoes 
it is only necessary for you 
to say— and be sure they 
are made of ‘KX B& CY Kid.”’ 
That is the merchant’s cue 
to show you the very best 
there is in smart foot attire. 


The “FE. B& C.” trademark 


stamped in the shoe is your 




















assurance of the genuine. 
Our booklet illustrating the 
newest in shoe styles will 


be sent you on request. 


r\ 
FASHION $ 
* PUBLICITY y: 
gg COMPANY ye pase 
Loaf In Conjunction With eS ‘ 


==" AMALGAMATED ““" 
LEATHER , 

COMPANIES, Inc. 40°" £0" 
“sm DEPARTMENT & SO * 


your col your 


ored shoes NEW YORK CITY _ phite shoes 







COPYRIGHT 1920 
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we will mail the catalogue 





EVERYTHING for 


is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack, each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big, Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


HOME JOURNAI 


he GARDEN 





35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. contuanor sz 


New Yorn City 








Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Our 1920 catalogue offers 
long additional lists of these 
most marvelous and beauti- 


ful of all Gladioli. No 
others like them. 















Our beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue is free on request. It 
describes nearly 400 varieties 
obtainable only from us and 
contains the most complete 
information for growing, 
blooming, storing, etc., ever 
written. You can’t afford 
to be without it. 


A. E. Kunderd 
Box 8, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

















MONARCH 
TOMATO 


**The King Pin 
of Them All’’ 


Home and market gar- 
deners call it ‘‘the mon- 
arch of all tomatoes.’ 

Massive size, perfect 
shape, unequalled solid- 
ity—a tomato devel- 
oped tothe highest point 
of perfection. An im- 
mense yielder—a continuous bearer. Ripens thor- 
oughly to the stem, has few seeds and is free from the 
objectionable hard core found in many varieties. 
Produces perfect specimens of two pounds or over. 

Packet, 15c 4 packets, 50c 


Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
Write today for a copy of Buist's Garden Guide— 
mailed free on application. If you have a garden you 
should have this book—tells you what, when and 
how to plant. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Department B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy ees 
Roses “*: THIS 6 SUMMER WAsY 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


a... ROSE omas CTION 
orgeous, Golden Yellow 
Radiance, Rich Bright Pink 
Lady Plymouth, Pure White 
Hoosier Beauty, Velvety Scarlet 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
3 Choice Ferns, - - 25c. 
4 Chrysanthemums, - 25c. 
5 Beautiful Coleus, - 25c. 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c. 
3 Choice Dahlias,- - - ---+---- 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, - - - - - - - - 
6 Lovely Gladioli, --------- 
6 Superb Pansy Plants, - - - - - - - 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any 5 Collections ae $1. The entire 11 
Collections, No. 24, for $2. Postpaid. 
Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
Tiss ELLA V. BAINES. Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 

















Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 


Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10c Fimous*cért ction 


: pkg. 60-Day Tomato . .. .« 
1 pkg. Princess Radish. . . . 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celer: e 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabieao 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce. 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds _ 25c 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
Pay postage and packing and receive 
the above “ Famous Collection”’ 

and our New Instructive 
Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 


218 Rose St, Rockford, Illinois \ 








E. EL a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters, 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 

I will send 5 liberal packages, 

For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
Pus, Sie and packing and receive the 
of asters and 

my bargain Seed is teed Book. 


Charlotte K. Haines 
Box 30, Minneapolis, Minn. 














. 

5 Great Novelties 

The glorious 
20 cl8. ccimeds Weel- 
flower recently introduced 
by us has succeeded every- 
where and proved to be 
the most showy garden 
annual. Nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of bloom 
which it shows all Summer 
and Fall. 

We now have three new 
colors—pink, yellow and 
scarlet, as well as crimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order we 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 
oak. striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 

sagen, Iris, new hybrids, all colors. Most magnifi- 
cent hardy perennials. 

Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or vases. And 
our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 

Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 





bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
G sladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. 1 


special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 


Wing’s Dahlias 


There are varieties of Dahlias to suit every taste, some 
that are velvety, heavy in texture and from deepest red to 
almost black in color; some iridescent as changeable silk; 
some that glow like jewels; and some that are barbaric, 
crimson splashed or flowed on paler shades. 


Some prefer the daintier 
shades, the salmon, rose and 
amber tints, or the wonderful 
combinations of these delicate 
colors. Our collection of 250 
varieties from both Europe and 
America contains many that 
will please the most exacting. 

Write today for our New 
pS ey | fully describes all 
of our leading specialties, in 
Irises, Dahlias, Gladioluses, 
etc., also all popular varieties 
of vegetable and flower seeds. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1306, Mechanicsburg, O. 


4 Glorious ROSES 


Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed True to Name. 25¢ 











All bloom this summer. Mailed postpaid for 

Radiance—Rich pink 

Miss Wilmot—Sulphur cream 

Florence Forrester—Large white 

Hoosier Boautrio Srey d scarlet 
10 P ow! 


The following collection hows from early 
summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet Alyssum, 
Marigold, Petunia, Pansy, Phlox, Poppy, 
Salvia, Verbena and Zinnia. Generous 
pkts. Extra special value postpaid 10c. 
I will also mail 5 packets of Hardy Daisy 
seed (five colors) for 15c or I will mail the 
above 3 Collections, the 4 Roses, the 10 
pkts. of Flower Seed and the 5 pkts. of 
Hardy Daisy Seed all for 40c. 

COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 
Lists over 400 roses, all the newest and 
best. Dahlias, Ferns and everything for 
house and garden. Send for your copy now. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD Box 222 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


» OSES 


of NewCastle 


OR hardy, vigorous, free-blooming rose- 

plants get Roses of New Castle. Grown 
on their own roots in fertile soil. We are ex- 
pert rose growers with a life-time of experi- 
ence back of us. Every desirable rose in culti- 
vation included in our highly select list—an 
immense stock at right prices. Our rose book 
for 1920, “ Roses cf NewCastle,” is a complete 
book on rose culture. Contains information and ad- 
vice that will help you. Elaborately printed in col- 
ors. Send today for your copy—a postal will do. 
Address Heller Bros. Co., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 


15 Packets to Test 10c, Worth 75c 
Aurora, striped; Apple Blossom, delicate; Coccinea, pure 
cerise; Dora Breadmore, primrose; Earliest of All, pink and 
white; King Edward, bright scarlet; Lavender Gem, laven- 
der; Lovely, exquisite; Janet Scott, rich pink; Miss Wilmott, 
orange pink; Shasta, ivory white; White Wonder, double 
white; Scarlet Gem, scarlet; Eckfords Hybrids, mixed; 


California Giants, large mixed. Catalogue and rebate check 
free. One packet each of above 15 Sweet Peas for 10c. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
07 23 pockets | Best Vegetable and Flower foots 10c 


The Most Profitable 


Garden is that devoted to 
small fruits. Less 
time and work—sure crops every year. 
We are headquarters for Strawberrics, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries and Grapes. Also fruit 
trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Our new 
catalog tells how to grow them. Free 
for postal. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 2, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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Modern Life and Dress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 211) 


fashions will be and without having to wait Summed up tersely, I venture to condense 
for that elusive and misleading “something the maxims of good taste in dress into ten 
new.” paragraphs: 


It will then become ever clearer that the 
art of dress has little in common with money. Ten Maxims of Good Taste 
The woman whose resources are limited can 
be dressed as becomingly as the woman who ___ 1. Study the natural line of your figure. 
is rich. In art there are no distinctions of 2. Let every detail of the costume be in 
wealth; there are only principles of good harmony with the general effect. 
taste. Of course, we live in an atmosphere 3. Let simplicity be the basis of decora- 
of customs and conventions, and it is only tion and embellishment, and not 
proper that we should not be entirely at odds the reverse. 
with our surroundings; but let us conform 4. Let the complexion be a factor in the 
to fashion within the limits of good taste. It determination of color, and let the 
is proper that you modify a given style to profile of the face as well as the line 
accord with your personality, but the varia- of the hair be adjuncts to the deter- 
tions should never be outré or so conspicuous mination of the right contour of the 
that the town gossip will write of them or dress. 
the bachelor rejoice in his celibacy because of 5. Let every dress be appropriate as 
them. In brief, the only check to invention much to the occasion as it is to the 
should be good taste. A diamond is intrin- wearer. 
sically a diamond, yet some few areso beau- 6. Let dress adhere to natural factors 
tiful that no amount of superlatives can rather than to the whims of fashion. 
convey their charm. So the most wonderful Be not ashamed to dress wisely in 
dresses can remain simple in silhouette, yet accordance with age. As the spirit 
be so masterful in line that only a poet could of youth mellows the lines of the 
describe them. face, beautiful dress enhances the 
line of the figure. 

; 7. Let every accessory to the dress be in 
Novelty and Good Taste are Compatible ciaumiis adie wa te. Une deco 
may be considered as the design of 
your personality and the accessories 
as added decoration. 


IFE itself is a series of changes, and with- 
out variety there is no creative power. 
Were the weather eternally the same, how it 
would bore us; and were we compelled to re- 8. Let the hat you wear be logically cor- 
ceive our spiritual nourishment solely from related to the dress that you wear. 
the works of Shakspere, his immortal plays 9. Let your materials and fabrics be 
would in time lose their charm. So in dress, chosen in harmony with your char- 
styles each season will introduce genuine acter. A dress can be the expression 
novelty, always within the bounds of good of a state of mind if you try to make 
taste. Some seasons’ dresses will be fuller it so. . 
in width than others’; at some periods tight 10. The dilemmas of fashion vanish in the 
sleeves will be favored and at others short knowledge of correct line in dress. 
sleeves. Similarly, changes will always be From mastery of the line of your 
introduced in color, decoration and embel- individual figure follow correct skirt 
lishment, but the silhouette should remain lengths, artistic waist line, properly 
true to the natural lines of your figure. accented hip line, etc. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JOURNAL BUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How TO BuILp It. Price, 
5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

WHAT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book Editor, 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND BAZAARS. Price, 25 cents. 


For these comprehensive pamphlets, which in- 
clude pictures and descriptions, address the Art 
Department, THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FASHIONS FOR STOUT FiGuRES. Clothes to choose 
to give the slenderest lines are cleverly exploited 
in this new illustrated book. Price, 15 cents. 

BaBy’s First CLOTHES. Helps mothers to dress 
baby in the most hygienic and daintiest way. 
Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 

CosTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. Pat- 10 cents. : : 
terns can be supplied for all these. Price, 15 A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 
cents. For any of the books listed under this heading 

Tue Brive’s Book. A new edition of charming il- address the Household Bureau, THE Lapigs’ 


women, girls and children. Price, 10cents. Ad- 
dress the Service Bureau, THE LApiES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 

For THE MOTHER-TO-BeE. A new booklet—‘‘Gen- 
eral Suggestions for the Expectant Mother’’— 
containing 12 pages of useful information and 
showing the layette necessary.’ Send 15 cents to 
the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


THE Goop Foop BooKLets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. These booklets tell 
how to select the five kinds of food necessary to 
maintain health and they also give the reasons 
why of well-cooked food. Price, 10 cents each: 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohydrate 
that makes energy quickly. 

Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and other fats 
provide the fuel that keeps the body fires burning. 
Serving Minerals as Food—The right way to use and 
cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and cool 
the blood and regulate the body activities. 

Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely used 
starch or carbohydrate that makes energy slowly. 
Body-Building Foods—The protein foods that make 
and repair muscle and tissue: meat, milk, fish and 
eggs. 

One Huwnprep TuriFt Recipes. Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALS FoR HiGH-Cost TIMEs. Price, 


lustrations, withinformationregardingthe bride’s HOME JOURNAL. 
SMOCKING AND How IT Is DONE. Many different 
stitches to use in trimming children’s dresses, 
ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Ideas for women, girls Your Entertainments 
and children. Price, 15 cents. Tue Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15  jyeR WeppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 
cents. GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
CLotHEs. Contains many shortcutstoeconomy. (Cy,pREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
Price, 10 cents. TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 
tor, THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. THE Book oF Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 
FASHION SELECTIONS FOR FEBRUARY. Contains For any of these books address the Entertain- 


trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 
Books That Will Help You With 
Price, 10 cents. 
Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Illustrations and in- Price, 15 cents. 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S Price, 15 cents. 
For any of these books address the Fashion Edi- NONSENSE ForTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 
many illustrated designs in new fashions for ment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





FORBES SEEDS 


BOX 120, NEWARK,N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOC 








P ANSY SEED Imported Giants. Purple, bronze, 
indigo, canary, mahogany, mauve, 

silver-white, coal-black, golden, azure or cardinal: 25¢ per 

pkt. Butterfly Collection, including blotched, striped, mottled, 

shaded, margined, curled and frilled—indescribable variegation— 

$1 per 1000 seeds. Postpaid with cultural instructions. 

PAaTRICIAN SEED Co., INc., Dept. J, 4312 Broadway, New York City. 


Need 
More tion representative. Write 
today toThe Curtis Publish- 











Without experience, you can 
easily earn $5—$10—$25 a Need 
week extra as our subscrip- 

More 

















Money? ing Company, 641 Inde- Money? 
pendence Square, Ph la., Pa. 





HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be purchased from any store 
selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the 
Pattern Service, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania. 
PRICE PRICE 


Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . . . $0.25 Skirts. . . . 1... ss « « « + $0.20 
Ce ee eave nceess 6 Se Gases. «+ ae 
Wee ss so @ .20 Transfer Embroidery Designs + +s 
” All Other Patterns s 2.3 ee 2 oe eee 
Patterns for designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-574) 
will be cut to measure at $1 each. 
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J103 
ALL 
WOOL 

SERGE & 

TRICOLETTE 

















J104 


BEADED 
GEORGETTE 


& SATIN 


$1728 


J102 
‘ SILK 
J101 POPLIN 


3525 $698 

















Send a Postal 
for it To- 


Do you find 
PricesfortheClothes 
you would Like to Wear 

Higher than you would 
Rather Pay? 


Then get this New Style Book 
of Fifth Avenue’s Loveliest Garments 


and Rejoice in the Low Prices you will find on 
Every Page. The Knickerbocker keeps Prices Down. 


Where did you Ever See such Bargains before! 





3101. Wonderful Bargain! Youthful model of excellent quality black 
and white Shepherd check mixture having wonderful wearing quali- 
ties. Skirt is cut on simple, straight lines with just enough fullness 
for both comfort and style. The well fitting waist has stylish Tuxedo 
Collar—Vestee, turn back cuffs and patch pockets are trimmed with 
black, satin finish, bands and black buttons. Sizes: 32 to 44 in. Bust. 
Misses: 14 to 20 yrs. Postpaid $3.25. 


J102. Chic Model developed in Silk Poplin, an exceptionally low priced 
dress, designed with the overblouse effect. Waist has round neck with 
becoming fullness, finished with white collar of self material. Skirt is 


cut on straight lines and has roomy patch pockets, button trimmed. 1 = gan Think of Buying Dresses like those Pictured Here at such Low 
¢ tallore it is prettily em ered. 0} 8: avy ue, Cope e . . . . 
Grey. or Black. Sizes 32 to 44 in. Bust. Misses: 14to 20 yrs. Postpaid $6.98. 4 : a" Prices! Our Catalog is Full of just Such Wonderful Bargains and 


includes Everything a Woman Wears. You are shown just what the 

line model. Pin tucks both front and back terminate just below waist, Fifth Avenue woman Fey - Wardrobe—But at Prices Far Be- 
wit lack si embroidered arrow heads. ront fastens with satin loops i 
and eeli-covered buttons a 2 smart —. beg 1Sell-covered, but. 4 ‘4 low what she pays. How do we do it 
tons trim_seams of skirt and sleeves. ainty Lace Collar. aist lined. ie & -s idi stan} 
Seer bomen fore tee, ico, oe Wan, an Beak ee $ Only one Profit—a Ridiculously Small Profit—is All We Ask. The Result 
Misses: 14 to 20 yrs. Postpaid $10.98. is that Thousands and Thousands of people become our Customers every season, and 

our Business Doubles Year after Year. Surely our Customers think the Knickerbocker 
the Best Place to Buy or we would never get the Business we do. 


J103. Charming one-piece Dress of All Wool Serge in a graceful ge 
ine 


3104. Frock of excellent quality Georgette Crépe, beautifully embroidered with 
Contrasting color beads, has skirt of rich Satin. Satin also pipes square neck, 
armholes, and button trimmed sleeves. Georgette collar 
at back is handsomely embroidered with beads. Girdle 
of soft lustrous satin. Colors: Navy Blue, 


Black, Copenhagen, or Gray. Sizes: 32 to that we are one of the few Mail Order Houses that pay all Mail 
a ie and Express Charges. Send a postal to-day. 
Dept.J1442 Fifth Avenue,New York (i 
MAIL ORDER CO. inc. 









Remember we guarantee to please you absolutely or refund your money, and 
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These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail has had attention — par- 
ticularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease in the witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sunlight of 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 





| dise and (% an —_— — 


RESINOL SOAP is usually found among 
the toilet requisites of such a woman. Its whole- 
some, cleansing qualities, together. with its free- 
dom from anything which could injure the skin’s 
texture, make it a favorite. 


It refreshes and invigorates while it lessens 
the tendency to oiliness, roughness, blotches, 
chapping and other blemishes. Try it today not 
only for your complexion but for your bath. 


Sold at all drug stores and toilet goods counters. Let us send 
you a trial size cake, free. Dept. 1-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 
canhot be excélled for the man 


with a tender skin. 


sINOLG oAP 


XK 
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PHOTO. BY G. V. BUCK 


INCOLN is a large subject for a small article. 
In his life of fifty-six years he played so 
many parts as completely to outdo Shak- 

spere’s seven ages of man, for he was in his youth 
farm hand, store clerk, mill, superintendent, 
stump speaker, rail splitter, boat builder, trader, 
inventor, grocer, surveyor, postmaster, steam- 
boat pilot, captain of volunteers and Indian 
fighter; and in later life state legislator, lawyer, 
presidential elector, congressman, lecturer, de- 
bater, candidate for United States senator and 
Vice-President, orator of national renown, Presi- 
dent, commander in chief of vast armies and 
fleets, emancipator, hero and martyr. In short, 
for ingrained versatility, native power, home- 
spun worth and lofty steadfastness, Abraham 
Lincoln stands supreme. But there is one 
aspect in which he appears to us that compre- 
hends all the others. 


— Ff ¢ ¥ 


A Pennsylvanian by Descent, a Virginian by 
parentage, a Kentuckian by birth, an Indianian 
by education, and an Illinoisan by residence, he 
summed up in his single person all the qualities 
that go to the making of a new type. For a 
time, as he loomed larger and larger in the fore- 
ground of history, neither this country nor the 
world in general recognized that fact. War is a 
relentless obscurer of popular insight. 


“*Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Do we behold his fame: 
The kindly earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


That is the aspect in which he is here presented 
to you, that of “the first American’’—the first 
man distinctly of our race, born on American 
soil, bred from the cradle under American in- 
| stitutions, who rose from the rude conditions of 
the humblest American life to be the embodi- 
ment of the highest aspirations, the realization 
of the loftiest national ideals of his fellow- 
countrymen—American in his virtues, Amer- 
ican in his imperfections, and superlatively 
American in all that went to make him great. 
His early career is a story of humble origin 
and homely struggle. He was indeed, as Lowell 
says, the new birth of a new soil. His grand- 
father was a pioneer and was killed by the 
Indians; his father was a carpenter and could 
neither read nor write; he himself was born in 
an old, tumble-down log cabin in Hardin (now 
called Larue) County, near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, in the early morning of the twelfth of 
February, one hundred and eleven years ago. 
Lincoln’s cousin, Dennis Hanks, once told the 
story of that momentous birth in his customary 
homely language. ‘‘Tom and Nancy,” he said, 
referring to Lincoln’s father and mother, “lived 
on a farm about two miles from us when Abe 
| was born. I ricollect Tom comin’ over to our 








house one cold mornin’ in Feb’uary an’ sayin’ 
kind o’ slow: ‘Nancy’s got a baby boy.’ 
Mother got flustered an’ hurried up her work to 
go over to look after the little feller, but I 
didn’t have nothin’ to wait fur, so I cut an’ run 
the hull two mile to see my new cousin. You 
bet I was tickled! Babies wasn’t as common as 
blackberries in the woods o’ Kaintucky. Mother 
come over an’ washed him an’ put a yaller 
flannen petticoat on him, an’ cooked some dried 
berries with wild honey fur Nancy, an’ slicked 
things up an’ went home. An’ that’s all the 
nuss’n either of ’em got.” 
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Such Were the Times—Rough and Rude. The 
country was a savage, unpeopled wilderness. 
There were practically no schools; there was 
little public worship; post offices were few and 
far between; books were rare; newspapers were 
seldom seen; and the only intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus attainable came from the ir- 
regular visits of so-called teachers (who, as 
Lincoln wrote in after years, knew nothing 
“beyond readin’, writin’, and cypherin’ to the 
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Rule of Three’’), the occasional stump speech 
of a candidate for office, and the more frequent 
sermon of some itinerant preacher, earnest and 
fervid, but ungrammatical and crude. 

Even the slight advantages that might have 
been derived from a settled location were denied 
Lincoln, for he was taken at the age of seven 
from the rude Kentucky neighborhood where he 
was born in 1809 into the still ruder wilderness 
of Indiana and later into the as yet primeval 
forests of Central Illinois. Once he lived with 
the family for a whole year in what was known 
as “a half-faced camp’’—that is, merely a shed 
of poles, closed in on three sides from the 
weather, but open to its inclemency on the 
fourth side. In brief, his origin and surroundings 
were like those of thousands of other Americans 
who were then growing up to be the brawn and 
brains of the great, undeveloped West. 


es 
Equally Typical Was His Education —or 


rather lack of it—and the persistence with which 
he overcame the deficiency. Just how and when 
he started to do so we do not know. Hardly any- 
thing, indeed, is known of his early childhood. 
“He lived,” we are told, ‘‘a solitary life in the 
woods, returning from his lonesome little games 
to his cheerless home and climbing at night to 
his bed of leaves in the loft by a ladder of wooden 
pins driven into the logs.’”’ He himself never 
talked of these days even to his most intimate 
friends, but there is no question that they left 
their lasting impress upon the great, mirthful, 
melancholy man. ; 

From two itinerant teachers he learned his 
alphabet ‘‘and a little more,” and fortunately 
his mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, could help 
him further, for she knew how to read and 
write, a remarkable accomplishment in her 
circle. She was a handsome woman, of intellect 
superior to her lowly condition, and she imbued 
her children, Sarah and Abraham, with manners 
and feelings above their humble station. But 
two years after the family’s removal to Indiana 
she died. Lincoln never ceased to sorrow for her 
early loss. 

A year after her death his father married a 
former swectheart, Sarah Bush Johnston, a 
Kentucky widow, and brought her into the 
desolate home. Her coming was a godsend. 
She brought her own three children with her, 
and the two adults and five children formed a 
happy and united household. Soon after her 
arrival the family were much improved in ap- 
pearance and behavior, as well as in self-respect. 
Of course there was always plenty of hard work 
to be done, and young Lincoln did his share 
and more. He chopped timber and split rails 
and hoed corn and pulled fodder along with 
the other boys around him. 
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Buta Thirst for Learning as a means of rising 
in the world was born in him. Each day when 
his work was ended, his studies became the 
chief pleasure of his life. He read, wrote and 
ciphered incessantly. His voracity for anything 
printed was insatiable. He would sit in the 
twilight and read a dictionary as long as he 
could see. He would go to the town constable’s 
cabin four miles and a half away and devour— 
the Revised Statutes of Indiana. He would sit 
by the fire at night and cover the wooden shovel 
(he could not afford to waste paper) with essays 
and sums which he would shave off and begin 
again. All his schooling amounted to less than 
a year, and the last of it stopped when he was 
fifteen. 

It was while he was a clerk in Offutt’s store 
at New Salem that he began to feel the need of 
some knowledge of English grammar and, hear- 
ing of a vagrant book on the subject, he set off 
at once on a walk of twelve miles and, returning 
with the coveted prize, devoted himself to the 


new study with his usual intensity of applica- 
tion until he knew all that can be known about 
it from rules. Think of this great-spirited lad, 
battling year after year against his evil star, 
wasting his ingenuity upon devices and make- 
shifts, his intelligence starving for want of the 
simple means of education which are now free 
to all. Yet touching as the picture is, there is 
something inspiring about it too; something 
which appeals to our Americanism in this sur- 
mounting of obstacles and overcoming of dif- 
ficulties; and it is with a certain thrill of pride 
in the achievement that we read how when 
John Calhoun, the surveyor of Sangamon 
County, offered young Lincoln a book on the 
principles of surveying and told him that when 
he had mastered it he should have employment, 
the youth with steady self-reliance accepted 
the offer and, armed with the book, went out and 
by six weeks’ close application made himself a 
surveyor—and an excellent one. 

It must not be inferred that because of his 
noble rage for learning he was in the least de- 
gree a bookworm. If at nineteen he could 
“spell down” the whole county in their spelling 
matches, he could also ‘‘down” any man in the 
county at a wrestling bout. Already at this 
early age he had gained his full height of six 
feet four inches, and his strength was equally 
gigantic. He once picked up and carried off a 
chicken house weighing six hundred pounds. 
On another occasion of later date, at Rutledge’s 
mill, he lifted a box of stones weighing over 
half a ton. At still another time, seeing some 
men preparing a contrivance for lifting some 
large posts, he quickly shouldered the posts and 
carried them where they were wanted. ‘‘He 
could sink an ax deeper into wood than any 
man I ever saw,”’ said one of his old employers. 
His strength, indeed, has become a tradition 
that still endures in Spencer County. " 
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With Power Like This and a Brainto Direct It, 
a man was a born leader in that country and at 
that time, and such Lincoln soon proved to be. 
When a company of volunteers for the Black 
Hawk Indian War of 1832 was raised in New 
Salem, Abraham Lincoln was among those who 
enlisted at the first tap of the drum. The ques- 
tion of the captaincy was always settled in those 
days by popular election. So when the com- 
pany assembled on the green and the point as 
to who should be their captain was raised, three- 
fourths of the men walked over to where Lin- 
coln was standing. We have his own word for it 
that no subsequent success ever gave him such 
unmixed pleasure as this earliest distinction. 

In the brief campaign that followed he was 
soon admitted to be the strongest man in the 
army. His great size was often the subject of 
jocose remark. One chilly morning he com- 
plained of being cold. 

“No wonder,” retorted a facetious comrade, 
“‘there’s so much of you on the ground.” 

His own appreciation of his extraordinary 
length of limb was once shown in a speech he 
was making when Clay and Polk were running 
for the Presidency. It was at the courthouse 
in Jacksonville and Lincoln was telling of the 
time when he and John Strode used to haul 
goods from Alton in the summer. One night 
they went into camp at Piasaw. ‘‘I spread my 
blanket,” said Lincoln, “‘and stretched out; 
and,” he added, ‘I could not help thinking 
that the girls were about right when they used 
to say, ‘Abe is long for this world.’” 
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His Gift of Humor and of Story-Telling en- 


deared him to countless associates. Once, about 
1850, he explained thus how he became a lawyer: 
‘“‘I feel sometimes now and I used to feel all 
the time that in court I was a sort of bull in a 
china shop; but after I got to going I was too 


poor and too proud . , -« to learn 
any other trade. Di? and to@kear the story 
of the man who sold ‘tfie best coon dog in the 
world’? Well, after a few nights out with that 
wonderful dog, the purchaser brought him back 
to the man he had bought him from, declaring 
that a coon would stand a better show of treeing 
the dog than the dog would of treeing the coon. 
‘You don’t think anything is made in vain, do 
you?’ asked the vender. ‘No, I do not,’ was 
the answer. ‘Well, that dog is certainly good 
for nothing else, and as there is nothing made 
in vain I thought he must be a good coon dog.’ 
So on that’ principle,” concluded Lincoln, ‘I 
thought I might be a good lawyer.” 
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Examples of His Quick Wit and shrewd com- 
mon sense are no less numerous than of his 
quaint aptness in story-telling. As is well 
known he never felt concern about his personal 
appearance or his clothes. On one occasion in 
1846 a friend, passing him on the sidewalk, after 
one quick glance turned and said solicitously: 
‘Abe, your coat is much too short in the waist.” 

“Never mind, Tom,” Lincoln instantly an- 
swered kindly, but with a twinkle in his eyes; 
“it will be long enough—before I get another.” 

Some time afterward he came along one 


morning just as several acquaintances on a- 


street corner had begun to wrangle about the 
ideal length of a man’s legs in proportion to his 
body, and they agreed to submit the point to 
Lincoln’s decision. 

“Abe,” one of them hailed him as he ap- 
proached, “‘ how long ought a man’s legs to be?” 

““Well,gentlemen,” Lincolndrawledpromptly, 
but with an appearance of grave consideration, 
“‘T don’t pretend to know exactly, but it seems 
to me that they should be long enough—to 
reach from his body to the ground!” 

Years after, when he was President, he again 
made a humorously shrewd use of a question 
of legs in receiving a delegation of men who 
were trying to influence him to hurry the pas- 
sage of a petty measure by representing that it 
was of great importance. 

“Gentlemen,” Lincoln inquired gravely, “‘if 
you call the tail of a sheep a leg, how many legs 
will the sheep have?” 

“‘Five,” responded the spokesman of the 
delegation with conviction. 

“No,” explained Lincoln with earnest grav- 
ity and patient kindliness; “it would have only 
four. Calling the tail a leg wouldn’t make it 
one.” 

For a moment the delegation gazed blankly 
at the imperturbable President; then, as the 
application of the point sank slowly in, the 
members turned one by one and passed discon- 
solately out. evvwey 


When to All These Notable Traits of applica- 
tion, mental and physical strength and humor 
were added a clearness of political insight and a 
power of luminous analysis, logical deduction, 
and lucid statement unrivaled in our annals to 
this day, we can readily understand how he 
came to occupy the place he holds in our history. 

The fact that the anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birthday as well as Lincoln’s occurs this 
month makes it especially appropriate to quote 
as a specimen of Lincoln’s eloquence the brief, 
closing passage of the seventy-eight-year-old 
address on Washington delivered by Lincoln in 
1842. 

“Washington,” declared Lincoln, “is the 
mightiest name on earth—long since mightiest 
in the cause of civil liberty; still mightiest in 
moral reformation. On that name no eulogy 
is expected. It cannot be. To add brightness 
to the sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. In 
solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

The time has long been here when in solemn 
awe and reverence we pronounce the name of 
Lincoln with that of Washington, and in their 
naked, deathless splendor leave them both 
shining on. 
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These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail has had attention — par- 
ticularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease in the witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sun-light of 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 
Ja\ canhot be excélled for the man 
with a tender skin. 














RESINOL SOAP is usually found among 
the toilet requisites of such a woman. Its whole- 
some, cleansing qualities, together with its free- 
dom from anything which could injure the skin’s 
texture, make it a favorite. 


It refreshes and invigorates while it lessens 
the tendency to oiliness, roughness, blotches, 
chapping and other blemishes. Try it today not 
only for your complexion but for your bath. 


Sold at all drug stores and toilet goods counters. Let us send 
you a trial size cake, free. Dept. 1-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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INCOLN is a large subject for a small article. 
In his life of fifty-six years he played so 
many parts as completely to outdo Shak- 

spere’s seven ages Of man, for he wasin his youth 
farm hand, store clerk, mill. superintendent, 
stump speaker, rail splitter, boat builder, trader, 
inventor, grocer, Surveyor, postmaster, steam- 
boat pilot, captain of volunteers and Indian 
fighter; and in later life state legislator, lawyer, 
presidential elector, congressman, lecturer, de- 
bater, candidate for United States senator and 
Vice-President, orator of national renown, Presi- 
dent, commander in chief of vast armies and 
fleets, emancipator, hero and martyr. In short, 
for ingrained versatility, native power, home- 
spun worth and lofty steadfastness, Abraham 
Lincoln stands supreme. But there is one 
aspect in which he appears to us that compre- 
hends all the others, 
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A Pennsylvanian by Descent, a Virginian by 
parentage, a Kentuckian by birth, an Indianian 
by education, and an Illinoisan by residence, he 
summed up in his single person all the qualities 
that go to the making of a new type. For a 
time, as he loomed larger and larger in the fore- 
ground of history, neither this country nor the 
world in general recognized that fact. War is a 
relentless obscurer of popular insight. 


“‘Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Do we behold his fame: 
The kindly earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


That is the aspect in which he is here presented 
to you, that of “the first American”—the first 
man distinctly of our race, born on American 
soil, bred from the cradle under American in- 
stitutions, who rose from the rude conditions of 
the humblest American life to be the embodi- 
ment of the highest aspirations, the realization 
of the loftiest national ideals of his fellow- 
countrymen—American in his virtues, Amer- 
ican in his imperfections, and superlatively 
American in all that went to make him great. 

His early career is a story of humble origin 
and homely struggle. He was indeed, as Lowell 
says, the new birth of a new soil. His grand- 
father was a pioneer and was killed by the 
Indians; his father was a carpenter and could 
neither read nor write; he himself was born in 
an old, tumble-down log cabin in Hardin (now 
called Larue) County, near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, in the early morning of the twelfth of 
February, one hundred and eleven years ago. 

Lincoln’s cousin, Dennis Hanks, once told the 
story of that momentous birth in his customary 
homely language. ‘‘Tom and Nancy,” he said, 
referring to Lincoln’s father and mother, “lived 
on a farm about two miles from us when Abe 
was born. I ricollect Tom comin’ over to our 
house one cold mornin’ in Feb’uary an’ sayin’ 
kind o’ slow: ‘Nancy’s got a baby boy.’ 
Mother got flustered an’ hurried up her work to 
go over to look after the little feller, but I 
didn’t have nothin’ to wait fur, so I cut an’ run 
the hull two mile to see my new cousin. You 
bet I was tickled! Babies wasn’t as common as 
blackberries in the woods 0’ Kaintucky. Mother 
come over an’ washed him an’ put a yaller 
flannen petticoat on him, an’ cooked some dried 
berries with wild honey fur Nancy, an’ slicked 
things up an’ went home. An’ that’s all the 
nuss’n either of ’em got.” 
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Such Were the Times—Rough and Rude. The 
country was a savage, unpeopled wilderness. 
There were practically no schools; there was 
little public worship; post offices were few and 
far between; books were rare; newspapers were 
seldom seen; and the only intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus attainable came from the ir- 
regular visits of so-called teachers (who, as 
Lincoln wrote in after years, knew nothing 
“beyond readin’, writin’, and cypherin’ to the 
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Rule of Three”’), the occasional stump speech 
of a candidate for office, and the more frequent 
sermon of some itinerant preacher, earnest and 
fervid, but ungrammatical and crude. 

Even the slight advantages that might have 
been derived from a settled location were denied 
Lincoln, for he was taken at the age of seven 
from the rude Kentucky neighborhood where he 
was born in 1809 into the still ruder wilderness 
of Indiana and later into the as yet primeval 
forests of Central Illinois. Once he lived with 
the family for a whole year in what was known 
as ‘‘a half-faced camp’’—that is, merely a shed 
of poles, closed in on three sides from the 
weather, but open to its inclemency on the 
fourth side. In brief, his origin and surroundings 
were like those of thousands of other Americans 
who were then growing up to be the brawn and 
brains of the great, undeveloped West. 
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Equally Typical Was His Education — or 
rather lack of it—and the persistence with which 
he overcame the deficiency. Just how and when 
he started to do so we do not know. Hardly any- 
thing, indeed, is known of his early childhood. 
“He lived,” we are told, ‘‘a solitary life in the 
woods, returning from his lonesome little games 
to his cheerless home and climbing at night to 
his bed of leaves in the loft by a ladder of wooden 
pins driven into the logs.’”’ He himself never 
talked of these days even to his most intimate 
friends, but there is no question that they left 
their lasting impress upon the great, mirthful, 
melancholy man. ; 

From two itinerant teachers he learned his 
alphabet ‘‘and a little more,’”’ and fortunately 
his mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, could help 
him further, for she knew how to read and 
write, a remarkable accomplishment in her 
circle. She was a handsome woman, of intellect 
superior to her lowly condition, and she imbued 
her children, Sarah and Abraham, with manners 
and feelings above their humble station. But 
two years after the family’s removal to Indiana 
she died. Lincoln never ceased to sorrow for her 
early loss. 

A year after her death his father married a 
former sweetheart, Sarah Bush Johnston, a 
Kentucky widow, and brought her into the 
desolate home. Her coming was a godsend. 
She brought her own three children with her, 
and the two adults and five children formed a 
happy and united household. Soon after her 
arrival the family were much improved in ap- 
pearance and behavior, as well as in self-respect. 
Of course there was always plenty of hard work 
to be done, and young Lincoln did his share 
and more. He chopped timber and split rails 
and hoed corn and pulled fodder along with 
the other boys around him. 
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But a Thirst for Learning as a means of rising 
in the world was born in him. Each day when 
his work was ended, his studies became the 
chief pleasure of his life. He read, wrote and 
ciphered incessantly. His voracity for anything 
printed was insatiable. He would sit in the 
twilight and read a dictionary as long as he 
could see. He would go to the town constable’s 
cabin four miles and a half away and devour— 
the Revised Statutes of Indiana. He would sit 
by the fire at night and cover the wooden shovel 
(he could not afford to waste paper) with essays 
and sums which he would shave off and begin 
again. All his schooling amounted to less than 
a year, and the last of it stopped when he was 
fifteen. 

It was while he was a clerk in Offutt’s store 
at New Salem that he began to feel the need of 
some knowledge of English grammar and, hear- 
ing of a vagrant book on the subject, he set off 
at once on a walk of twelve miles and, returning 
with the coveted prize, devoted himself to the 


new study with his usual intensity of applica- 
tion until he knew all that can be known about 
it from rules. Think of this great-spirited lad, 
battling year after year against his evil star, 
wasting his ingenuity upon devices and make- 
shifts, his intelligence starving for want of the 
simple means of education which are now free 
to all. Yet touching as the picture is, there is 
something inspiring about it too; something 
which appeals to our Americanism in this sur- 
mounting of obstacles and overcoming of dif- 
ficulties; and it is with a certain thrill of pride 
in the achievement that we read how when 
John Calhoun, the surveyor of Sangamon 
County, offered young Lincoln a book on the 
principles of surveying and told him that when 
he had mastered it he should have employment, 
the youth with steady self-reliance accepted 
the offer and, armed with the book, went out and 
by six weeks’ close application made himself a 
surveyor—and an excellent one. 

It must not be inferred that because of his 
noble rage for learning he was in the least de- 
gree a bookworm. If at ninetcen he could 
“spell down” the whole county in their spelling 
matches, he could also ‘‘down” any man in the 
county at a wrestling bout. Already at this 
early age he had gained his full height of six 
feet four inches, and his strength was equally 
gigantic. He once picked up and carried off a 
chicken house weighing six hundred pounds. 
On another occasion of later date, at Rutledge’s 
mill, he lifted a box of stones weighing over 
half a ton. At still another time, seeing some 
men preparing a contrivance for lifting some 
large posts, he quickly shouldered the posts and 
carried them where they were wanted. ‘‘He 
could sink an ax deeper into wood than any 
man I ever saw,”’ said one of his old employers. 
His strength, indeed, has become a tradition 
that still endures in Spencer County. 
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With Power Like This and a Brainto Direct It, 
a man was a born leader in that country and at 
that time, and such Lincoln soon proved to be. 
When a company of volunteers for the Black 
Hawk Indian War of 1832 was raised in New 
Salem, Abraham Lincoln was among those who 
enlisted at the first tap of the drum. The ques- 
tion of the captaincy was always settled in those 
days by popular election. So when the com- 
pany assembled on the green and the point as 
to who should be their captain was raised, three- 
fourths of the men walked over to where Lin- 
coln was standing. We have his own word for it 
that no subsequent success ever gave him such 
unmixed pleasure as this earliest distinction. 

In the brief campaign that followed he was 
soon admitted to be the strongest man in the 
army. His great size was often the subject of 
jocose remark. One chilly morning he com- 
plained of being cold. 

“No wonder,” retorted a facetious comrade, 
“‘there’s so much of you on the ground.” 

His own appreciation of his extraordinary 
length of limb was once shown in a speech he 
was making when Clay and Polk were running 
for the Presidency. It was at the courthouse 
in Jacksonville and Lincoln was telling of the 
time when he and John Strode used to haul 
goods from Alton in the summer. One night 
they went into camp at Piasaw. ‘I spread my 
blanket,” said Lincoln, ‘“‘and stretched out; 
and,” he added, ‘‘I could not help thinking 
that the girls were about right when they used 
to say, ‘Abe is long for this world.’” 
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His Gift of Humor and of Story-Telling en- 
deared him to countless associates. Once, about 
1850, he explained thus how he became a lawyer: 
“‘T feel sometimes now and I used to feel all 
the time that in court I was a sort of bull in a 
china shop; but after I got to going I was too 
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poor and too proua'to stop and too old ¢o learn 
any other trade. Did’, you fer hear the story 
of the man who sold ‘tlie best coon dog in the 
world’? Well, after a few nights out with that 
wonderful dog, the purchaser brought him back 
to the man he had bought him from, declaring 
that a coon would stand a better show of treeing 
the dog than the dog would of treeing the coon. 
‘You don’t think anything is made in vain, do 
you?’ asked the vender. ‘No, I do not,’ was 
the answer. ‘Well, that dog is certainly good 
for nothing else, and as there is nothing made 
in vain I thought he must be a good coon dog.’ 
So on that’ principle,” concluded Lincoln, “IT 
thought I might be a good lawyer.” 
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Examples of His Quick Wit and shrewd com- 
mon sense are no less numerous than of his 
quaint aptness in story-telling. As is well 
known he never felt concern about his personal 
appearance or his clothes. On one occasion in 
1846 a friend, passing him on the sidewalk, after 
one quick glance turned and said solicitously: 
‘“‘ Abe, your coat is much too short in the waist.” 

“Never mind, Tom,” Lincoln instantly an- 
swered kindly, but with a twinkle in his eyes; 
“it will be long enough—before I get another.” 

Some time afterward he came along one 
morning just as several acquaintances on a 
street corner had begun to wrangle about the 
ideal length of a man’s legs in proportion to his 
body, and they agreed to submit the point to 
Lincoln’s decision. 

““Abe,”’ one of them hailed him as he ap- 
proached, “‘ how long ought a man’s legs to be?” 

‘“Well,gentlemen,” Lincolndrawled promptly, 
but with an appearance of grave consideration, 
“T don’t pretend to know exactly, but it seems 
to me that they should be long enough—to 
reach from his body to the ground!” 

Years after, when he was President, he again 
made a humorously shrewd use of a question 
of legs in receiving a delegation of men who 
were trying to influence him to hurry the pas- 
sage of a petty measure by representing that it 
was of great importance. 

“Gentlemen,” Lincoln inquired gravely, “if 
you call the tail of a sheep a leg, how many legs 
will the sheep have?” 

“‘Five,” responded the spokesman of the 
delegation with conviction. 

“No,” explained Lincoln with earnest grav- 
ity and patient kindliness; ‘‘it would have only 
four. Calling the tail a leg wouldn’t make it 
one.” 

For a moment the delegation gazed blankly 
at the imperturbable President; then, as the 
application of the point sank slowly in, the 
members turned one by one and passed discon- 
solately out. 2 


When to All These Notable Traits of applica- 
tion, mental and physical strength and humor 
were added a clearness of political insight and a 
power of luminous analysis, logical deduction, 
and lucid statement unrivaled in our annals to 
this day, we can readily understand how he 
came to occupy the place he holds in our history. 

The fact that the anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birthday as well as Lincoln’s occurs this 
month makes it especially appropriate to quote 
as a specimen of Lincoln’s eloquence the brief, 
closing passage of the seventy-eight-year-old 
address on Washington delivered by Lincoln in 
1842. 

“Washington,” declared Lincoln, “is the 
mightiest name on earth—long since mightiest 
in the cause of civil liberty; still mightiest in 
moral reformation. On that name no eulogy 
is expected. It cannot be. To add brightness 
to the sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. In 
solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

The time has long been here when in solemn 
awe and reverence we pronounce the name of 
Lincoln with that of Washington, and in their 
naked, deathless splendor leave them both 
shining on. 
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A Child’s Composition on a Cat. ‘‘A cat has 
whiskers around his mouth to feel. If he hadn’t 
these whiskers he would be almost useless. He 
also has whiskers around the eyes; these are 
necessary to see with. Without any whiskers 
around his eyes or nose and mouth he could 
not smell, feel or see; and a dog could come 
right up to the cat without the cat knowing it 
and could bite him. A cat is very wise, and all 
this wiseness that the cat has mostly comes from 
her whiskers; so that is why the cat has them.”’ 
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The Trolley Was Terribly Crowded, as trol- 
leys will be. The passengers were literally sand- 
wiched in. A stout woman tried vainly to get 
her fare out of her pocket, which she had tightly 
buttoned as a precaution against pickpockets. 
For several moments she worked at the buttons, 
and then the man next to her said: ‘‘ Allow me 
to pay your fare, madam.” 

“No, thank you,” was the reply; and once 
more she began at the buttons on the pocket. 

After a while the male passenger once more 
asked: ‘‘Won’t you allow me to pay your fare, 
madam?” 

“Certainly not,” was the acrid reply. “TI 
have my fare it 1 can get at it.” 

“T only suggested it, madam,” was the quiet 
reply, ‘because you have already unbuttoned 
my suspenders three times.” 
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On Johnny’s First Visit to his aunt’s farm, 
the little city boy had not been there long be- 
fore he came running to her in great excitement. 

“Aunty!” he exclaimed with the air of one 
imparting grave news: “I don’t think this is 
really a prohibition state after all.” 

“Why, what makes you think that, Johnny?” 
was the amused reply. 

“Well, aunty,” was the startling rejoinder, 
“nearly all your hens have the hiccups already, 
this morning.” ee a 


“Gone, But Not Forgotten.’’ ‘Are caterpil- 
lars good to eat?” asked little Tommy at the 
dinner table. 

“No,” said his father; ‘‘ what makes you ask 
a question like that while we are eating?” 

“You had one on your lettuce, but it’s gone 
now,” replied Tommy. 
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‘‘All Right Back There?’’ galled the con- 
ductor from the front of the car. 

“Hold on,” came a feminine voice. 
till I get my clothes on.” 

The entire carful turned and craned their 
necks expectantly. A girl got on with a basket 
of laundry! 


“Wait 
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‘*How Many Kings Will be Left in ten years 
from now, do you think?” asked an American. 

“‘Five,” replied the Britisher. 

“ Five? Which?” 

“The King of Hearts, the King oft ades, the 
King of Clubs, the King of Diamond» and King 
George.” ever 

It’s Run by Hot Air. The busines§ agent of 
a Chautauqua was in a prosperous town mak- 
ing arrangements for a performance. F ‘weed he 
landed in the office of Jones. 

“I called, Mr. Jones, to see you ; about a 
Chautauqua,” said the visitor. 

“Nothing doing,” interrupted Jones. “My 
wife and I have already decided on a car of 
another make.” ow ee 

‘‘What is Your Husband’s Average Income?’’ 
the income-tax man asked. 

“Well,” replied the wife, ‘‘I should say about 
midnight.” oe e 2 

Not Likely. Jimmy, aged five, was being 
prepared for bed. Mother hunted high and low, 
but nowhere could she find his nightgown. 

“Well, Jimmy,” she said, “‘you’ll have to 
wear your sister’s just for to-night.” 

Jimmy drew himself up haughtily. 

“What!” he asked, in astonishment, “ wear 
a girl’s?”’ 

“Ves, why not?” 

“T won’t wear a girl’s nightgown,” said 
Jimmy indignantly. ‘“‘I’d rather goto bed raw!” 
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**T Am to be Married Next Month,”’ said the 
sweet young thing to her grandmother. 

“‘But, my dear,” said the old lady earnestly, 
“you are very young. Do you feel that you are 
fitted for married life?”’ 

“T am being fitted now, grandma,” explained 
the prospective bride sweetly, ‘to seventeen 

” 
gowns. ¢¢en 

An Oriental Paper having an English section 
printed the following notice: 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ in 
perfectly style and most earliest. Do a murder 
commit, we hear of and tell it. Do a mighty chief 
die, we publish it and in borders somber. Staff 
has each one been colleged and write like the Kip- 
ling and the Dickens. We circle every town and 
extortionate not for advertisements. 
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‘*I Think the Baby Has Your Hair, ma’am,” 
said the new nurse, looking pleasantly at her 
mistress. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the lady, glancing up 
from her novel. “Run into the nursery and 
take it away from her. She will ruin it.” 


Hoped it Wouldn’t be Mentioned. Mrs. F. D. 
Moffett tells of a gallant young physician in 
Cherryvale who was driving his motor car in 
the suburbs the other day when he overtook a 
woman he knew going to town. He stopped his 
car and invited her to ride. He helped her out 
at Main Street, and she thanked him profusely. 
“Don’t mention it,” replied the doctor. ‘‘No, 
I won’t,” said the woman nervously looking 
around. ‘But that woman over there saw us, 
and I bet she will tell.’’ 
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At One of the Western Camps was a young 
rookie who, during the first few days of his so- 
journ, was the victim of so much guying that he 
doubted all men and their motives. One night 
while he was on guard the tall figure of one of 
the officers loomed up in the darkness before 
him. ‘‘Who goes there?” he challenged. 

““Major Moses,” replied the officer. 

The rookie scented a new joke. ‘‘Glad to 
meet you, Moses, old top,” he said cheerfully. 
“Advance and give the Ten Commandments.” 
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‘*Friendship Don’t Mean No More to some 
folks,” said a man recently, ‘“‘than a license to 
borrow money.” e#e¢e 


A Bishop Asked the Minister in a prospective 
charge how he got through the service. 

“Well, bishop, the service was soothing, 
moving and satisfying,”’ was the answer. 

“How do you mean?” asked the bishop. 

“Well,” replied the minister, ‘‘it was sooth- 
ing, because over half the congregation went to 
sleep. It was moving, because half of the other 
half left before I was through. And it must 
have been satisfying, inasmuch as I wasn’t 
asked to come again.” 
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The New Home Assistant was from Boston, 
and her mistress had not had such an advan- 
tage, so when the maid announced, ‘‘There’s a 
mendicant at the door, madam,” she was 
promptly told to “tell him that we haven’t 
anything to mend just at present.” 
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Dinah Was Forty and Unmarried. One day 
she was called to the telephone and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

Drnau: Hello! 

Man’s Voice: Hello! Is dis you, Dinah? 

Dina: Yessah! 

Man’s Voice: Well, Dinah, I done called 
you up to ax you will you marry me? 

Drnau: Yessah! Yessah! Whois dis talkin’, 
please? 
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Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 





What is Anatomy? A little Negro school- 
girl, down in Florida, in answer to this question, 
wrote the following: 

Anatomy is the human body. It is divided into 
three parts, the haid, the cheist, and the stummick. 
The haid holdes the skull and the brains if they is 
any, the cheist holdes the liver and part of the lites, 
and the stummick holdes the entrails and the 
vowels which are ae io and u and sometimes w 
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Little Edward Had Lived much among his 
pet kittens. So when he went with his mother 
to church to see his twin sisters baptized, and 
saw the water in the font, he turned to his 
mother and asked: ‘‘ Mother, which one of the 
two are you going to keep?” 
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‘*Pretty Sick Over There, were you?” 
asked the doctor of a colored private. 

“Sick, suh? Yes, suh; very, very sick. I 
was so sick, suh, dat eb’y day I look in dat er 
casualty list fur muh name, suh.”’ 
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Grandmother Had to Stay Home From Church, 
so she asked young Edward to remember the 
text. When he returned, he recited valiantly: 
“Draw knife on the Lord and He will draw knife 
on you.” Grandmother had to wait till the rest 
of the family came home before she found out 
that it was: “‘Draw nigh to God and He will 
draw nigh to you.” 
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He Had Been Going With the Girl for a 
long time, but though he had faced the terrors 
of the trenches and even the horrors of the 
Hun, yet he still hesitated. 

“Dearest,” said the girl finally, “didn’t you 
once say that you would do anything for me? 
Didn’t you once ask me to put your devotion 
to the test?” 

“Indeed I did,” he responded warmly. “ There 
is nothing in the world I would not do, no sacri- 
fice I would not make to prove to you how 
much I think of you.” 

“Well, then,’”’ said the maid, “ask me to 
marry you. We’ve fooled round long enough.”’ 
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Little Mark, Aged Five, had been impart- 
ing to the minister the information that his 
father had a new set of teeth. 

“Indeed!” said the good man, patronizingly. 
* And what is he going to do with the old ones?” 

“Oh,” replied Mark, ‘I suppose mamma 
will cut them down and make me wear thein.”’ 
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ashua Woolnap. Blanket 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


of Pure Cotton 


Keep You Warm 















They Tuck Up and Tuck In 


Nashua Blankets are woven in generous sizes. There 

is a proper size for every type of bed, from the roomy 

four-poster to the army cot. You snuggle under them 

in blissful comfort during zero weather. For they come 

» well around the neck without pulling out at the foot- 
oard. 


The patterns of Nashua Blankets are gay with pink 
or blue plaids or — borders. They also range 
into the tans and grays for utility and service. 


Nashua Blankets are reasonable in price; easily iden- 
tified by the woven label on every pair. We recom- 
mend the following sizes: for double beds, 72 x 84; for 
three-quarter or “twin” beds, 66x 84 or 66x 80; for 
single beds, 60 x 80 or 64 x 80. 
Insist upon the proper size. 

The Booklet “Nature’s Blankets” 
gives you much helpful information 
and tells how Nashua Woolnap 
Blankets of pure cotton keep you 
warm. It tells that they are strong, 
that they wash well, and that they 
are moth-proof. Sent free upon re- 
quest. 


Amory, Browne Co 


Dept. 211, Box 1206, Boston 


Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Indian Head Cloth 


For twenty cents we will send you a 
doll’s 16 x 20 Nashua Blanket. State 
whether you prefer a pink or blue 
border or a blue piaid. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
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Large size 

cake 25c. 

Ae A e Medium size, 

Pus 10c by the cake, 

we) 55c by the box 

of six. 

An ideal guest- 
room soap. 

At Your 


‘Cashmere Boug Lt = 


Othe fa » fav ‘orite perfumed soap for “at generations 


Among the refinements with which dainty women have always 
loved to surround themselves—and always will—Cashmere Bouquet 


Soap has for three generations held a favored place. 


Its flower-born fragrance is delicate, yet lasting; piquant, yet re- 
fined; reminiscent, yet illusive. Nor is that exquisite perfume its 
sole attraction, for Cashmere Bouquet is luxuriant in its lather and 
so wholesomely pure that it is safe even for baby’s delicate skin. 


COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 

















